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THE NATIONAL BUDGET 
3Y HON. JOSEPH G. CANNON 

The Hon. Joseph G. Cannon, with forty five years’ service in the House of Re pre- 
tatives, thirty years a member of the Committee on { ppre priations, ten years as 
mrma? yf that ( nmattec , ANd é ight JCarTs as Speake r of the House, has had a great r 
1 more varied experience in government budget-making than any other American. 
He has been called a progressive ar da react onary. His political ex pe rience 8 range 
from the Lincoln-Douglas debates, to helping prepare the bigge st war budget ever made 


hy any government in history: 


from having his name on the same ballot with Abraham 


Lincoln in 1860. to a refusal of the Democratic leaders of his district to name a candidate 


oppose him in 1978, 


flay Prodigal Son was a liberal 

spender and the fatted calf was 
killed to make a feast when he returned 
to his father’s house, but he was not put 
in charge of the family purse. That was 
left in control of the elder son, who con- 


tinued to work in the field and create 


income. Modern civilization has fol- 
lowed that rule in family and in govern- 
ment budgets, because Income is the 
first item in every budget and the one 
item which we cannot do without. We 


cannot be spenders until we have be- 
My wife and I tried 
budget-making when we began house- 


come producers. 


keeping, regulating family expenditures 
small She spent the 
money, but I had to first get the money 
to be spent. We got along fairly well, 

We raised a pig 


by my income. 


but made one mistake. 


to inerease our assets, but I took so much 
interest in that pig, feeding it, scratching 
its back to hear it grunt its satisfaction, 
and conversing with it, until by the time 
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it was grown big and fat I could not turn 


it into our winter’s meat. That pig 
became a liability instead of an asset. 
There are a lot of people who make the 
same mistake in government budgets 
and forget the real purpose in raising a 
pig. They become so much absorbed in 
their ambitions and efforts that they 
forget the purpose behind their efforts; 
and the liabilities they create are the 
the 


not surprising that the peo- 


liabilities of the people who pay 
It is 
ple sometimes get an idea that a govern- 
ment pig is not very different from the 
golden calf which the Children of Israel 
worshiped, instead of a source of food- 
supply. 

The Federal not 
established as a money-making enter- 


taxes. 


government was 
prise, but the expenditures must be regu- 
lated by the income, and the income 
comes out of the pockets of the people 
in the form of taxes. The only part of the 
Federal government that has the power 
Brothe All Rights 


Reserved 
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to tax the people is Congress, and all 
bills the 
House of Representatives. The makers 
of the Constitution were somewhat ex- 
plicit about that and insisted that Con- 
gress should control the national purse 


revenue must originate in 


budget, which covers both 
and Franklin 
thought that the purse should be con- 
trolled by the House because the Repre- 


or national 


taxation expenditure. 


sentatives were to be elected by direct 
vote of the people and for short terms; 
but Madison suggested that the power 
of amendment should be given to the 
Senate so that it might “‘diminish”’ an 
budget by the House. 
Senator Smoot recently said in debate 


extravagant 


that once during his eighteen years’ ser- 
vice the Senate had reduced an appro- 
priation passed by the House, and only 
once 
President Washington addressed all 
his messages on the budget to the House, 
and so did President Adams; 


the beginning of the government dewn 


and from 


to the present the estimates of govern- 
ment expenditures have been sent to 
the Hous« 


tax bills 


, and there have originated all 
and all appropriation bills. 
The Representatives are the men who 
the responsibility for un- 
popular taxes and are the first to feel the 
weight of the 
They get kicked out whenever the peo- 
ple think too much has been taken out of 
their pockets for 


have to bear 


voters’ dissatisfaction. 


a government budget. 


They have to suffer for their sins of 


omission as well as their sins of commis- 
sion when they permit some other part 
of the government to make an objec- 
tionable budget. 

[he American people do not yet ap- 
preciate the cost of the war with Ger- 
many. The appropriations made by the 
Sixty-fifth Congress amounted to $42,- 
000,000,000, and the bills which failed 
March 4th, and have been enacted by 
the Sixty-sixth Congress, carrying ap- 
propriations for this fiseal year and 
chargeable to the Sixty-fifth Congress, 
increased the total to $45,000,000,000, 
or more than the entire disbursements of 
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the Federal government from the first 


inauguration of George Washington to 


the second inauguration of Woodrow 
Wilson. The appropriations made by 


that one Congress were greater than the 
entire wealth of the American people in 
the census year 1880. The government 
disbursed more than $33,000,000,000 in 
the two years from the beginning of the 
war; or double the gold production of 
the world in the four hundred years since 
Columbus this continent; 
four times the amount of gold money 
stock in the world to-day; eight times 
the gold in this country, and one and 
one-half times the total resources of all 
the national banks. Congress authorized 
$31,000,000,000 
and an annual tax levy of $6,000,000,- 
000, and there is considerable complaint 
of high taxes, but the executive depart- 
ments continue 


discovered 


government loans of 


to estimate peace ex- 
penditures on a war basis just as though 
gold grew like mushrooms in the Treas- 
ury cellar and bank-notes budded like 
leaves on the trees in springtime. 
Colonel Sellers was not more optimistic 
about his ““eye-water”’ than are some of 
our would-be budget-makers over their 
plans to make the world good and happy 
by the expenditure of public money and 
develop new government functions to 
A good 


many camels got their noses under the 


swell the government pay-roll. 


tent during the war emergency, and they 
are now crowding their bodies in with 
an appeal to Congress that they be con- 
secrated as “the government’s own” to 
be hereafter looked upon as were the 
sacred elephants of Siam. They are 
spreading propaganda, much of it at 
government expense, to create public 
sentiment in favor of their permanent 
adoption; and a great many people try 
to apply the old proverb that public 
money is like holy water, free to all who 
salvation. 


seek There is 


not a war 


activity, except fighting, or a war-time 
appropriation that has been willingly 
surrendered. The executive departments 
vant to continue their control of all the 
great agencies that were taken over by 
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| 
nn t to help In the wa 
» tl ‘ the mservation of 
nd I have received letters from 
nt business en and bankers 
an appropriation for this function 
it educating the people to save rags and 
ron. They appear to be unconscious 
they are as socialistic in their recom 
* ! ndations as those who want the gov 
ernment to own the railroads, telegraphs, 
nd other great organizations of indus- 
| endeavor. A member of the Presi- 
Cabinet also recommends this 
ropriation, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury sent it to Congress as an ofh- 
| estimate of necessary government 
expenditures. Government spending is 
like private spending, and it is advisable 
ep the purse-strings in the hands of 
others than the spend rs. The situation 
rious enough as it touches the bill- 
ions we have already spent, but there are 
lso the continuing contracts and obliga- 
: tions to the soldiers and their families. 
The interest on the public debt will 
rmount to more than $1,090,000,000 a 
vear. There will be the nest-egg for our 
future national budget for each year, 
and when to it is added the navy egg, 
the army egg, the pension egg, and all 
the other eggs made necessary by the 
war and planned by the executive de- 
partments, the nest will be equal to that 
' of the goose that laid the golden eggs, 
and eall for four or five billion dollars a 


We were all willing and 
vlad to pay any kind of taxes to win the 
war, but as we get 


vear in taxes. 


away from the war 
the people will, I fear, feel the burden 
of taxation more than the benefits de- 
rived from the war. That has been the 
history after other wars, and even now 
petitions are pouring in on Congress to 
repeal many taxes levied only a few 
months ago. 

It requires no Jeremiah to see con- 
siderable grumbling about future bud- 
gets. “he executive lepartments spend 
the money, but they cannot create a 
dollar of revenue, not even by borrow- 
ing without the authority of Congress. 
Some very bright and enterprising peo- 
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pie appear to lose sight of this division 


of functions, and that it is taxation to 
secure revenue that raises Cain among 


] 
it people 


The taxpayers don’t pay 


much attention to the spending until 
they think that too much money ts taken 
out of their pockets to pay the bills. 
Then they begin to keep tab on their 


Representatives who vote the taxes; and 
they know that they elect Representa- 
tives every two years. The makers of 
the Constitution had this in mind when 
they provided that the Representatives 
should be elected every two years, that 
Congress should make no appropriation 
for the support of armies for longer than 
should 


be drawn from the Treasury except in 


two years, and that no money 
consequence of appropriations made by 
law—by Congress. The Fathers planned 
to keep the taxing power close to the 
people and not permit it to be exercised 
very long without the Representatives 
having to be re-elected. All the checks 
lead right to the members of the House, 
and they are held responsible for exces- 
sive taxes whether they originate them 
or consent to them when made else- 
when we create a National 


Budget Committee we had better keep it 


where. So, 


pretty close to the House. which is the 
part of the government that is closest to 
the people and on which the people have 
a_ short bring under rein. 
Otherwise there may be trouble. 

I know that the British government 


st ring to 


has a budget committee, but I have an 
impression that the House of Commons 
comes pretty near being the government 
The British Cabinet is 
formed by the leader of the majority in 
the House of Commons, and when he 


over there 


loses his majority the Cabinet goes out 


with him and a new government is 


formed. It is about the same as though 
the leader of the majority in the House 
of Representatives should dictate to the 
President the men who should compose 
his Cabinet. Such a change would in- 
volve reducing the President to a digni- 
fied automaton who would be compelled 
to take orders from the leader of the 
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House of Representatives, and it would 
make the Senate as harmless as is the 
House of Lords. The House would be 


the government in fact, and all others 


connected with the government would 
take orders from the leaders of the 
House. 


Just think of President Wilson, after 
the rejection of his appeal to his coun- 
trymen for a Democratic majority in 
Congress last November, sitting in the 
White House waiting for the Hon. James 
R. Mann, then the Republican leader of 
the House, to send word that, in obedi- 
ence to the will of the people, he had 
selected a new Cabinet; and then have 
Mr. Mann drive up to the White House 
and hand the President a list of Repub- 
licans to fill every place in his Cabinet. 
But, under the British system, that is 
just what would have happened last 
November after the election which re- 
versed the majority in the House. We 
should not have had to wait a year for 
the constitutional meeting of the new 
Congress, nor for the President to call an 
extra session at his pleasure. The new 
Congress would have been summoned at 
would have run 
throughout the government with an en- 


once and the change 
tirely new set of advisers for the Presi- 
dent to leave in control while he jour- 
neyed to Paris to participate in the Peace 
Conference. In fact, he might not have 
been permitted to go to France as the 
chief representative of the United States. 
Lloyd George had a general election in 
England before he became the chief rep- 
resentative at the Conference. 
This may appear like a far-fetched illus- 
tration, but it fits the suggestion that we 
should follow the British system in han- 
dling appropriations for the support of 
the government and all its varied func- 
tions. 

I say this without criticism of the 
British budget plan; for as I read the 
report of the Select Committee on Na- 
tional Expenditures of the House of 
Commons, the so-called Budget Com- 
mittee was created to keep control of 
government expenditures and govern- 


Peace 
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ment policies in Parliament, and not per- 
mit one department of the government 
or one committee of the House of Com- 
mons to inaugurate a new policy by way 
of an appropriation. That is a wise plan 
and it is what we had in Congress until 
within the last thirty years. But under 
our present plan of distributing appro- 
priation bills to half a dozen committees 
of the House and as many more in the 
Senate, we have opened the door for 
executive officers to formulate policies. 
They ask for appropriations for new de- 
partures, present to committees 
that devote all their attention to those 
departments, get appropriations recom- 
mended and passed which present the 
camel’s nose for new policies created by 
law and requiring continuing appro- 
priations forever afterward. The mem- 
bers of Congress who are not on these 
committees know little about the bills, 
but follow the committee having juris- 
diction on the theory that the committee 
is the best judge of the matter because if 
has investigated it. 


these 


They see only the 
The body of the camel 
appear until later, when it 
comes into the House with the claim that 
it has been authorized by 


camel’s nose. 
does not 
law and is 
fully entitled to future appropriations 
with which to develop the new policy. 
The multifarious duties of the members 
of Congress in considering 25,000 bills 
justifies them in following the commit- 
tees having jurisdiction, but this ten- 
dency of the executive departments to 
formulate government policies without 
regard to their conflict with other poli- 
cies of other departments, and without 
consideration of the revenues, is the one 
great embarrassment in the present plan. 
Government policies should be made by 
Cengress, not by the executive officers, 
whose function is to administer the law, 
not make the law. 


And in inaugurating 
new government policies Congress should 
consider them apart from appropriation 
bills. 

Our Constitution placed the national 
purse in the hands of Congress and 
largely in the House; and for the first 
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\ ' the 
House had a budget committee—the 
Committee on Ways and Means. That 
committee reported both revenue bills 


and appropriation bills. 


seventy-five years of its existence 


It had jurisdic- 
tion over taxation and expenditure, and 
its majority represented the majority of 
the House which represented the major- 
ity vote of the country at the last pre- 
That something 
like the plan in the House of Commons, 
for if the House majority offended the 


ceding election. was 


people in taxation or expenditure it 
would be to book at the next 
The Committee on Ways and 


Means considered the needs of the gov- 


brought 


election 


and then 
framed tax bills to produce the necessary 


ernment in appropriations 
revenue. It planned to cut the garment 

cording to the cloth, for the people 
did not like either a surplus or a deficit 
in the Federal Treasury 
bility 


which 


The responsi- 
committee 
ealled a 
budget committee, and that plan pre- 
vailed until after the Civil War. Then 
the House created a Committee on Ap- 


propriations to consider the details of 


was centered in one 


might well have been 


estimates from the executive department, 


while the Committee on Ways and 
Means continued to report tax bills; but 
the two committees worked together 
balancing appropriations and revenues. 


Thaddeus Stevens, of Pennsylvania, who 
had been chairman of the Committee on 
Wavs Means, the first 


chairman of the Committee on Appro- 


and became 


priations from choice, and he applied to 


that committee the knowledge he had 
gained in preparing both revenue and 
appropriation bills. The budget was 
carefully considered to guard against 


having the majority of the House turned 
out and a new majority given control to 
reverse revenue policies. This plan of 
having two committees handle the gov- 
budget 
and the annual appropriations 
were kept below $400,000,000, notwith- 
standing the debts of the Civil War, pay- 
ing the interest on the public’s debt, and 
reducing the principal by one-half. Then 


ernment continued for twenty 


years 
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in 1885 there came the change by dis- 
tributing the appropriation bills to half 
a dozen committees, to develop new 
government policies on appropriation 
bills that had to be passed to prevent! 
the from embarrassment 
That change is often spoken of as a 
reform, but it appeared to me at the 
time as revenge on one of the ablest and 
most courageous men who ever sat in 


government 


the House of Representatives. The pur 
the time, 
was to cripple the power of Samuel J. 
Randall and humiliate him for what was 
called party treachery, though he had 
never subscribed to the policy which his 
party adopted. 

Samuel J. 
the Committee on Appropriations and 
William R. Illinois, was 
chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means in the Forty-eighth Congress, 
elected in 1882. They were both strong 
men and both earnest 


pose, not much disguised at 


Randall was chairman of 


Morrison, of 


Democrats, but 
they held divergent views on the tariff 
question. Randall had always been a 
Morrison 
was more in harmony with the Southern 
wing of the party in favor of free trade. 
Ran all had been Spe aker of the House 
in the Forty-fourth, Forty-fifth, and 
Forty-sixth Congresses, and might have 


protection Democrat, while 


been Speaker of the House in the Forty 
eighth the 
again came into control after losing the 


Congress when Democrats 
Forty-seventh Congress, if he had been 
willing to compromise his tariff views 
and adopt the free-trade declarations of 
his party in the platforms of 1876 and 


1880. It was an open secret when the 


House met to organize in December, 
1883, that the Georgia delegation had 
sent a message to Randall offering him 


their support for Speaker on condition 
that he would appoint as members of 
the Committee on Ways and Means 
Democrats who were in harmony with 
the Democratic platform declaration of 
a tariff for revenue only; and that Gen- 
eral Rosecrans acted as messenger for 
the California delegation offering sup- 


But Randall 


port on the same terms. 
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would make no terms to secure the 
Speake rship again, and he was defeated 
by John G. Carlisle, of Kentucky. Under 
the custom of seniority in committee 


assignments, Randall became chairman 


of the Committee on \ppropriations 
because he had been the leader of the 
minority on that committee in the Re- 
publican Forty-seventh Congress. Mor- 
rison was appointed chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and 
there began the trouble Randall was 
the most forceful man on the floor, not- 
withstanding the position of Morrison as 
chairman of Ways and Means made him 
the nominal leader of the House. 

When Morrison reported his cele- 
brated Horizontal Tariff Reduction bill 
to the House, Randall, true to his long 
record and his state, led a considerable 
Democratic faction in opposition. That 
was one of the most interesting factional 
contests I ever saw in the House. \ 
score or more of Democrats from New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and Illinois followed Randall and voted 
with the Republicans to strike out the 
enacting clause, and the bill was defeated 
by a good majority in a Democratic 
House. It raised Cain among the Demo- 
crats not only in the House, but through- 
out the country; but notwithstanding 
the excoriation of the insurgents, the 
Democratic National Convention, held 
in Chicago a few months later, in 1884, 
modified the platform by declaring that 
any change in the tariff laws should “be 
regardful of labor and capital invested.” 
Randall and his followers, ho doubt, 
compelled that change in the party plat- 
form, and it was on that platform Mr. 
Cleveland was elected, but after the 
election and inauguration of the first 
Democratic President since the Civil 
War he went back to the old tariff-for- 
revenue-only policy that was a tradition 
with the party. 

The Democrats again controlled the 
House in the Forty-ninth Congress and 
Carlisle was again elected Speaker. We 
knew that the party leaders, including 
the President, had a rod in pickle for 


fandall, and it was rumored that he 
would lose the chairmanship of Appro- 
priations as punishment for defeating 
the Morrison bill. That would have con- 
tinued the split in the Democratic party, 
for Randall was a fighter and not en- 
tirely dependent on position for his fol- 
lowing. His courage, ability, and ex- 
perience made him a leader regardless of 
the position he held. Speaker Carlisle 
was too good a politician, too fair a man, 
and had too much regard for the tradi- 
tions of the House to listen to such 
advice. There was no committee on 
committees then. Carlisle was a Speaker 
of the old order and appointed all the 
committees, assigning both Democrats 
and Republicans, and the member who 
did not like his assignment could lump 
it and bite his thumb to his heart’s con- 
tent without disturbing John G. Car- 
lisle. He presided over the House as 
Clay and Blaine and Randall had pre- 
sided before him and as Reed presided 
after him; but he was a good politician, 
recognized the personal power of Ran- 
dall, and did not propose to quarrel with 
him and have his party suffer another 
tariff defeat in the House of its friends. 
Randall was again named as chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations, but 
Morrison had his revenge in the distribu- 
tion of the appropriations. He intro- 
duced a rule at the beginning of the ses- 
sion which was reported by the Commit- 
tee on Rules and adopted by the House, 
giving jurisdiction of appropriations as 
well as legislation for the various depart- 
ments of government to the committees 
on Military Affairs, Naval Affairs, Post- 
offices, Agriculture, Indian Affairs, and 
Foreign Affairs. The members of Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s Cabinet supported 
Morrison’s plan to not only humiliate 
Randall, but to curb his power, and I 
have sometimes thought they were 
shrewder than they were credited with 
being, and that they saw the advantage 
to the executive departments as well as 
the punishment of Randall in the 
change. It was the beginning of execu- 


tive interference in legislation which has 
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.d to executive dominance in legislation 
for appropriations to meet the demands 
f the spenders instead of the demands 
Thomas B. Reed, then 
ne Re publican leader in the House, 


f the taxpayers. 


upported the new rule, but some years 
iter, after experience as Speaker, he 
dmitted to me that his judgment had 
at fault on that occasion. It 
political not 
litical reform, and it 


een was 


revenge, well-considered 
has led to ex- 
ravagance in aporopriation of the peo- 
ple’s money. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, chairman of the Com- 
littee on Appropriations for six years, 


] 


ide a forceful speech two years 


go, comparing the twelve-year period 
875-86 the period 


1901-12; the increase in regular appro- 


with twelve-year 


riations had been 292.5 per cent.—four 
mes the rate of increase in population, 
ree and a half times the rate of 
crease in wealth, and larger than 
( te of increase in any other de- 
partment of our domestic life. Mr. 
Fitzgerald expressed the opinion that 


tnese large increases in public expen- 
to the change of 
rules of the House which distrib- 


» at ge ° — 
ited the appropriation bills to half a 


ures had been due 


mmiuttees instead of having one 


ymmittee act as an auditing body to 
Keep the expenditures within the reve- 
I am inclined to agree with Mr. 
that 


n of the jurisdiction over appro- 


lusions the dis- 


Fitzgerald’s con 
\ril uti 
pri itions Was a big ince ntive to extrava- 


ince and the more careless appropria- 


tion of public money. I don’t mean to 
the other 


extravagant 


uggest that committees are 
and 


but when one set of men is making ap- 


consciously wasteful, 


propriations for the army, another for 
the navy, and others for particular func- 
tions of the 


leads to a 


it naturally 
cimlet-hole view of 


government, 
govern- 
The Committee on Ap- 
propriations in the old days had to have 
all the the 
departments on the table, and it had to 


ment finances. 


executive 


estimates of all 


consider the demands of each in its rela- 
tion to the whole and to the revenues to 
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meet the expenditures. Chairman Sher- 
ley, of the last Committee on Appropria- 
tions, for some years favored a budget 
committee, but in the closing days of 
Congress, February 28th, he made a 
speech in which he took the position 
that any commission making recommen- 
dations for a budget must be subject to 
the control of Congress “‘and not to the 
administrative branch of the 
and that the House, “which, 
after all, is the real guardian of the lib- 
erties of the people, because it repre- 


rovern- 
ment,” 


sents at short periods of time the popu- 
lar will of the people, must take its true 
place in determining what shall be done 
and what shall not be done in respect to 
the great questions which confront this 
country and the world.” Like the Brit- 
ish Committee on Budget, Mr. Sherley 
insisted that Congress and the popular 
House of Congress should make the poli- 
ies of the government. 

We have only one executive elected by 
the people and them. 
That is the President, but he has half a 
million people in the civil service under 
him 


Cl 


responsible to 


it was nearly a million during the 
war with Germany, and we are having 
some difficulty in securing consent of the 
executive departments for its reduction 
to the pre-war figures of 500,000. Creat- 
i the 
abolishing offices is the hardest 
With the 
under control, there are 
2,000,000 more people added to the civil 
list, and with the telegraph and tele 


ing offices is the easiest thing: in 
world: 
thing in the world railroads 


government 


phone employees added, the civil-service 
army has been almost as large as the mili 
tary forces put into the field for the war 
‘vation 
the 
heads of the executive departments to 


with Germany. This great aggre 


may be, and often is, directed by 
bring pressure on Congress for new and 
extraordinary appropriations and _ the 
The distribu 
tion of the appropriation bills in the 


initiation of new policies. 


House helps the departments to bring 
pressure on the special committees hav- 
ing jurisdiction, and when they fail with 
one committee to try another. We have 
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so much latitude to the depart- 
ments that th now p ume to prepare 
legislation and ist on its adoption by 
Congress without amendment ot any 
kind; and, having prepared such legisla- 
tion, they sometimes interpret it in 
administration in a way that surprises 
even the members of committees who 


report d and defended it on the floor. 
Nor Cc ot 


re sp msible to the people or can be called 


executive officials are 


these 


l ) iecount by rhe voters. They are ip- 
pointe | by th Pre sident or by the heads 


ol departm« nts or selected by the Civil 


Service Commission, and when they 
make mistakes in recommending and 
preparing legislation which Congress 
adopts Congress alone is held responsible. 


I have found executives—members of 


the Cabinet, bureau chiefs, and subordi- 


{ 


nate officials, including commissioners— 
very human in wanting what they want 
when they want it and without regard to 
the demands of other 


Thes 


the revenues or 
departments. are specialists and 


h devotes his whole attention to his 


eCacti 
one specialty as though it were the uni- 
verse. There are many very bright and 


clever men among them, and they are all 
energetic in their own fields of endeavor, 
but Congress has to look at the whole 
government together. Their enthusiasm 


is commendable, but not conclusive. 
They are also like other people, imita- 
tive, and when one conceives an idea for 
a new government function the others 


jump in and also want the same fune- 
tion, with the result too often of half a 
dozen rival functions in as many differ- 
ent departments. This is one of the most 
the distribution of 
appropriation bills. We had an example 


} 


of it 


wasteful features of 


when the Post-office Appropriation 
bill was before the House last winter. 
The recommended 
that he be given a large appropriation 


Postmaster-General 


for building and operating airplanes 
when we have a surplus of airplanes and 
operators in the army and also in the 
navy with rivalry and friction between 


them 
appropriation for the construction of 


He also recommended a large 
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the 


control of 


post-roads when Department of 
millions of 
money appropriated by Congress to aid 
the sta 


din ision 


has 


Avriculture 
tes in building roads, with a road 
that appears to have become 
But the 
wanted to duplicate this important POV- 
ernment function. The Post-office Com- 


efficient. Postmaster-General 


mittee wrote his recommendations into 
the Post-office Appropri ition bill. The 
House by a substantial majority refused 
these appropriations because they were 
duplications of service performed by 
but the 
adopted the Postmaster-General’s ree- 


other departments, Senate 
ommendations and the House concurred 
rather than let the Post-office Appropria- 
tion bill fail; but only after the transfer 
of jurisdiction of the appropriation of 
$200,000,000 for post-roads to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, which has con- 
trol of other good-road funds, and pre- 
vented the most extravagant duplication 
of government that 
Such duplications have been 


service was ever 
proposed. 
occurring from year to year under the 
present distribution of appropriations, 
because the committees reporting the 
legislation do not have time to go over 
the whole history of what has been au- 
thorized and done by other departments, 
but accept the recommendations of de- 
partment heads who desire to inaugurate 
new policies or duplicate those of other 
departments. 

When Congress adopts a new national 
policy it should be presented in a specific 
bill and carefully considered, and not as 
an amendment to an appropriation bill 
which must be enacted to provide funds 
for continuing the regular functions of a 
department of the government. I regret 
to say that much of the most extravagant 
legislation has been secured in this way 
of amendment to emergency appropria- 
tion bills. The distribution of appro- 
priation bills has developed this hap- 
hazard legislation more than anything 
else I can recall, because the bills re- 


ported from these committees now com- 
bine legislation and appropriation. In 
the old days we did not have this embar- 
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rassment. The Committee on Military 
Affairs prepared legislation for the army, 

ad the Committee ol \ppropriations 
re vorted the appropriations for the 


the law and the appropriations 


kept separate, as 


the \ should be to 


d confusion and also to ai oid writ- 


i ew policies into the law on appro- 


ttl 


| tion bills with Wmtitie or ho considera- 


{ 1, the appropri itions as a whole being 


tt one great object before Congress. 
What is true of the legislation reported 
by the Committee on Military Affairs is 


true of that 


committees that have 


reported from the other 
the power to re- 
as the Com- 


po t appropriations, such 


mittee on Agriculture, the Committee on 


Naval Affairs, the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, the Committee on Post-offices 
and Post-roads, and the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors They all combine 


legislation and appropriations and some- 


times in a way to have the legislation 
little understood and even disguised 


from the average member; but whatever 
the objections to it, they must be waived 
to secure the appropriation for the gov- 
ernment function of the department. 
Any budget committee appointed by 
the executive would not materially dif- 
ferin its functions from that performed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
under an old Actof Congressis required to 
transmit to Congress all the estimates for 
government expenditures before Con- 
gress assembles, and with them estimates 
of the revenues. That is a budget func- 
tion conferred on the Secretary of the 
Treasury as complete as any that I have 
seen proposed in which the executive has 
any part. But what does the Secretary 
of the Treasury do? He, or often a clerk, 
simply transmits to Congress every esti- 
mate made by any of the departments, 
when and as often as they make them, 
until it is a common thing to have 
supplementary estimates come in all 
through a session of Congress and then 
followed by deficiency estimates until it 
requires the services ot a body of expert 
accountants to figure out the estimates 
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of the different departments in one ses 
The Treasurv De- 
1 


partment, instead of being a clearing- 


sion of ¢ ‘ONGTeSS. 


house for the estimates of expenditures 


and revenue to meet them, is simply a 


pneumatic tube to hustle along to Con- 
gress all the estimates of expenditure 
anybody in any of the executive depart- 


Would 


commission appointed by the 


ments thinks desirable. 
budget 


executive change this extravagant meth- 


any 


od of conducting the public business? 

mush-abused word in 
When I hear men 
reform | 
reminded of a 


Reform is a 
government affairs. 
talk 


sometimes 


about government am 
new Sspaper 
waif I read many years ago: 

that the and 


hung up so 


I'm thankful 
Are both 
That no pretentious hand can stretch 


And pull them from the sky. 


sun moon 


high 


If they were not, I have no doubt 
But some reforming ass 

Would recommend to take them down 
And light the world with gas. 


I admit that the government has many 
valuable experts who give their time 
to special investigations; but some years 
ago it was a standing joke that one of 
the Washington 
was expensive citb in the 


most modest clubs in 
the 


world, because all the government ex- 


most 


perts and many not in the government 
service were members of that club and 
it became an exchange for ideas for new 
plans of government expenditure and 
enlargement of the government budget. 
The government experts know little or 
nothing about how revenues are secured, 
and they have no hesitancy about work- 
ing up all sorts of schemes for spending 
public money on the theory that Uncle 
Sam has an inexhaustible and indepen- 
dent I have met all kinds of 
experts in the Committee on Appropria- 


income. 


tions and have sometimes voted for what 
they asked, and afterward concluded 
that their 
enthusiasm making 


I had been hypnotized by 
and confidence in 
two blades of grass grow where one had 


grown before, for the harvest was not 
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materially changed by the appropria- 
tion. 

But I have some impressive memories 
of government experts who did not un- 
derstand the art of propaganda. There 
was Professor Langley, for many years 
secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. He was a great scientist and one 
of the most modest men about asking for 
government help that I ever met. About 
twenty years ago, when I was chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations, 
Professor Langley was before the com- 
mittee, and after he had presented his 
estimates to the subcommittee I asked 
if there was anything else he would like 
to present to the committee. 

“Yes, Mr. Cannon; I would like to 
have ten thousand dollars to experiment 
in building a flying-machine,”’ said the 
professor. 

“Great Heavens!” I exclaimed. “A 
flying-machine to ride up in the air?” 

“Yes,” he replied. “I don’t wonder at 
your question because you have not 
given the subject any investigation. 
But is not a bird heavier than air? Is 
not the eagle who soars in the sunlight 
and above the clouds heavier than air; 
and don’t you think we could devise a 
machine by which the human animal 
can navigate the air?” 

Hie did not have to argue or make 
elaborate explanations. The subcom- 
mittee agreed to the appropriation, the 
full committee accepted the recommen- 
dation, and the House and Senate made 
the appropriation; and I was more ridi- 
culed and abused for “wasting the peo- 
ple’s money ” on flying-machines than for 
any other appropriation I reported while 
chairman of that committee. I was 
cartooned as Mother Shipton riding 
through the air on a broom, and was 
given no end of notoriety because of that 
modest appropriation. Professor Lang- 
ley built his machine, took it down the 
Potomac and made it fly, but he was 
too old to operate it himself and his 
assistant was too timid, especially with a 
bevy of newspaper correspondents hov- 
ering about to record the failure, and the 


flying-machine, after a very short flight, 
tumbled into the river. The gasolene- 
engine had not been fully developed and 
Langley failed, but the Wright brothers 
took up the same principle and, with a 
better engine, made flying not only a 
possibility, but developed it into a pas- 
time. They did more. They took the 
old Langley machine from its place in 
the National Museum and made it fly 
over the national capital to let the Con- 
gress see that it had not thrown away 
that $10,000 which was appropriated to 
help Professor Langley experiment with 
a flying-machine. But Langley was an 
exception among government experts, 
especially in his modesty about asking 
for big government appropriations, and 
my confidence in him made me more 
lenient in considering the extravagant 
prospectuses of others. 

The promotion and encouragement of 
agriculture is one of the enthusiasms of 
the present time and has been growing 
ever since the distribution of the appro- 
priation bills. Before that “reform” 
the Committee on Agriculture reported 
legislation and the Committee on Ap- 
propriations reported the appropriations 
for the Bureau of Agriculture. In 188] 
this appropriation was $250,000, and it 
was considered ample, but within ten 
years the bureau had become a depart- 
ment and the appropriation increased to 
$3,000,000. Last year Congress appro- 
priated $27,000,000 for the activities of 
the Department of Agriculture and gave 
another appropriation of $11,000,000 for 
the stimulation of agriculture for war 
emergencies, making a total of $38,000,- 
000 for the encouragement of farming 
four times that of ten years ago—and 
the average yield of cereals per acre is 
less now than then. This appropriation 
for the Department of Agriculture is con- 
stantly growing. This year it is $34,000,- 


000, and with the good-roads appropria 
tions which are handled by the depart- 
ment added, its annual disbursements 
amount to about $70,000,000. The ex- 
perts are continually crying for more 
and spreading propaganda to exten 














THE 


ork, even to teach the farmers’ 


how to cook and make butter. 


‘ cs 
There is one recommendation of the 
t Committe National Expendi- 


of the British House 


of Commons 
Phat commit- 
its report says that “the Treasury 
{ not exercise its powers of control 
; itself a spending department,” and 


recommended that the old-age pen- 


t 
control be transferred to some 


er department. But when we created 


Bureau of War Risk Insurance, 
\ eh is to be one of the greatest spend- 
i bureaus of the government, it was 


placed under the Treasury Department; 


d, partly by law and partly by execu- 


e order, the Secretary of the Treasury 
has become the controller of greater ex- 
penditures than any other administra- 
tive department to divert his attention 
from the function of looking after gov- 
ernment finances and checking up all 
expenditures. The President placed the 

mntrol of the railroads in the hands of 

e Secretary cf the Treasury, and Con- 

ress, under advice from the Treasury 
Department, has given it control of War 
Risk Insurance, of public buildings, the 
Coast Guard, the Public Health Service, 

d other spending bureaus. 

Several new government policies have 
the efforts of 
the stress of war. 
One is an appropriation of $11,000,000 
for the establishment of hospitals for 


heen adopted through 


hese bureaus under 


under the control 
of the Public Health Service, notwith- 


tanding the reports of the surgeon-gen- 


oldiers—and others 


erals of the army and navy that they had 
ample hospital facilities for all the sol- 
Here is 


service under the impulse to take care of 


diers. another duplication of 
the soldiers, and a new government pol- 
icy hy making it permanent for civilians; 
and the extension of the Public Health 
Service, which is the greatest mushroom 
rowth in the government, reaching out 

control the health of all the people 
and become a national dispensary and 
the of the Federal 
Treasury with an army of doctors pre- 


clinie at expen 
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scribing calomel and castor-oil to 100,- 
000,000 people without even looking at 
their tongues, 

Another hew policy was grafted last 
the Army Appropriation § bill, 
making an appropriation of about $3,- 
000,000 for the co-operation of the Fed- 


eral government 


year on 


with the states in the 
This Was also 
placed under the direction of the Public 
Health Service. 


been 


control of vice diseases. 


It may or may not have 
but it 
adopted, not as a separate measure, but 


a rood war policy; was 
as an amendment to the bill to appro- 
priate $10,000,000,000 for the army in 
the emergency of war, making an appro- 
bureau 

But, 
in addition to the trregular way of mak- 


priation to be controlled by a 


under the Treasury Department. 


ing the appropriation, there was the 
manufactured emotionalism for protect- 
ing the boys from greater dangers than 
those of battle, with alleged statistics to 
show that our boys were not fit to fight 
because of their vices. There was little 


debate on this ““war measure” because 
no member was prepared to dispute the 
statistics and be charged with defending 
vice; and gave the Public 
Health Service $3,000,000 and arbitrary 


power over all people who approached 


Congress 


an army camp, and also over interstate 
travel. This new policy came in answer 
to the agitation as to whether the Amer- 
ican boys were fit to fight, and that 
agitation appears like a nightmare since 
the boys showed to the whole world 
their fitness for fighting at Verdun, at 
St.-Mihiel, and in 
they drove back the Germans and won 
the war. The Provost-Marshal General’s 
report the statistics of 
the health experts by showing that of the 


the Argonne, when 


also. discredits 
millions of boys examined by the army 
surgeons only one per cent. of those re- 
jected as unfit for fighting were rejected 
because of vice disease, and that only 
one in a thousand of those examined was 
disqualified by reason of vice. Con- 
sciously or ignorantly, the health ex- 
perts slandered our American boys, but 
they got $3,000,000 and established an 
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autocratic power over all the people un- 
der the stress of war. They are trying 
to make this power permanent since the 
armistice, and, strange to say, the one 
voice raised against it in the last session 
was that of the only woman who ever 
held a seat and a vote in Congress. 
Where men feared to be misunderstood 
by opposing this new policy, a refined 
woman stepped into the arena to do 
battle and discuss a question which is 
Miss Rankin 
fought the paragraph, secured an amend- 
ment cutting off a part of the arbitrary 
power of the experts, and won the admi- 
ration of all members of the House by 
the way she laid aside mock modesty to 
discuss frankly and intelligently the 
questions involved in the control of vice 


barred from good society. 


disease. 

Some of our reformers are unconscious 
revolutionists, and some of the advo- 
cates of the budget system are of that 
They want to strike out the 
“government of the people” and the 


order. 


“sovernment by the people” from Lin- 
coln’s celebrated phrase, and retain only 
They 


are the reactionaries I most fear because 


“a government for the people.” 


they are going back toward the cen- 
tralization and bureaucracy that long 
ago disappeared from the world except 
i where it re- 
cently went down in a crash of anarchy. 


in Russia and Germany, 


We want no such “reform” in this coun- 
try. When we create a Budget Commis- 
sion we should keep it in (congress and 
as far as possible in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which is directly responsible 
to the people on the basis of population. 
If we leave any part of it to the executive 
we shall only exaggerate the present 
embarrassments. ‘The electorate will 
continue to hold the Representatives re- 
sponsible for the budget, whatever power 
they surrender to the executive. The 
heads of the departments want to make 


the budget of expenditures and compel 
Congress to levy taxes according to 
their plans for expenditure. The Pha 
raohs had that kind of a budget system, 
It was 
not the system embodied in the Amer 
ican Constitution. The President re- 
cently vetoed the Sundry Civil Appro- 
priation bill which carries appropria- 


and so had the Czars of Russia. 


tions for almost every department of the 
government, because the appropriation 
for one function was not as large as the 
chief of the bureau desired, although it 
Was more than double the official esti- 
mates submitted to Congress for that 
bureau; and because the bill put a limi- 
tation on the amount that might be paid 
in high salaries to the employees of the 
bureau; notwithstanding the fact that 
Congress from the beginning has pro 
vided by law what the salaries of the 
President and all other officers of the 
government should be. These develop- 
ments are all away from the budget 
plans of those who prepared the Consti- 
tution, and when Congress consents to 
the executive making the budget it will 
have surrendered the most important 
part of a representative government, and 
put this country back where it was when 
the shot at Lexington was “heard ’round 
the world.” 
sentation brought this nation into being, 
and I think we had better 


Taxation without repr 


stick pretty 
close to the Constitution with its divi 
sion of powers well defined and the tax- 
ing power close to the people. 

I Lelieve that the House of tepre- 
sentatives should have one committee 
with jurisdiction over appropriations, 
and that the House should stand firmly 
for its budget, because it is the one 
branch of Congress to which the Consti- 
tution committed this responsibility and 
the one which the people hold responsi- 


ble for the budget, which includes taxa- 
tion as well as expenditure. 
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BY BETH 


]' MIN HULING’S return meant noth- 
«J inginparticular to Molly Burt. The 
ole war, so far as that 
Molly 


rvthing in 


went, meant 
partic ular and 
She 


nothing in 
general. had ho 


hrothers and her father was over age; 
en her cousins had adventured only so 
questionnaires. She 


as to return 


mained an outsider, maintaining her 
lf-respect on a fringe of knitted socks, 
al dressings, Liberty Bond sales- 
nship, and occasional canteen ser- 
vices. 
But she maintained it 
Not a drive drove its triumphant 
wa through the inconsiderable but 
New England where 


lived without enrolling her name 


enthusiasti- 


patriotic town 
Molly 
mong its canvassers. She had a repu- 
tion for success in drives 
“Td 


( ralg 


' 


LO put her on the road for 
& Sons this Pe 
Craig, Sr., was reported to have said at 
United War Work headquarters. 
ot the nerve of a brass monkey 

an it all right, 
he common sense of a man who’s pulled 


himself to the top by 


like 


when war's over, 
*“She’s 
-oh, I 
needn’t laugh—and 


his boot-straps, 


and she’s good lookin’ enough to make 
vou think she hasn’t an idea in her 
head. She’d be a wizard on the road.” 


“Meaning that 


ir) who just went out?” 


little 
incredulously 


curly-headed 


inquired the man who had last made 
and tally 
a lamentable declension from headquar- 
of what he ought to get 
“Why, she’s just a 


his report, whose showed 


ters’ estimate 
from his district. 
kid!’ 

“No more a kid than you are,” said 
Craig, Sr. “‘She’s got the enthusiasm of 
a kid, though, and she ain’t afraid to 


show it.” 


THAT 


BRADFORD 


SEE 


GILCHRIST 


“Makes the thing look so darned 
attractive,” drawled another man, shift 
ing his cigar to the corner of his mouth, 
“that you fall for it. 
time of your life givin’ fifty dollars— 
or mebbe five hundred—that’s her.”’ 


Goin’ to have the 


*“T see. Good actor, eh?” 

“Not a bit of it,” said Craig, Sr., with 
*She’s honest. That's why 

the Thinks 

goin’ to have the time of your life.” 
Molly Burt, walking up Main Street a 

month after the war drive had pounded 


emphasis. 


she gets goods. vou are 


over the top, soliciting memberships for 
the Red this heard that 
John Huling was coming home. Jack’s 
sister Ada told her. 

“Oh, isn’t that sple ndid!”’ said Molly. 
“Is he going on lawyering with Rice & 
M: \ hew 
he want to stay in the army?” 

“It will be Rice & Mavhew, I 
I don’t think he 
in the army. .He is still in hospital, you 
know, 


Cross time, 


when he’s discharged. or doe S 


pre- 
ume. wants to stay 
waiting for a ship to bring him 
We had a letter yesterday, 
ten by one of the nurses.” 


home. writ- 

“When he is really home, how happy 
you will all be!” 

“Oh,” said John’s sister, and her face 
showed tired and old for a minute, as 
though a mask had slipped—* oh, you 
don’t know what it’s been like for the 
last 
been through it.” 

“IT can imagine,” said Molly. 

*“And now to have the war over and 
Jack alive—it’s too to be true. 
Mother can’t believe it. 1 think she’s a 


little superstitious, afraid to let herself 


year—nobody knows who hasn’t 


good 


be too happy. You see we don’t know 
yet what’s the matter.” 


“Does Grace know?” 
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‘Not a thing more than we do 
\ block farther up the street Molly 
met Cirace Dewey. 


“T know a happy girl,” said Moll 

Grace smiled. She was tall and stately 
and alway ~ the effec t of being p< r- 
fectly composed. For that reason her 
present eagerness was the more stril 
ing 

“Oh, Molly, it’s such a relief!” she 
chattered. “The long strain—not kno 
ing where Jack was, or anything at 
all about him, except that, wherever 


he was, he was pretty sure to be un- 
I’m afraid the 
| 


poor boy is dreadfully hurt we 


comfortable. And now 
don't 
really know even yet Sut when he 
Grace’s voice shook with 
a little thrill that disconcerted her quite 
as much as it pleased Molly, her too 
calm eyes glowed with a sudden immo- 
lating light 


to lay myself out to make it 


comes home” 


“when he comes home 1 
am going 
up to him.” 

“Lan ky Jack!” 


won't he 


Molly. “You 


alone in that, Grace, though 


said 


I'll admit you have advantages over the 
rest of us. Jack with his Croix de Guerre 
and all his other decorations can have 
anything he wants of this town.” 

She walked on, pleasurably stirred by 
the sight of an emotien she had hither- 
to had to take too much for granted 
Grace did care, she reflected. When you 
have fought as many battles for a person 
as Molly had for Grace it is agreeable to 
witness with your own eyes positive 
Did she care 
too much? Not wisely, but too well? 
Molls took herself to task sharply. 
What had suggested to her mind such a 
Grace would take hard 
takable that 
And, of course, when peo 


proof of your rightness. 


? 


foolish notion? 
whatever was way; she 
always had. 
ple fell in love they quite as surely let 
themselves in for hard things as for the 
other sort. Pure rapture was only pos 
sible because of the equal possibility of 
its antithesis. You ran risks when you 
put out from the safe shore in any such 
unstable craft as passion, ran risks with 


your eyes open, if you were as old as 
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Grace. Molly, 
incorrigibly romantic, knew 
thought of both shore 


theories remained 


who was equally old and 
what she 
Her 
had 


long been in love with love, but never in 


and boat. 

untested. She 

love with a man 
Meanwhile John 


shouldered, blue-eyed young 


Huling—the broad 
lawyer who 
had put his ring on the third finger of 
Dewey’s left 
away in his strength to Chateau-Thierry 
and St.-Mihiel—John Huling 
deed coming home, his firm feet stum- 
From the 
had been quite sure that he 


Grace hand and marched 


was in- 


bling in a world of darkness. 
first he 
didn’t mind what the war did to him, so 
long as it killed him, if it was going to 
Decency he didn’t 
He didn’t 
even ask for Grace. She was his, he knew 
as he lasted; and, if he 
didn’t want to 
That was why 
they hadn’t been married. 


kill him, completely. 
ask for, only thoroughness. 


that, as long 
didn’t last 


mortgage her 


whole. he 
future. 
Grace was 
willing enough in her heart of hearts; 
they both knew it. But John must, after 
all, have distrusted the war. 

And now he wasn’t going to whine. 
It had come, the thing he had in his soul 
stipulated against, and it wasn’t, after 
all, so bad but that it might have been 
Sounds meant a lot to him al 
ready; he could perceive that they were 
going to 


couldn't 


worse, 


mean more, Some fellows 


even hear. If you couldn't 
either hear or see, then you were in a 
bad Not otherwise. He was a 
little amazed at his own persistent cheer- 
fulness. It was a thing that had very 
little to do with his will. He didn’t try 
to be cheerful; it did itself. But he 
knew how the home town would look at 
this mental complexion of his. “How 
well John takes it!’ He grimaced. A 
fellow could put up with such things, if 
he had to. As for Grace—of course he 
wouldn't hold Grace. But if 
wanted to be held— That was as far as 
he got, consciously. He could tell when 
her. How persistently the old 
verbs stuck! 


way. 


aorrace 


he saw 


The town, when John finally reached 
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- devious shuntings from hospital 
spital, expert to expert, was aghast. 
| known that such things happened, 
had not expected them to 


John Huling had 


so incomparably its 


irse; it 
pen in its midst. 
best, so face to 
the sun had been 


Now the 


John’s sun, was nowhere to be seen 


lawn, so to sp ik: 

when he went away. 
were things blind men found to 
he town had a vague knowledge of 
them—but of what sort? Mere things, it 
professions were 
Yes, the town took 
But it made up its mind not 
{ let him know how hard it took him, 
how the sight of him, feeling his 
a cane, shoe ked it. 


| Vn would be 


i here 


re hended. ha zily > 
out of the question. 
| n hard 
vay 
The 


In so far 


clumsily with 
good to him. 
t could, it would make up. 


And John, who asked only to be 
treated as he had always been treated, 
found himself set apart, remote. They 

going to be kind; he sensed at 
their granite determination. Noth- 

¢ was too good for him, nothing but 
the healthy give-and-take of normal 


if just one of them had buffeted 


Th the old hearty fashion. he could, 
sometimes thought, have broken 
through. But they were too sorry for 


him; too kind even in welcome to man- 
handle a blind man. And he was 1] ho 
position to bluff them out. He had to 
let them be good to him, set him straight 
t corners, lead him over crossings, steer 


him around obstructions, talk to him in 
voices that said plainer than their stu- 


diously chosen words hov sorry the Vv 
were for him. A perpetual atmosphere 
‘ of compassion surrounded the returned 
soldier, and compassion was nothing that 


he had any use for. He wanted equality 

and fraternity, the equality and fra- 
F ternity of the blessés that joke at dis- 
abilities and think none the less or the 
more of a man for being armless or leg- 
The town thought 
Couldn’t these people just for a 
minute, Jack fumed, stop being sorry for 
a fellow? 


le Ss or eyeless. too 


much. 


At home it was no better. 


Nobody 
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second that he 
cheerful 


forgot even for a 
blind In the 
father. mother, sisters, big and little. he 


was 


voices of his 


could fairly feel the resolute lift, and the 
weight of it bore ponderously on his 
They when he 
them to be natural If they 
would only let themselves go now and 


spirit. were brave, 


wanted 
! Bless ’em, he’d love it. 
He had a 
fancy, when his too acute ear detected a 
studious 


then and cry 
Perhaps they did, in secret 
note of super-cheer in their 
voices, that they had been crying. The 
His 
But 
he could never catch even his mother off 
her guard. 


cheer was so palpably worked up. 


own was getting to be forced, too. 


She would never let herself 
go in his arms. 

They were SO sweet, too, his people, 
clovyingly sweet. If some one would only 
scold him once in a while, be cross to 
Now and then he became delib- 
Would anything 
ever did, except for- 


him! 
erately insufferable 
Nothing 
bearance. He gave up boorishness in 
How he had wanted to come 
How he had longed for it! Now 
that he was here, he hated it. His kind, 


he thought, gloomily , ought never to be 


happen? 
despair. 


home! 


returned to civil life: 


ought to be or- 


ganized into a of the abnormal. 


They 


Grace had no succor for him. 


corps 
understood one another. 

She was 
anything, 


worse, if than his home peo- 


ple. But he had been born to his heme 
people; he hadn't been born to Grace. 
He heard the iron ring 
so{t- 
hers« If for 
herself to his 
new limitations, wonting her thought to 


Grace was noble. 
of it in her voice under the velvet 
schooling 


ness. Grace was 


her life-work, adjusting 
his circumscriptions. It wasn’t easy for 
Grace, and he had to admire her. She 
had dismissed so lightly his proffer of 
freedom. 

sa suppose you had to get it out of 
your system, Jack.’ She had kissed him 
by way of punctuation to her words. 
“It’s traditional, the right 
course, to say what you've said. 
let’s forget it ” 

“But, 


thing, of 


Now 


Grace.” he  expostulated, 
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“things have changed since ] went away. 
It’s not fair for you to be bound 

“And if I want to be bound?” 

“You think you do,” he returned, “or, 
rather, I'm afraid that you think you 
There’s a difference.” 


“Listen to the lawyer,” 


ought. 
said Grace. 
His ear caught the almost inaudible gasp 
with which she recognized the slip. Her 
nervousness had betrayed her tact. 
Boldly he 


“Grace, 


seized the opportunity. 
have you really thought this 
thing all through? I’m a pretty husky 
fellow, you know.” 

“[ should hope so. Of course Ive 
thought it through.” 

He understood that she would not slip 
again. But what a strain, on perpetual 
guard for a lifetime! He tried again. 
“When | went away I left you free on 
purpose, in case—” 

She took the initiative from him im- 
periously. “Don’t you need me, Jack? 
Don't need 


now? 


me more than ever— 
And don’t you know that’s what 
a woman loves best 


you 


to be needed?” 

Her words came nearer his ear. He 
knew just how she was sitting forward 
with that well-remembered poised alert- 
ness that he had liked to watch. The 
words that had leaped to utterance died 
on his lips. How could he say to this 
devoted woman, “But I want a woman 
to love me, not my need of her’’? 

“Nobody, I think, needs me.” He 
tried to make the words whimsical. 

“TI do,” said Grace. “I need you—to 
She said it positively, tri- 
umphantly, as though she had scored a 
victory. 

But to John Huling’s vision the thing 
that had been between them lay there 
quite dead, dragged out into the open 
by her unwitting words. 

**T need you.” 


need me.” 


She repeated it almost 
gleefully, so sure was she of her own 
rightness and of her power to reassure 
him. ‘Don’t you know what my life 
would be like without you? Why, you 
You,” she laughed a little 
in her eagerness 


John. 


are my life. 
““vou’re my—my job, 
I read in a book once that was 
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the true solution of marriage, to make 
your husband your job.” 
| see.” 


her 


He reached out and patted 
hand. “Grace, 


woman. 


you're a good 
I don’t deserve you.” 

So uplifted was she in her consecration 
to the task ahead that she missed noth 
With quickened in- 
that she had 
She had dedi 


ing in his speech. 
sight Huling 
swept beyond passion. 


John saw 
cated herself to service. 
“Vou ought to be a nun, Grace,” he 
said, gravely. 
She turned startled eyes on him. “TI? 
A nun?” 
“You're 


” 
man. 


wasting yourself on one 
“As though it were waste! On you!” 
No, Grace was adamant in her con- 
sciousness of high calling. But John 
Huling wanted to kick something. He 
went out and kicked pebbles in the 
garden paths and acknowledged himself 
a cad of cads. He had wanted Grace 
than he had wanted his 
and that longing, too, had 
turned to dust and ashes. A lifetime 
spent with Grace looked intolerable to 
him now. From the high splendor of his 
vear in France he had sunk to the mud- 
dled exasperations of a fly in toils. That 
the web was woven of kindness could 
not mitigate the fact that he was caught. 

And then suddenly, like a merciful 
finger parting the strangling threads, a 
new voice came into his black world. 
Molly Burt was out of town when John 
Huling returned. “You remember 
Molly Burt, John?” his mother asked, 
“Ada 
Mean- 
better 


even more 


mother, 


one particularly grim morning. 
will be home in a few minutes. 
while, I tell Molly, she had 
come in here and amuse you.” 
“Remember Molly Burt? I should 
say so,”” said John, striding forward with 
outstretched hand. Even at the cost of 
hitting something, he refused to grope. 
Which was Molly Burt, he wondered— 
the curly-headed short girl Ada used to 
play about with, or the dark, tall one? 
Then a cool, firm little hand slipped into 
his and gave him back pressure for pres- 














sure. 


\ voice spoke and John caught 
his breath. He felt like a drowning man 
drawn suddenly up into the blessed life- 
He filled his ears with that 


was a miracle, it couldn’t be 


giving air. 
voice. It 
true, but he reveled in it; he would have 
committed any crime to keep it speak 
A trifle light-headedly he found 


himself sitting on a sofa beside the voice, 


ing. 


guided there, as he remembered after- 
ward, without any impression of guid- 
ance by the firm little hand to which he 
had clung with the tenacity of one who 

And still 
He might 
have returned unscathed, for all the com- 
passion in it, and he was an adept by 
now 


has been phy sit ally drow ning. 
that blessed voice spoke on. 


at “listening in” 
words. 


between spoken 
Only admiration and human 
Vor. CXXXIX 


TE STOP BEING 


+ SORRY FOR A FELLOW? 


fellowship sounded between the words 
of Molly s speech. John Huling had 
grown such a stranger to admiration 
unalloyed with pity, that he hung on 
fatuously even after his sister’s return, 
hung on until he reminded himself 
sternly that if she thought him “dotty” 
or “fresh” she wouldn’t 
forbid that 
him fresh! 


again. 


think 


come 


Heaven she should 

“You have quite cheered Jack up,” 
said his sister, walking with Molly to the 
outer door “He’s a bear sometimes, 
peor hoy fs 

“Ts he?” smiled Molly. “He’s tre- 
mendously interesting. Just think, Ada, 
of the thrilling 
through!” 

“He paid for them,” said Ada 


things he’s been 
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“Perhaps” Molly tilted her chin 
“he found them worth paying for.” 
It was three days later that John’s 


Molly 


she said, 


mother sSurt on the 


stopped 
“Molly,” 


often as you can, won't you? We are 


street “run in as 
trying to throw John as much as pos- 
sible in the soci ty of voung people he 

And 
Didn't 


mustn't grow morose, poor boy 
you seem to have a way he likes. 
you tell him stories?” 
He told me stories,’ corrected Molly. 
I’ve been counting the days till I could 
decently come and hear SOOTHE more.” 
That was 
nocently and happily, 


“é 


the way it began, quite in- 
often with Grace 
sitting by, John reveling in the sheer 
comfort of Molly *s Voce, Molly blithely 
letting herself go, secure behind the pro- 
tecting barrier of John’s engagement. It 
never occurred to her to be on her guard. 

Something else occurred to her. “It 


makes me boil,” she told her mother, 
“to hear how they speak to him. Just 
as though they were sorry for him 


sorry for a man like that! Can’t they 
see he’s had more in his life than we shall 
He's been at the heart of 
one of the world’s biggest minutes, he 
has helped make the clock tick right. 


As though he 


ever have? 


And they’re sorry for him! 
had lost something!” 

* Most 
sight 


would consider evVve- 


people 


something, daughter,” said her 
mother, mildly. 

“He’s got another sight,” defended 
Molly, * He's the keenest thing! 
And, if you didn’t know about his eves, 
{ don’t him-—I 
almost don’t believe you'd notice any- 
thing the matter at all.” 

“Wouldn't you? 

“That's perhaps. 
But he is so quick at concealing it He 


swiftly. 


believe, just meeting 


I haven't seen him.” 


gomg rather far, 


needn't stick to cover the Way he does. 


[ wish he wouldn't Grace ought not to 


let him. I wonder 
What she wondered Molly did not 
Say Instead she veered back to indig 


nation 
My soul! He’ 


for himself, is he? If he 1s, 


“Sorry for him! s not 


sorry you 
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can't detect it But they’re going to 
spoil things for him. They will spoil 
everything he got over there if they 
don’t stop ‘poor-boying’ him. Why 
can't they let him walk on his own 
feet?” 

It was a pity John couldn't hear 


Molly’s tirade, her voice richly vibrant 
protest. On the hand, if 
John already had the 
substance of all but the last sentence. 
He got that, too, the next day. Mrs. 
Huling was headache; 


Ada had 


detach her kitten from a neighbor’s cast- 


with other 


wasn't necessary. 


sleeping off a 


been hastily summoned to 


away catnip; Grace was detained by 
the dressmaker; for a few minutes Molly 
and John were alone. 

“When are you going to begin prac- 
tice?” Molly asked, casually, tossing the 
question like a ball for him to catch and 
toss back 

*Begin—what did you say?” 
Surprise made John fumble. 


Molly did not help him. 


She merely 


threw her ball again. “When are you 
going to begin practice?” 
This time John caught it, none too 


dexterously. “‘ Why—er—Rice & May- 
hew’s is rather out of the question, now, 
isn’t it?” 

“T don’t see why,” said Molly. 
“Parkman did history. He made up 
chapters in his head and dictated them 
whole. You could do law in your head. 
You have finished studying.” 

* Nobody ever finishes studying law, 
Molly.” 

“Oh, vou would need a partner—a 

to read and look up 
But 


kind of sub-partner 


things for you. you have one 
already.” 
“T have, have I?” 
“Of course! Grace.” 
“Oh ves, Grace.” He 


“She hasn't 


was silent a 


minute. mentioned the 
subject.” 

“Perhaps she is waiting for you,” sug- 
gested Molly. ‘ Waiting for you to show 
her that you want to talk about it.” 


“Perhaps.” The word fell like a 


plummet into unfathomable depths. “I 














“YOU OUGH O BE A NUN, 
un’t quite see Grace in the rdle you 
suggest.” 

“Can't you?” Molly was all eager- 
ness. “J can. I can’t see her doing any- 
thing else. Why, she'd love to! And 
then think, when you won cases, how 
proud she would be. not only of vou, 
but because she had made it possible 
for you to win them!” 

“It sounds very engaging—as you 
put it.” 

“Tt would sound engaging as any- 
body might put it. The point isn’t in 
the way it’s put—the point is in the 


thing itself. 

marriage.” 
et 

suddenly, almost, she thought, as though 


That’s my idea of a happy 
His face turned toward hers 
he could see. 


Molly nodded * Doing 


things together. Co-operating. Oh, you 


spiritedly. 


HE SAID, GRAVELY 


GRACE,” 


don’t know how the women in this town 
will envy Grace!” 
“T honestly think you believe it!” 
“Of course I believe it! But that isn’t 
the point, either—what I believe. It’s 
true.” 
“By George! she believes that, too!” 
Molly got to her feet. She had sowed 
Her idea 


“T’m not going to sit here and 


her seed. now was to let it 
sprout. 
have you laugh at me,” she announced, 
buttoning her coat. 

He let her go. “Little Molly’s got a 
he jeered. to 


But 


temper,” “She ought 
smooth down her fur, so she ought. 
don’t let her forget to come again.” 
There was a queer excitement in his 
voice. Molly thought that he was stirred 
at the idea of going on with the law. She 
did not know that she had been handling 


gunpowder. 
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Just at that point in the old-fashioned 


game these three twentieth-century 
young people were unwittingly playing 
Fate took a hand 
instance 


Molly 


evel of 


Fate’s guise in this 
Now 
was desperately afraid of dogs, 
She had been 
afraid of dogs ever since in her remotest 
childhood al big black dog had frightened 
her. But she managed for the most part 


Was an Eskimo dog. 


(American dogs. 


to camouflage a quaking heart with the 
physical attitude of a bold front. The 
Eskimo dog its constitutional in 
Molly’s home town, muzzled, with the 
record of a wicked Eskimo past attend- 
like a but impalpable 
Now and then it succeeded in 
ivoiding constitutionals altogether and 
blazed a bloody trail for itself, till it was 
caught and beaten and tied up. 


took 


ing it visible 


genius 


On such an unmuzzled escapade the 
Eskimo dog Molly. The Huling 
deep, high walled, and 
densely planted to evergreens. John, in 


met 
garden Was 
could stride 
along its paths for the most part un- 
\ gate at the 
lower end of the garden was free to such 
of the Hulings’ friends as lived in the 
opposite direction from the Hulings’ 
front door Molly often made use of 
this gate It a full street of 
walking, as that 
She was making use of it when she met 
How 


nobody ever found out 


his stone-kicking moods, 


marked by his neighbors. 


Sa\ ed her 


streets run in town. 


the Eskimo dog. he had got in 
The point was 
that he was there, trotting along a path 
at right angles to Molly’s. 
teeth, her. 
Molly’s heart jumped into her throat, 
but she was game. 


He growled, 


baring his when he saw 
She turned around 
and backed toward the house, keeping 
her eves on the dog. Growling, he fol- 
lowed her, his little eves bloodshot. In 
a minute he would spring. In anticipa- 
tion she could feel his jaws on her throat, 
tearing her flesh. Panie seized her. She 
forgot everything; turned primitive, ele- 
mental. She screamed. “John!” Molly 
“John! John!” 

There was an unexpected rush of feet 
shout. <A 


screamed 


on the gravel, a tall figure 
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rounded a clump of conifers; a 
descended, flail-like. Yelps 
whistle from over the wall. 
dog turned tail and fled. 
And Molly fled, With a cer 
tainty that frightened as much as it 
elated her, when she came to think of it 
she fled 


Huling’s arms. 


stick 
YTOW Is: a 


The Eskimo 


too. 


afterward, into John 
At the moment neither 
John nor Molly thought of doing any- 
thing else. After that moment it was too 


late to think. The 


Irre\ ocably . 


straight 


thing was done 

Grace’s voice broke quietly on their 
unconsidered beatitude. 

“The dog is muzzled now,” she re- 
marked, composedly. 

Too much cannot be said for Grace’s 
self-possession. 

John and Molly started apart guiltily. 

John found his voice first. 
into the house.” 

“T must go home,” said Molly. 

He made no move to detain her. “ By 
the front way, then. I won't have you 
going back through the garden.” 

Molly’s heart thrilled at his masterful 
imperative. He dictated as to the dis 
posal of something that belonged to him. 
Obediently she went out by the front 
gate, trembling with happiness, shaken 
with 


“Let's go 


too ex- 
alted to be afraid. She had been at home 
for an hour before the stricken conscious- 


remorse, too abased and 


ness assailed her of possible watching 
eves. Had any one besides Grace seen? 
Was it a sheltered spot where they had 
stood? Might it not have been the most 
unscreened place in all the garden where 
Fate had staged their unpremeditated 
discovery? If so, what then? Grace, who, 
Molly felt quite sure, could live down 
anything that had not been seen—was 
even capable of ignoring it, if she chose 

could not withstand publicity. Molly 


unpacked her suit-case and sat down to 
She was sorry for Grace, but she 
knew now that John loved her, and love, 
thought Molly, her heart in turmoil, has 
rights. 

John and Grace walked side by side 
At the steps, instine- 


wait. 


into the house. 
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tively, she put out her hand to guide him 


ind drew it back, her he Ip unproffered. 
John was mounting easily, almost as 
easily as though he could see. He 
seemed to have forgotten that he was 

nd There Was look inh his face, 
nseen since John came home Irom 


the old, confi- 
In the midst of 


France, 


dent swing in his stride. 


a look of power; 


her bewilderment the thought occurred 
to (;race that 


John Huling 
] ] 


looked like a man among men. 


once more 

For the scene she had witnessed meant 
to Grace, at first, nothing more powerful 
That ought to have 
but it didn’t. 
ilized with a sense of surprise that it 


an astonishment 


taught her something, She 


was a long time since John Huling had 


kissed her as he had just kissed Molly. 


THAT 


SEE 


~) 


_ 
a) 
w~ 


Memory might have fixed for her the 
prec ise date as the one whi h marked 
that detail 


Grace only felt that some- 


John’s home-coming, but 
eluded her. 
thing, which she had grown used to look 
upon as hers, seemed not to belong to 
And she missed it. The 


loss of it bewildered her. She would as 


her any more. 


soon have expected the blue of heaven to 
fall on her as to see John and Molly 
clasped in each other's arms. She didn’t 


know how to act. Convention required 
| 


that she return his ring, didn’t it? 
“1 give this back, don’t 12” she asked. 
“Vou have reason to,” said John. 


“Tm afraid I’ve muddled things pretty 
badly. May I tell you that what you 
saw was as much a surprise to Molly as 


it was to you?” 

















OUNDED THI 


Grace bowed, forgetting for the mo- 
ment his blind eves. = suppose people 
can't help that kind of thing. But I had 


always thought—in spite of what is 
said 

“No,” he interposed, gravely, “they 
can't help it, Grace—not when you 


spring a surprise on them.” 

She hesitated. “Perhaps this isn’t a 
nice question to ask, but—-what haven't 
I done that I ought to have done, John?” 

Quite plainly she was still baffled. 

“It to hesitate. 
“The war has queered me,” he said, at 
last 

“T wouldn’t say that.” 
sent acknowledged vehemently. 
were unfortunate.” 


was the man’s turn 


Her very dis- 


‘You 


(gain he saw himself through her eyes, 
a maimed thing, broken and cast aside. 


He longed for Molly to tell him his mis- 
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fortune was his glory, a handicap only 
to be overcome. 

* Grace,” he asked, “if vou had been, 
as you thought, in danger of your life, 
would you have yelled to me as Molly 
did?” 

“Why, said “not in 


Molly’s case, not unless I thought you 


no,” Grace, 


could have helped. And, of course,” she 
added, gently, “in that case you 
couldn't.” 

“The point is,” said John, “that 


Molly felt I could help 


Grace was still puzzled. 


and I did.” 
“But what 
has that to do with us?” 

“She sees me whole, Molly does.” 

He did not try further to enlighten her. 
There were things people had to under- 
stand intuitively or go forever without 
fathoming. Molly’s dependence on him, 


a broken reed, was of these. For him- 
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mace him 
had 


Was sorry tor 


Isl\ ealed an’, as he 
rvthing consid 
thought Grace was well out of 
them 


What 


the iwo ot 


I marriage 


SLCCeSS O 


- was her affair and his 
We’ ‘ me KK 1 ne s iggested 
ut i¢ vel 
.) » L couldn't do that.” Of the 
ee of them only Grace knew quite 


much watching eyes might hav 
“Td really rather not. 

John.” 
John, ii 
If you'd only kick me a little, Pd 
about this. You're too kind.” 
That was the thought. 


The town sympathized with Grace, so 


I hope she 
ake vou happy, 
“Grace. sad you're a noble 
Hpette! 
what town 
SO steadfast. 
John, the 
feet of clay But the town’s opinion bore 
rdest on Molly 


urred 


SO ready to do her 


town felt, had shown 


Where Su¢ h all ex 
there 
said the town. 


ndoubtedly was t 


have been 


Molly 


must 


OSION OC 
mne provocation, 
» blame 
irprise of finding her sacri 
k into her lap, Grace had 
i throb of relief, it 
She had so many other 
had dedi 
to John, and dedication 
But dedica 
And Grace’s 
Her 
outlet, straight 
hard it had once 
Was it fair of John 


to jilt her just for readiness to hold to 


} } tcf 
otten to reviste! 
Mall Wo cle r 


motions to 


surmount She 
ited her future 
of any sort is an exaltation. 
on must have its altar. 

tar had 


obleness, 


ved another's. 
balked ot an 
iv lost sight of how 


ught 


been pre 


that outlet 


her bargain, for 
In the end that 
could make of the affair. 
L trifle hazy that. Chagrin tri 
imphed. “I wasn’t able to hold him,” 
she told herself. 

But it was Grace who stood up tor 
Molly. ** We mustn’t go back on Molly ee 
she said. ‘We must help her through 
Don't / 
That, 


worse as well as for 


) tter? 


was all Grace 
She was even 


about 


know what she has to face?” 


too, was noble of Grace 


THAT 
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John’s 
splendid the wav Grace 
Molly,” she told John 
courage 1s wonderful.” 

vs Molly 's wonderful,” said John, but 
he felt his first twinge of doubt. 
Could Molly be putting anything over 


said so 


sister “Tt tw simply 
stands by 


“She thinks her 


sick 
or him? He couldn't see her face, it was 
true, but he would have sworh no voice 
could so deceive him, a connoisseur in 
voices He tried to put the doubt out 
of his mind, to force himself to the old 
If Molly failed him! 
But faith will not be forced. The spring 


buoyant trust 
He came to 
than to 
know, one Way or other, the truth. The 


truth might strike away the props Molly 


ol John’s had bee hh sapped 


desire nothing more ardently 


had put under his life, might cripple him 
irreparably, but it would not torment. 
And here, unwittingly, Grace saved 
Grace met Molly for the first time 
the Hulings’s. 
Grace, too, if you please, was wonderful. 


him. 


after the cataclysm, at 


She did not understand, but she bore no 


grudges. The two girls never knew that 
John was in the next room, whose open 


door stood 


wide behind Grace's chair. 
Ada had told Grace that John was in the 


garden. She had supposed he was. 


It was Grace’s voice that brought 
John from his desultory toying with 


braill His 
hand closed so tightly on the book that 
his knuckles blanched. 

* Molly,” Grace asked, “will vou tell 


me something? 


to the tiptoe of attention. 


How do you manage al- 
wavs to look so happy “als 

Molly laughed. “* What a funny ques- 
Why shouldn’t I look happy? I 
am happy.” 

“That 
Grace. 


tion! 


isn’t enough for me,” said 
“You're an 


Molly, perfectly amazing 


amazing person, 
I never car 
ried on as you do, as though you weren't 
carrying on at all. How do you do it? 
You know and I know She paused, 
expectant. 

“But [I don’t,” said-Molly. There was 
no mistaking the genuineness of her be- 
“T don’t in the least know 


talking about. Grace.” 


wilderment 


what you are 
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Really e Grace's skepticism was 
also plain. “Tf life with John doesn’t 
take courage, what does take it?” 

John held his breath for Molly's an- 
swer. It came with a laugh, a sponta- 
neous, tender little laugh of pure hap- 
piness. John could have sworn, from the 
tone of her voice, that Molly was blushing. 

** Not to live with him.” 

Then, as though she caught the stab, 
for Grace, that those words held, Molly ’s 
voice hurried on. 





“Courage is the last thing it takes to 
live with John. Don’t you go to being 
sorry for me, Grace. Why, I—I shall 
have the time of my life!” 

In the next room, unseen, the muscles 
of a man’s hand relaxed, the blood flowed 
back into white knuckles, self-confidence 
rose once more triumphant in a brain 
What, after all, was the loss of an eye 
or two? A mere handicap to be over- 
come. It was still good to be alive, a 
proud thing to be a man. 








MARSHAL FOCH: AN INTIMATE PORTRAIT 


BY BARON ANDRE DE MARICOURT 


} ul . istice has already been done to the nilitary ar hieveme nts of the great leader of 

the Allies, but here is presented for the first tume an intimate glim pse of the great soldier, 
. , 4) ! j } J 

ething of the influences that have surrounded him since childhood. and por 


traying Foch the Man as his family and friends know him. The Marshal himself has 
read and ap] roved the arti le 7 hic } his frie nd, the Baron de Maricourt. has u ritte n, and 


ny, ly f urnished fron his collection the photographs that accom pany it. 


gee Marshal of France, can be father of the Marshal was influential 


called the Marshal of Fire. at Valentine during the Revolution. 

The name Foch is not Alsatian, as has By means of his iron will he was sue- 
often been said. It is essentially Pyre- cessful in putting down riots. In the 
nean and indicates a Celt-Iberian origin. © charming town of Arreau—little known, 
Fos, Foe, Fok, Fouch, Fous, Foux, Forx, but dear to the Marshal—he married 
and Foch have the same etymology. Mlle. Ducuing, the daughter of a notable 
They are names of place and mean home man. She brought him a dowry of 
and fire thirty thousand frances, an important 


Hardy warriors, proud soldiers, men sum in those days. This man of energy 
of energy who have made their mark in built tanneries and windmills and a 
history, were born beautiful country 
house at Valen- 
tine, and contin- 
ued trading with 
Spain. In this 
dwelling, fur- 
nished with taste 


in Foix. During 
the religious wars 
in the sixteenth 
century the Foch 
family settled in 
the village of Val- 
entine near St.- and hung with in- 
Gaudens. For teresting canvas- 
es, Marshal Foch 
spent the vaca- 
tions of his youth 
and dreamed the 
dreams of his 
childhood. 
Bertrand Foch, 
the father of the 
Marshal, was a 
high functionary 
of the Second 
Empire. At Ar- 
gelés, he married 
Mile. Dupré, the 
daughter of the 


The grand- GENERAL FOCH IN CIVILIAN DRESS Chevalier Dupré, 
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three centuries 
they enjoyed con- 
siderable promi- 
ncuwece. They 
carried on com- 
merce which re- 
quired initiative 
and courage. They 
bought mules, 
and, in order to 
sell them in Spain, 
had to eross the 
brigand-infested 
summits of the 
Pyrénées. 











THE HOME OF THE Ft 


from whom Marshal Foch 
military qualities. 

The maternal grandfather of the Mar- 
shal soldier of the Guard of the 
First Empire. He retired in 1815, upon 
Although 


he attained only the grade of captain, he 


inherits his 


Was a 
the return of the Bourbons. 


had in him the making of a high com- 
manding officer. The Chevalier distin- 
guished himself at Arcola, at Rivoli, at 
Marengo, at Austerlitz, and in Spain. 
He fought in Germany to defend the 
ideals of the French Revolution against 
German medievalism, and thus was one 
of the precursors of our soldiers of to- 
day 

childhood Foch heard 
stories about the wars of Napoleon. All 
the Ducuings 


During his 
and they were legion 
talked to him about the profession of 
Marshal Foch speaks with en- 
thusiasm of his grandaunt, Jenny Du- 
She Aunt Nini 
and was the widow of General Noguez 
who, under the First Empire, was the 
Viceroy of Holland. 


Aunt Nini was very deaf and, in a 


arms. 


cuing. Was known 


as 


quavering voice, loved to dwell on the 


stories of old times. She had accom- 
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FAMILY AT VALENTINE 


panied her husband in the wars of the 
Empire, and this prodigious memory 
lighted up the evening of her life. She 
used to the little Ferdinand. sit 
down straight in front of her on an un- 


make 


comfortable chair and recount to him 
her adventures. 

“Do you remember, Ferdinand,” she 
“that wonderful day the 
Emperor gave us a ball in Prussia?” 

“But no, my aunt,” cried the future 
Marshal. “I wasn’t born yet!” 

“Ah, yes, that’s true .. .” 


But soon the old lady, pursuing her 


said, when 


dream, said, softly: 

“Do you remember, Ferdinand, that 
\usterlitz . 
* But no, my aunt, I wasn’t born yet.” 
“Ah, ves, that’s true . ‘ 
But, all the same, the glorious pano- 


on the evening of 


rama passed before the eyes of the imag- 
inative child and spoke to him of the 
glories of France. 


Foch 


schooling 


ISOS1. 
Tarbes, 


was born in His early 
at where his 
father was secretary of the prefecture. 
He applied himself to his studies and 
showed an intelligence above the aver- 


was 








MARSHAL 


e for his age His professor of math- 
tics marked him fourth in his class 
observed that here was “a_ geo- 

etrical mind and the makings of a 

Polytechnicien.” He spent his vacations 
th his father, a man of talent, his 
other, a rare woman, and his sister 

Jenny and his two brothers, one of whom 


father He 


wes. He enjoved fishing. 


liked the 
His bellig- 


erent spirit and the Vivacity of his race 


al Jesuit 


ould have drawn him into boyish quar- 
els if the wise direction of his parents 
id not inculeated very early into him 
nasterv over himself, which he de- 
eloped in a high degree 

Foreigners know little about the homes 
of old France erected upon a foundation 
of common of modesty, and of 
visdom. It that kind of home 
which nurtured the Foches, the Castel- 


Is, the Jottres. 


SCTISeE, 


Was 


and so many of our 
French soldiers whose apparent frivolity 
concealed reserves of endurance and an 
energy that astonished and confounded 


our enemies. Energy, and the struggle 
for existence, together with the ideals 
drawn from the Gospel there is the 
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foundation upon which were placed the 
stones of the home in which Foch spent 
his childhood. On both the paternal and 
maternal sides of the family the biblical 
injunction, ‘Increase 
had heeded. 


large families and to augment the mod- 


and multiply,” 


been To bring up these 
est income, the children had to learn to 
The father of Foch gave the 
example, and every word he uttered was 
a precept. 


Ww rk, 


His mother had a powerful 


influence upon him. She was a woman 


whom Solomon would have ealled 
strong, a woman of action whose love 
of duty was whole - hearted. She 


preached the constant pursuit of an 
ideal, moderation in pleasure, and the 
cult of simplicity. 

In these old homes—and very numer- 


ous they are, too, with us—family au- 
thority was absolute and recalled the 
pate rfamilias ot antiquity . Obedience to 
moral teaching had to be total. 


that they might be receptive to omni re 


In order 


seibili, the minds of the children were 
steeped in classic lore and in the pure 
reasoning that comes only tkrough the 


study of philosophy. 











HOME O} 


THE DUCUINGS AT 


ARREAU (HAUTES-PYRENEES) 
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All this must be said if the character 
of Foch is to be understood. After hav- 
ing been the slave of instruction he was 
able to apply it when he became master. 
to obey 


It is because he knew how 


while he preserved his independence of 

judgment—that Foch now knows how to 

command 
Recently I 


my first 


Oppor- 


er} 
> 


tunity to dine in- 
formally with the 
Marshal since he 
into world 
prominence. With 


peculiar force it 


came 


back to me 
Foch 
is the product of 
our old-fashioned 


came 


how much 


education, and ‘at 
the same time how 
the 
his early environ- 


influence of 


ment has been 
strengthened and 
completed by the 


mannerinwhich he 


has used advan- 
tages life has given 
him. Foch is a pro- 
found psychologist 
and has become 


FOCH CENTER 


an observer as 
keenas Bonaparte. 

Naturally, | was a bit intimidated by 
his prestige. He quickly put me at my 
better 
that if this man impresses one with his 
authority, if he 
that he be 


where, it Is 


ease. IL understood than ever 
requires instinctively 
obeyed always and every- 
because his orders, never 
reflection, are = in- 
spired by the ideas of duty and noblesse 
oblige inbred from infancy and cultivated 


like precious flowers. 


given without due 


They are the dy- 
In that 
provincial house, free from the vanity 
and 


namic elements of his strength. 


snobbishness one meets too often 
among our worldly minded, but for all 
that not deeply rooted in our race, he 


acquired qualities of simplicity which 
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Not 
only is he incapable of affectation and of 
having his head turned by glory, but he 


nothing can ever make him lose. 


like a stranger in the midst of 


the outward show imposed upon him by 


SCC TILS 
his position. Only as a soldier leading 
his men or presiding at a staff meeting 
does he fit into the picture. 

In public, where 
the demonstration 
is not military or 
where he is on 
show rather than 
on duty, Marshal 
Foch not 
seem to realize 
that he is’ being 
As he 
lacks vanity 
like 


great 


does 


lionized. 

un- 
other 
men he 


many 
5 | gets no. satisfac- 
tion out of being 
the center of at- 
On the 
other hand, he en- 
joys publie func- 


traction. 


tions in his own 

I wish I 
tell—with- 
being indis- 
creet how Mar 
shal Foch relates 
to those who know 
him well his im- 
pression of official fétes, of diplomatic 


way. 
could 
out 





and 
of which he is at this moment the hero 
of hero-worshipers. 
French 


gatherings, of dinners receptions, 
Joffre may be the 
with a 
Pé- 


tain may be the Northerner who resigns 


shrewd peasant type 


large amount of English phlegm. 


himself to having a fuss made about 
But Foch takes in everything 


that is going on, sizes up those who 


him. 


speak to him, is amused by the fuss 
and the the fashion- 
able and the fine speeches of the mas- 

Without the slight- 
but with spirit and 
humor and insight, he paints the scene. 
Every word counts, and he has missed 


self-seeking of 


ters of ceremonies. 


est malevolence, 








TRAOUNFEUNTEUNION 


nothing Listening to him ts like seeing 


the story appear in a black-and-white 


sketch. His home training taught him 
how to see—and how to tell what he 
Saw. 

It taught him many other things: 
a taste for the sciences and for litera- 


ture, and that delicate culture SO ofte n 
met in the provinces ol the Py rénées, 


where floral games have crowned artists 


and poets. During that evening of free 
dom from responsibility and care Foch 
avoided serious subjects. I was_ par- 


ticularly struck by the fact that he had 
kept in the midst of his preoccupations 
the interest in the literature 
and philosophy, his heritage from the 
days of childhood. 


Marshal Foch does not like politics, 


world ot 


in the mazes of which he will never get 
entangled. He like the un- 
healthy and destructive literature that 
has become the fashion of the day. No 
more does he like the 


does not 


“war literature” 
which gives false impressions and in- 
exact pictures of a drama so great that 
“no poet,” to quote Foch, “has yet 


FOCH'’S HOMI 


IN BRITTANY BEFORE THE WAR 


arisen to sing its gigantic deeds.” From 
Marshal 


classics and of the old 


his infaney the 
the love of the 
French authors. 


has cherished 


(mong modern writers 
he looks for those who, instead of calling 
attention to the gloomy side of life and 
leading us to unwholesome introspec- 
tion, relieve the mind and raise a laugh. 
He likes the drama of the Second Empire 
because he finds in it human emotions 
simply expressed and not overdrawn, in 
stilted. 
He talks about his favorite dramas, and 
knows how to put the outstanding feat- 


language not extravagant or 


ures of a tragedy or comedy into a few 
words. He says that Anglo-Saxon litera- 
ture has attractions for him, and that 
studied the literature of Ger- 
many, in which he discovered long ago 


he has 


the cloudy, pagan, and uncivilized char- 
acteristics of the strange mysticism of 
our enemies. 

At the Collége de Tarbes 
ceived his education, but naturally his 
most childhood 


the vacations at 


Foch re- 


recollections 
Valen 


Life in the mountains strength 


pleasant 
center around 
tine. 
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ened his body and inspired him, but at 
home he had to learn repression. 
\ story told me by a childhood friend 
Koch’s self-control. He hated 
One evening at dinner in the vast 


proves 
peas 
dining-hall, where the Empire furniture 
added to the solemnity and strictness of 
the atmosphere, his parents forced him 
to eat his peas, and were astonished to 
see the child gobble them up hastily. 
They questioned him. 

“My 


mouth 


heart comes right up in my 


when I crack them,” answered 
Ferdinand. 
as | really 


holding back his tears, 


“Then, as | want to obey, 
he added, 


*T swallow them 


want to obey,” 


in one gulp is 

Later, Foch lived in different provin 
cial towns, notably St.-Etienne, where 
his father held the position of tax-col- 
lector. He continued his studies with the 
Jesuits of that great working city. In 
1869 he went to Metz to prepare for the 
Keole Polytechnique. 

Immediately war was declared he vol 
unteered and put in the Fourth 
Infantry at Chalons-sur-Marne. In 
IS71, he returned to Metz to 
take up again his studies. The Collége 
Saint-Clément, kept by the Jesuits, had 


Was 


January, 
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a great reputation for 


good 
Polytechniciens. It was in an hour fright- 
fully sad and when all looked dark that 
the vocation of Foch was decided. 

1871, 
shameful peace that marked the triumph 
of Prussia. 


forming 


In January, the 


was signed 
Twilight was falling upon 
the somber study-hall where all the 
Around Metz 
the voice of the cannon began to thunder 
forth the triumph The 
ground windows shook. 
No one word. Then a 
Jesuit father, who had been a naval offi- 


hearts were somber also. 


f Germany. 
trembled, tie 
dared Say a 
cer, said, slowly, scanning his words: 

“My children, pray God for the future 
of France. Alsace and Lorraine are no 
longer ours.” 

“We prayed,” said the Marshal; “no, 
we did more than that. We 
And are at the 
evening of our life, our prayers are heard 
and our vows are fulfilled.” 


made our 


VOWS. 


now that we 


Bavarian troops occupied the city and 
went out of their way 


to be insolent. 
They allowed, however, the future Poly- 
But 
the troops, multiplying demands and 
stipulations, occupied a part of the col- 
lege. 


techniciens to finish their studies. 


The students had to meet con- 











THE VILLEMETRIE PARK, WHERE FOCH 


SPENT 


HIS LEISURE MOMENTS DURING THE WAR 














THE FANTRAT HOTEL AT SENLIS 
tinually in the corridors and on the play- 
eround and at the door the German sol- 
diers, who bullied them and made them 
submit to humiliations without number. 
Foch was beside himself with rage. He 
passed his examination successfully at 
Nancy to the sound of the German 
hands that General Manteuffel, with his 
habitual lack of tact, 
Foch 


which rent his ear and his soul. 


ordered to play. 


never forgot these musical notes 
Forty- 
two years later, when he 


Was named 


commander of Twentieth 
Corps of Lorraine, he ordered for the day 
of his entry at Nancy, August 23, 1913, 
a great parade in which participated the 
bands of the Sixth Regiment of the city. 
It was an night, for it 
marked his into the post that 
found him ready for service when the 
hour came to wipe out the blot of 1871. 

I have dwelt on these facts because 
they form an important detail of which 
ho biographer of Foch has spoken. Dur- 
ing the occupation he studied the Ger- 
man soul, which he knows intimately. 


the superb 


unforgetable 
entry 


The depths of its baseness, he Says, we 


FOCH S HEADQUARTERS 





AFTER THI ARMISTICE 


was 
in one of the great cities of France when 


must keep constantly in mind. He 


that city was annexed to Germany. It 
was on that day, at the Collége Saint- 
Clément, that the thought of a life-task 
was engraved upon his heart. From that 
moment he swore to concentrate all the 
efforts of his life toward a single end 
the just revenge. It was at the time of 
his first contact with the enemy that the 
impressionable youth, smarting under 
the humiliation of his country, said to 
himself: 

*We must retake Alsace and Lorraine. 
France must net remain a conquered 
nation. I must be the liberator.” 

This thought sustained him with the 
force of an obsession at Paris during the 
Commune. For Foch arrived at the 
Ecole Polytechnique at the moment 
when the Paris rabble (under the leader- 
ship, by the way, of a man named 
Caillaux) had just occupied it. Com- 
munards were afterward executed there, 
and the was 
transformed into a temporary morgue. 
It was the dark hour of internal anarchy 


students’ billiard-room 
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when Ole could lose hope of the future, 
when one could lose hope of everything 
But 


lose hope 


Foch does not belong to those who 
With that mysterious power 
he 
of France. He 
at the Ecole Polvtech- 
nique, and then entered, in 1873, the 
at from 
which he graduated third in his class. 


which arouses 


t he 
worked seri yusly 


unknown. strength, 


willed resurrection 


training-school Fontainebleau, 


Sub-Lieutenant 
ditionalist and did not like the luxurious 


garrisons in the 


Koch, who was a tra- 


neighborhood of Paris, 


asked to be assigned to the ‘Twenty- 
fourth Artillery in his beloved city of 
‘Tarbes lwo vears later he went to the 


Saumur ¢ In 1878 he was 
promoted to captain and sent to the 
‘Tenth Artillery at Rennes. There he met 


Mile. Bienvenue, whom he married the 


a\ alry ™ hool. 


same year She was an orphan, the 


daughter of a notary of St.-Brieuc who 


had been the counselor and friend of 
all his clients She, too, belonged to 
one of those old provincial families 
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which are the vital sustaining force of 


France. Her paternal ancestors had 
And through 
Mlle. Rochard, she had the 


blood of the rough warriors of the First 


been prominent at the bar. 
her mother, 


Empire and of men of mark in the med- 
ical profession. 


The soft smile of the Breton country 


side, slightly veiled in mist, seduced 
Foch. After his marriage he bought an 
old manor full of legends, the domain of 


at Plougean 
Morlaix, where he passed most of his 
furloughs before the war. 
full of mystery, 
superb trees in the tops of which the sun 
of the set, to 
Traounfeunteunion a poetic and alluring 
setting. Foch loved to hunt there and 
look after his lands. 

It was his hour of repose in the midst 
In 1890 we find 
him heutenant-colonel and professor at 
the Ecole de Guerre at Paris, 


Ith 


Traounfeunteunion, near 
Century-old 
avenues shadows and 


(\rmorican heaven give 


of a very active career. 


W here his 


lessons strategy and general tactics 


were much commented upon. From the 
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MARSHAL 


ie il point of view, I am not com- 
book. On the 


to appreciate his 


{ 4 Hi A 


and still less, if that 
Ss ible. the one ealled Principle Ss 
That does not prevent the 


i id clearness of the thought 
e elegance ol the sobe r style ot 
olun from impressing them- 
ipon the man 


; 


the 


around 


| 1900 a shadow began to veil 


that Foch was diffusing 
Politic il ind religious questions 
d him to be moved from the Ecole 


{,uerre He Tt 


nees at | aon 


irsued his career in the 
at Vannes, at Orléans 
him! In 1907, 


he was promoted to general, the 


} 


Bb they came to find 


presidency of the Ecole de Guerre was 
ant. One name stood out from all the 

resi Ko h 

M. Clemenceau, Président du Conseil, 


nmoned the General to Paris 


[ offer you the post of Superin- 
tendent of the Ecole de Guerre,” said the 
Premier 

But, Monsieur le Président, doubt- 
less you do not know that I have a 
brother who is a Jesuit.” 


a nena que. You will make good 
officers. Only that « 


It is useless to dwell upon this little 


yunts.”” 


historical seene which is the preface to 
present events. In a few phrases it gives 
t the two men 

The renown Foch gave to the Lecole de 
Guerre is universally known. When he 
1912 to the head of the 
Kighth Army Corps at Bourges he had 
his third star. In the summer of 1913, as 
\ have already the 
task of strengthening the fortifications 
of Nancy. 

The 
having wished and premeditated 
war, 


characters of 


left in take 


said, he assumed 


accused us of 
the 
of having incited it after the assas- 
sination at Sarajevo. On July 18, 1914, 
General Foch asked for and obtained 
a furlough of fifteen days to go to Brit- 
tany. At the 
law , Captain Bécourt and Captain Four- 


niet 


Germans have 


same time his sons-in- 


both of them also in the East— 
obtained furloughs of and 
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twenty-five days to join him there. No 
is needed 

In the spring of 1915 I first met the 
Marshal, who was then General Foch. 


commentary 


He came to inspect near Senlis (forty kilo- 
meters from Paris) a large country house 
on the edge of the forest, that my family 
offered to rent We had an- 


on the same grounds where 


furnished. 
other house 
we intended to stay ourselves. General 
Foch was looking for a place not far 
the 
where he could have his family. 


from his front, 

The 
bargain was concluded with the prompt- 
and that 
everything Foch does. The manor of 
Villemétrie, old picturesque 
park where Sénancourt, predecessor of 
Chateaubriand in the Academy, wrote 
his first romance, pleased the Foch fam- 
ily. 


headquarters at 


ness decision characterize 


with its 


They passed three summers there. 
Since then we have been in almost daily 
the Foches, and I 
admitted to the intimacy—in hours of 


contact with was 


darkness as well as of joy—of this home 


Foch 


sional day or two of relaxation. 


where came to snatch an occa- 


This 
fact, as my readers will understand, 


makes 


story. It is not for me 


necessary some reserve in my 
to praise the 
strong and beautiful virtues, so patri- 
archal and so French, of a family which, 
with the inspiration of occasional visits 
of its head, never for a single hour failed 
to keep alive hope and confidence. The 
family had much to endure from the 
beginning. In the first weeks of the war 


the Marshal lost 


son-in-law. It is a sorrow of which he 


his only son and a 
never speaks. But after the armistice he 
said, simply, “My son and my son-in- 
law are now avenged.”’ 

lor several years Villemétrie was forty 
kilometers from the front. 
had 


night we 


The cannon 
thundering, and at 
with the 
Foches to watch the flashes of light of 
the battle of the North that lighted up the 
horizon as far as the eye could see. The 
installation of the family of the future 
Marshal so near the front 


never ceased 


often used to go 


gave much 
comfort to the people who had suffered 
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1914 and 
the 
ability of our lines to hold throughout 


from the German invasion in 


proves the confidence of Foch in 


these vears of testing. It proves also 
that his family shared his faith. The 
first time I met him he said to me, with a 
wave of the hand toward the roar of the 
cannon, “The beast is not vet downed, 
but 
right The Germans had passed our 
property on the way to Paris in 1914. 
They would have to pass us again to 
If Foch had not really 
felt that the beast was in a cage 


we have him in a cage.” He was 


approach Parts. 
would 
he have chosen our town for a summer 
residence for his family? 

When Foch to Villemétrie he 


slept in a small room with an iron bed 


came 


his tastes are modest—which he chose 
because it was decorated with prehistoric 
collections that interested him deeply. 
A great man always has a multitude of 
interests and time for small things. In 
spite of his incessant Marshal 


Foch found in our library a number of 


labor, 
books he wanted to read, and devoted 
himself to an examination and study of 
the old furniture. He great 
walker, but preferred the forests to the 


Was a 
country. One of his pleasures was to 
A favorite walk 
aes 

was to an old abbey in ruins which bore 


cut canes for himself. 


a name predestined to receive Foch. It 
was the Abbaye de la Victoire, built by 
Philippe Auguste after the battle of 
Bouvines in 1214. 

The first impression one has of a man 
Never 
shall I forget the feeling I had the first 
time I saw Foch in the splendid light of 
The Marshal is a 
true type of the Pyrénées. Suppleness 
He is thick- 
The 


marks the horseman. 


is generally the true impression. 


a spring morning! 


is combined with solidity. 


set, and vet agile and graceful. 
form of his legs 
His head is strong, his hair and mustache 
gray, his nose aquiline, his mouth firm, 


his forehead high, his chin square, and 


his face bears the wrinkles that mark 
constant thought and care. But the 
surprising thing about Foch is his blue 
eves They are totally unexpected. 
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They put the smile on his grave face 
When he looks at you you feel that the 
astonishing clearness, almost supernati 


nothing in conceals 


When 


his eyes speak. 


ral, leaves vou 


from him. Foch gets animate 
Instinctively you knoy 
that you are in the presence of a man « 
genius, a man of destiny. And this is no 
because Foc h has led the Alhed armi 
to victory. I do not speak post factw 
Others have felt what I felt 
before the war. Foch was no friend o 


and lon; 


Clemenceau when he was called to th 
presidency of the Ecole de Guerre, and 
the anti-clerical Premier had every rea 
son in the world for not putting Foch in 
this post. Thirty years ago an old uncle 
of Foch’s said to his children, in showing 
them the Are de Triomphe de l’Etoile: 
“My children, the day will come when 
you will conquer Germany, and it is 
Ferdinand 
back from 
arch.” 
Many times since that first spring 
morning have I talked intimately with 
the Marshal. I the dis 
tinctive characteristic of great men. He 
talks little himself, but makes others 
talk and listens to the slightest things. 
Some days after our first interview he 


who will bring our troops 


battle under this glorious 


have noticed 


spoke to me of a book I had just written, 
Le Drame de Senlis. On September 2, 
1914, the Germans burned methodically 
our city, massacred more than twenty 
inoffensive civilians, and shot with their 
revolvers our mayor, M. Odent, without 
trial. 


rors. 


I was an eye-witness of these hor 
Immediately after the battle of 
the Marne I made my detailed report, 
clear and precise, without a superfluous 
word, on what I had seen of the German 
And it is thus that I, phys- 
ically a weakling, who have seen only this 


atrocities. 


little bit of a corner of the war in which 
Foch is the greatest actor, came to tell 
him about the Germans at Senlis. He 
listened with as much care as if I were 
reporting to him on something of mo 
ment. In circumstance I 
found him that way. 


every have 


Napoleon was like 


that. Another French general, Lyautey, 
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vhor I |} e often talked. makes ot July, 1918S Listening to him, one 
1S Na ~ Foc} aoes, that vou SCeCS (dine sees the mud of the swamp of 
his ful tte I nd that he is ne (ond in which we are sunk waist- 
t l 1! wi { vou are aeep One hears the tick tock ol the 
clock of the Hétel de Ville counting off 
\ ] t « Fo ( slowly the hours at the time ol the battle 
talt ‘ \t ol lants W Flanders Phi voice of 
ad AY irshal Bre nel Is re il when he SAVS to 
\ fe \ ‘ Foch at the supreme moment when we 
to won fter havin conn within an act of 
dicted ‘ ‘ k who losing everything, “General, you are a 
obs | e by littl true trend 
has xed, his conversation What an impression vou have of the 
e, and unconquerable force of this man of 
nerves of steel and will of iron when he 
\fter d ( ' yf s aunts told tells vou of the great dramas of history 
l vays Ferdinand has as if he had been a simple spectator in 
his vefore | k for them! 
» Col f his thoughts and The story of Foch always ends thus: 
S 7 Explain why we have won? I couldn't. 
| Marsh has nov b loned the We were the instruments God was 
S vA pipe * Distrust there.” 
rs, said me recently; When any one ventures to praise him 
re they te 1? d the mor and speak of his glory he says, with an 
ous the ur L} ecent convert astonished al 
R us t mve ‘ rs “Glory: What is that? I do not 
Koch detests us SS speeches and in know it. | think of onlv one thing and 
I< ry} < he reason why every that is Fr ince.” 
e utters counts. No word 1s los! That this was so he proved beyond the 


| sten to fill sa keen pleasure to ome shadow ola doubt in November, 1918, 


pre té voo0d aiction d strong He agreed to an: mistice. For the sake 

phrasing. Short at the beginnin: of pride and glory he was unwilling to 

S Sé s ( mor nan the nost SA rifice a single soldier more than Was 

1adLinyg impill atiol ol re I necessary Winning battles, feats of 

Good hey hen he gets warmed up arms—these were not in. themselves 

i peocms 1oke light acce ¢ nds Marshal Fox h imposed upon the 

tikes one think of good King Henrv I\ enemy conditions just as hard as he 

Béarn He raises his ice and pict could have imposed had we continued to 

pass before you. There is no better fight. The enemy accepted them. That 

! express Foch’s conversation was enough for the Marshal It was 

pictures (tal For, true man France he was thinking of and not his 
yuntains that he is, the Marshal military reputation 

Ss graphica . and kis narration He cannot bear having compliments 

s th mpression oI a cine matograph 

- iccessive scenes, ( I red without We often read stories about what Marshal 

F i Foch has said, in which the quotations are idorned 

xs aA with oaths and vulgar expressions It is an un- 

| im not iowed to tell here about fortunate habit unfortunate because unjustified 

e events of the war as the Marshal of journalists to vulgarize the language of our 

‘ soldiers In the field, | suppose that Foch does not 

es then What he has sald l not hesitate to use the rough expressions of the camps. 

f publication But I } w nothing But I have also noticed that in his family and in 

more superb or epic than his story of the ee ee are Prom a former professor and 


Marne I the \ ser, and of the offensive from a scion of one of our best famuili 
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from the German invasion in 
proves the 


1914 and 
the 
ability of our lines to hold throughout 
these years of testing. 


confidence of Foch in 
It proves also 
that his family shared his faith. The 
first time I met him he said to me, with a 
wave of the hand toward the roar of the 
cannon, “The beast 1s not yet downed, 
but 


right. 


He was 
The Germans had passed our 


we have him in a eage. 


property on the way to Paris in 1914. 
They would have to pass us again to 
If Foch had not really 
felt that the beast was in a cage would 


approach Paris. 


he have chosen our town for a summer 
residence for his family? 
When Foch to Villemétrie he 


slept in a small room with an iron bed 


came 


which he chose 
because it was decorated with prehistoric 


his tastes are modest 
collections that interested him deeply. 
A great man always has a multitude of 
interests and time for small things. In 
spite of his incessant labor, Marshal 
Foch found in our library a number of 
books he wanted to read, and devoted 
himself to an examination and study of 
the old furniture. He great 
walker, but preferred the forests to the 
country. 


was a 


One of his pleasures was to 
A favorite walk 
was to an old abbey in ruins which bore 


cut canes for himself. 


a name predestined to receive Foch. It 
was the Abbaye de la Victoire, built by 
Philippe Auguste after the battle of 
Bouvines in 1214. 

The first impression one has of a man 
Never 
shall I forget the feeling I had the first 
time I saw Foch in the splendid light of 
The Marshal 


true type of the Pyrénées. 


-is generally the true impression. 


a spring morning! is a 
Suppleness 
He is thick- 
and The 


form of his legs marks the horseman. 


is combined with solidity. 
set, and yet agile graceful. 
His head is strong, his hair and mustache 
gray, his nose aquiline, his mouth firm, 
his forehead high, his chin square, and 
his face bears the wrinkles that mark 
constant thought and But the 
surprising thing about Foch is his blue 


totally unexpected. 


care. 


Chev are 


eves 
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They put the smile on his grave face 
When he looks at you you feel that thei: 
astonishing clearness, almost supernatu 
nothing in 
When 
his eyes speak. 


ral. leaves vou concealed 


from him. Foch gets animated 
Instinctively you know 
that you are in the presence of a man of 
genius, a man of destiny. And this is no 
because Foch has led the Allied armi 

to victory. I do not speak post factun 

Others have felt I felt 


before the war. Foch was no friend of 


what and long 
Clemenceau when he was called to the 
presidency of the Ecole de (suerre, and 
the anti-clerical Premier had every rea 
son in the world for not putting Foch in 
this post. Thirty years ago an old unck 
of Foch’s said to his children, in showing 
them the Are de Triomphe de I’Etoile 

“My children, the day will come when 
you will conquer Germany, and it is 
Ferdinand who will bring our troops 
back from battle under this glorious 
arch.” 

Many times since that first spring 
morning have I talked intimately with 
the Marshal. I have noticed the dis 
tinctive characteristic of great men. He 
talks little himself, but makes others 
talk and listens to the slightest things. 

Some days after our first interview he 
spoke to me of a book I had just written, 
Le Drame de Senlis. On September 2. 
1914, the Germans burned methodically 
our city, massacred more than twenty 
inoffensive civilians, and shot with their 
revolvers our mayor, M. Odent, without 
trial. I was an eye-witness of these hor 
rors. Immediately after the battle of 
the Marne I made my detailed report, 
clear and precise, without a superfluous 
on what | had seen of the German 
And it is thus that I, phys 


ically a weakling, who have seen only this 


word, 


at rocities. 


little bit of a corner of the war in which 


Foch is the greatest actor, came to tell 
him about the Germans at Senlis. He 
listened with as much care as if I were 
reporting to him on something of mo 
have 
Napoleon was like 
that. Another French general, Lyautey, 


ment. In circumstance I 
found him that way. 


every 


























with whom | have often talked, makes 
you feel, as Marshal Foch does, that you 
have his full that he is 


deeply interested in you 


attention and 


what are 
saying 

You have to be with Foch a long time 
before he warms up to talking freely. At 
words are 


the beginning his brief and 


jerk) You feel that you are in the 
presence of a chief who does not like to 
be contradicted, who ts quick, who 


knows no obstacle. Then, little by little, 


when he has relaxed, his conversation 
becomes charming, communicative, and 
Wart 


‘After dinner,’ 


me, “LT always wait until Ferdinand has 


one of his aunts told 


chewed his third cigar before I look for 
his thoughts and 


him to come out of 
talk to us.” 

Che Marshal has now abandoned the 
i pipe * Distrust 


said to me recently 


famous cigar tor a 
heavy cigars, he 
“the more they go to your head the more 
dangerous they are.”’ ‘The recent convert 
is always zealous to convert others! 
Foch detests useless speeches and vain 
words. ‘That is the reason why every 
word he utters counts. No word ts los! 
lo listen to him is a keen pleasure to one 
who appreciates good diction and strong, 
clear phrasing. Short at the beginning, 
than the most 


“Yes” oF 


“Good.” Then when he gets warmed up 


his sentences are no more 


grudging amplification of 
and begins to joke a very slight accent 
makes one think of good King Henry I\ 
of Béarn. He raises his Voice and pi {- 
ures pass before you. There is no better 
Foch’s 


than pict ires tableau r 


word to express conversation 
For, true man 
of the mountains that he is, the Marshal 
speaks graphically, and his narration 
gives the impression of a cinematograph 
with successive scenes, colored without 
a false touch 

allowed to tell here about 
the Marshal 
What he has said is 
But I 
more superb or epic than his story of the 
Marne, of the y ser, and of the offensive 


I am not 


the events of the war as 
relates them not 


for publication. know nothing 
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of July, 1918. 
One sees the mud of the swamp of 
St.-Gond in which we are sunk waist- 
deep. One the tick-tock of the 
clock of the Hétel de Ville counting off 
slowly the hours at the time of the battle 
Flanders. The 


Marshal French is real when he says to 


Listening to him, one 


SCCS 


hears 


of giants in voice of 


Foch at the supreme moment when we 
won after having come within an ace of 
losing everything, “General, you are a 
true friend.” 


What 


unconquerable 


an impression you have of the 
this man of 
nerves of steel and will of iron when he 


foree ol 


tells you of the great dramas of history 
as if he had been a simple spectator in 
them! 

The story of Koch always ends thus: 
“Explain why we have won? I couldn’t. 
We the God 


there.”’ 


were instruments. was 

When any one ventures to praise him 
and speak of his glory he says, with an 
astonished air: 

“Glory? What is that? I do not 
know it. I think of only one thing and 
that is France.” ! 

That this was so he proved beyond the 
shadow of a doubt in November, 1918, 
For the sake 
of pride and glory he was unwilling to 


He agreed to an armistice. 


sacrifice a single soldier more than was 
Winning battles, feats of 


were not in. themselves 


necessary. 
arms—these 
ends. Marshal Foch imposed upon the 
enemy conditions just as hard as he 
could have imposed had we continued to 
fight. 


was enough for 


The enemy accepted them. That 
the Marshal. lt 


France he was thinking of and not his 


Was 


military reputation. 


He cannot bear having compliments 


Marshal 
idorned 
with oaths and vulgar expressions. It is an un- 
fortunate habit—unfortunat unjustified 

of journalists to vulgarize the language of our 
soldiers. In the fie ld, I suppose that Foch does not 
hesitate to use the rough expressions of the camps. 
Sut I have also noticed that in his family and in 
a salon his language is free from slang and quite 
what one would expect from a former professor and 
from a scion of one of our best familic S 


1We often read stories about what 


Foch has said, in which the quotations are 


because 
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paid him. With a smile, amiable but 
ironical, and a sharp upward gesture of 
the hand which seems to cut something, 
he stops short the useless phrase. It was 
this way when things turned out well 
during the fighting. His subordinates 
never got farther than, “ You were right, 
General,” or, “That wonderful idea of 
yours,” or, “ You have saved the day.” 
“Good, good!” he would interrupt, and 
then he would cast his eye over the 
officers of his General Staff and add, 
** Now let’s get down to business.” 

Get down to business. This is the term 
which this business man always employs. 
He realizes that making war (and now 
settling things after the war) is a busi- 
ness. Sentimentalists and full of stirring 
words must be those who lead men to 
the sacrifice of life in battle. But a dif- 
ferent temperament, a different attitude, 
behooves those in whose hands are the 
lives of the soldiers, the success of the 
movement in which they are sacrificing 
themselves, and the shaping of the des- 
tinies of the world affected by the giving 
of the full measure of devotion. 

Marshal Foch prefers honor to honors. 
Certainly he is not unappreciative of the 
decorations that are offered him. He 
knows that they are a precious mark of 
sympathy. But he rarely wears them. 
They form an imposing heap in the safe 
of his private office in the Avenue de 
Saxe. One festival day I heard him say, 
jokingly: “I have had to put on my 
‘ plaques.” They are just like armor, and 
I’m not going to need any waistcoat to- 
day. The cold has no terror for me.” 

! do not dare to penetrate too inti- 
mately into this cabinet de travail, so 
homely, so simple, where I have passed 
pleasant hours, for that would be to 
violate a foyer which instinctively hides 
itself. Let us say simply that one sees 
there stirring souvenirs—a magnificent 
Saxon saber, the only trophy kept from 
the battle of the Marne; a cane carved 
of the wood, still smoking, of the Ypres 
Cloth Hall; and, finally (object that is 
shown very rarely and only to intimate 
friends), the baton of Marshal which is 


covered with royal-blue velvet, studded 
with stars. It bears the name Ferrptr- 
NAND Focnu and the motto engraved in 
gold, “Gloria belli, decus pacis.”” 

I have said that the family of the 
Marshal spent three war summers on our 
estate at Villemétrie. Foch is a man of 
habit. When a place pleases him he 
always goes back there. During the 
winter of 1917, recalled from the front 
for temporary service, he chose Senlis, 
which is not far from Villemétrie, for his 
headquarters. He was installed in a 
beautiful old private home, but—to give 
a good example and to observe military 
rules concerning which he has always 
been very strict with himself—he did 
not ask his family to join him. It was 
to this Hétel de Fantrat that he returned 
to live at the moment of the armistice, 
dividing his time between Paris, Ver- 
sailles, Senlis, and the front. He often 
goes there still. 

In the winter of 1917-18, just before 
he was called to the supreme command 
and when he was living at Senlis, there 
were rumors about his health. It was a 
calumny to which he paid no attention. 
At that time alert and vigorous, he 
came to see my mother and me, walking 
eight kilometers across the forest, and 
taking up again in the evening his work 
with so much intensity that an old 
valet de chambre said to me: ‘* What a 
man, monsieur! What ability to work! 
He digs away at it all night long!” 
There was an automobile accident which 
might have been serious. But the sur- 
geon said that with Foch he was dealing 
with “the constitution of a thirty-year- 
old.” 

When it is a question of Marshal Foch, 
mens sana in corpore sano is not an idle 
phrase. The balance with him is per- 
fect. It is this that has enabled him 
never to lose his optimism, to keep his 
strength, and to allow him to assume and 
carry the heaviest responsibilities. 


I see him still, in the worst hours of 
the Somme, talking at our house with 
an old woman from Lorraine. A little 
pessimism was floating in the air. Foch 
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short gloomy prognostications. 
\ladame,.”’ said he, “it will not be for 
erv near future, but let us agree to 
iwain in Metz.” The old woman 

iot forget. She went back to Metz 


an exile of nearly half a century, 

there she met the Marshal, who told 

that he had lived the most stirring 

rs of his life in recalling, in a walk 

alone, the memories of his youth. 

The dreams of the adolescent, smarting 

the humiliation of the 
had realized. 

n back Lorraine to France! 

In those sad days at the end of March, 


V1, 


German 


He had 


wnder 


tory, been 


when General Foch was intrusted 
} the command of the Alhied armies, 
| spent an evening with the Foch family 
their home in Paris. It had been a 
of long-distance bombardment by 
e Big Bertha. The Gothas were coming 


ery night. A raid was on that even- 
Madame Foch told me that she 
ild not take her family from Paris. 


She had to set the example, and her 
husband had assured her that the enemy 


Foch’s 
mment to his wife after the retreat of 

Fifth British Army was this, “The 
east has stretched the bars, 


ould never reach the city. 


but he is 
the same still in the cage.” 
Foch had 


nmand. 


just accepted 
When he 
itulated upon his new post some one 


marked that 


ipable of assuming so crushing a respon- 


the high 
was being con- 
he was the only man 
jility. Foch looked surprised, then 
But it is nothing 
ling for praise for a soldier to accept 


hocked and pained. 


sponsibility . One does not refuse when 
said 
\t the moment of 


is France,” he . 
the armistice Foch, 
r the first time since the beginning of 
e war, allowed his feelings to be seen. 
1 


tng 


changed overnight. He became a 
His step was more 


He has remained 


man again. 


yant than ever. 
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young ever since. Only after the test 
was over did we realize how the burden, 
in spite of natural elasticity, had been 
weighing upon him. It is indeed true, 
the saying that victory gives wings. 
After the Marshal Foch 


lived through the magic days of the re- 


armistice 


occupation of Alsace and Lorraine, and 
of the march to the Rhine. But he was 
none the less full of anticipation in look- 
ing forward to the regulating of the 
armistice conditions and the meeting of 
the Peace Conference. He was particu- 
larly anxious to meet President Wilson, 
“that man whom I have never seen and 
to whom I have so often written,”’ as he 
put it. I saw the Marshal on the stair- 
case of his Paris home the evening of 
that historic interview. He was leaving 
in a few minutes to meet the American 
President. “‘ You see a man who is very 
But he kept me 
for a few minutes, and spoke of trifling 
His gift 


of being able to relax and to rest his mind 


busy,” he said to me. 
matters concerning our region. 


in the most serious moments is a pre cious 
asset. He gets his recreation in his fam- 
ily circle and in watching as a simple 
Two or 
three days later | saw President Wilson 
at the Hétel de Ville acknowledging with 
a gracious smile the acclamations of the 
By his side was Mar- 
shal Foch. These two men were able by 


spectator “the passing show.” 


people of Paris. 


their mere presence to make the people 
forget their sorrows and give way to the 
I realized that we were 
living there one of the greatest minutes 


emotion of joy. 


of the history of the world. 
In this “history of the world’? Foch 


personifies exactly the type of the 
French soldier. If he is a man who has 
fire, he is also a man who has faith. And 


this faith that removes mountains is able 
also to make hew boundary-lines, to 
resurrect nations, and to save civiliza- 
tion. 
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BY STEPHEN 


yew is sometimes melanc holy in 
revisiting, after years of absence, 
a place where one was joyous in the day S 
of youth. That is why sadness stole over 
the 
Klorence. 


me on evening of my return to 
To be sure, the phy sical beauties of 
Modernity 
had not the 
landmarks that had witnessed the birth 


the Italian city were intact 

farther encroached upon 
of a new age, powerful, even violent, in 
its individualism. From those relics, in- 
deed — from the massive palaces, the 
noble porches, the monuments rising In 
still 


to issue a faint vibration of ancient au 


the public squares there seemed 


dacity and force. It was as if stone and 
bronze had absorbed into their particles, 
and stored through centuries, the great 
emotions released in Florence during 
that time of mental expansion called the 
Renaissance. 

But this integrity of scene and influ- 
Though 
the 
familiar human figures seemed all de- 
I looked in vain for sobered ver- 
the that had 


old. around tables in comfortable cafés, 


ence only increased my regrets. 


the familiar setting was still here, 


parted 


sions of faces smiled, of 


in an atmosphere of youthful gaiety, 


moment one might be 


a Florentine prank that 


where at any 
enmeshed in 
Boccaccio could not have bettered. 

One such prank rose, all at once, be- 
fore my mind’s eye, and suddenly, in 
the midst of my pessimism, I laughed 
aloud. 

I recalled the final scene of that es- 
capade, which I myself had managed to 
devise. The old café had rung with a 
bellow of delight: the vietim, ridiculous 
in his consternation, had rushed at me 
But the audience, 


howling for vengence. 
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hemming him in, had danced ’round him 
little The ai 
battered felt hats, coff 
lumps of sugar, and wavir 
handkerchiefs. 


old cab-horses had pricked up their ear 


SINZINL a ribald song 
Was full of 
Spoons, 


Out on the piazza t) 


the shopkeepers had run to their doo: 
ways; the police had taken notice. — I| 
was not every day that the champion 
joker among us was caught in such 
net as he delighted to spre ad 

Where were they, all my jolly youn 
men and women? Maturity, matrimony, 
perhaps still other acts of fate, had scat 
tered them. Here and there a grizzled 
waiter let fall the old names with a shrug 
of perplexity, then hastened to answe 
the call of a rising generation as cheerful 
as if it were not doomed, also, to dispet 
sion and regrets. 

Then, too, nm returning I had been so 
unfortunate as to find Florence on thx 
verge of spring. 

The soft full of 
sweetness exhaled by the surroundin; 


evening air was 
cup of hills. From baskets of roses, o1 
the 
floated up like incense round the limbs o! 


steps of porticoes, a_ fragrance 
statues, which were bathed in a golde: 
light by the lamps of the piazza. Those 
marble countenances were placid wit! 
an eternal youth, beneath the same stars 
that had embellished irrevocable nights 
that recalled 
enchanted world, some romantic gesture 
the knack for which was gone. 
“After all,” I thought, “it is bett 

not to find one of the old circle. Ws 
should make each other miserable by our 


some excursions into a 


reminiscences.” 
No sooner had 1 reflected thus than 
I found myself face to face with Ar- 


tonio. 
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Antonio changed. His 
isage intelli 
still the 

se of an inexhaustible imagination. 


had 


kled with the wit of vouth, there 


was ely 


scal 
still 


and 


was vital with 


keen strange from 


his eyes, which formerly 


more depth and a hint of somber 
He had become a _ celebrated 
rist 

“What luck!” 


sincere delight 


he ( ried, embracing me 
* But to think that 
{ should have to run into you on the 
“T asked for you everywhere.” 
“In the old places? I 
them You not dined? 
Here, let us take this cab.” 
He 
he suburbs. Under the starry sky we 
at table 
iden, in which nightingales were try- 
the 
whose perfume had been intensified by 


to 


4 


never go 


a 


Nor 


have 


hurried me off to a restaurant of 


} 


down a beside a sunken 


their voices among blossoms, 
dew. 

It was an old-time dinner, at least, 
that Antonio provided; but, alas! those 
the 
as | 


an epitaph. 


others not there to eke out 


were 
illusion of the past. To each name, 
it, Antonio added 
This one had gone to bury himself in the 
Abruzzi hills. 
professor at Bologna. Others, in vanish- 

. had left no trace behind them. 

“And Leonello, who was going to sur- 
pass Michael Angelo?” 

“Oh,” my friend responded, “ Leonello 
Like 


me, he could not live long bevond the air 


uttered 


That one had become a 


is still here, painting his pictures. 


of Florence.” 

Antonio, in fact, could trace his family 
back through Florentine history into the 
Middle Ages. 

“Te 


“Always up to some nonsense? But you 


Leonello the same?” I pursued. 
were not much behind him in those in- 
ane adventures.” 

“Take that to yourself,” 
torted. 
you left us 


Antonio re- 
“T recall one antic, just before 
He broke off to meditate. 
Clicking his tongue against his teeth, he 
gazed at me almost with resentment, as 
if | were responsible for this depressing 
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work of time. “No!” he exclaimed. lool 
ing at me in gloomy speculation, whule, 
in the depths of his eves, one seemed to 
see intelligence 


“That 


The old days are 


his extraordinary 
plexed and baffled 


surely over 


per 
war of wit Is 
tor 


And 


von 
good, Let us make the best of it.” 
he asked me what I had been doing 

I made my confession. In those years 
Il had become fascinated by ps) chic phe 
human 


experience of weird happenings that ma 


nomena—by the intrusion. into 
terialism could not very well explain. 
Many of these happenings indicated, at 
least to my satisfaction, not only future 


was 


existences, but also previous ones. 
admitted to Antomio that, since | 
in Italy 
the case of a Perugian peasant girl who, 
had 
with educated persons, was subject to 
trances in which she babbled the Greek 


again, I intended to investigate 


though she never been associated 


language of Cleopatra’s time, and ac- 
curately described the appearance of pre- 
Christian Alexandria. 

“T am writing a book on such mat- 
ters,’ I concluded. ‘* You, of course, will 
laugh at it 

His had 
watching me intently, became blank for 
a time, then suddenly gave forth a flash. 

“TT? Laugh because you have been 
enthralled he 
one W ho, all at once, has been profoundly 


Yet laugh he did. 


that were almost wild with 


somber eves, which heen 


by weirdness?” cried, as 


moved. in loud tones 


strange els- 


tion “Pardon me,” he stammered, 
passing a trembling hand across his 
forehead. “You do not know the man 


that I have become of late.” 


What had my words called to his 
mind? From that moment everything 


was changed. The weight of some myste- 
rious circumstance had descended upon 
Antonio, overwhelming, as it seemed to 
e had found in 
Through the rest of the 
dinner he was silent, a prey to that dark 


me, the pleasure that h 
this reunion. 


exultancy, to that uncanny agitation. 
This silence persisted while the cab 
bore us back into the city. 
In the narrow streets a blaze of light 
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from the open fronts of cook shops 


flooded the lower stories of some pal- 


aces which once On a time had housed 
much fierceness and beauty, treachery 
and perverse seductiveness. Knowing 


Antonio’s intimate acquaintance with 
those splendid days, I 


strove to rouse 
him by congenial allusions. His preoccu 
pation continued; the historic syllables 
that issued from my lips were wasted in 
the clamor of the street. Yet when I 
pronounced the name of one of those 
Adimari, he 


bygone belles, Fiammetta 


repeated slowly, like a man who has 
found the key to everything: 

*Fiammetta!” 

“What is it, Antonio? Are you in 
love?” 

He gave me a piercing look and 


sprang from the cab. We had reached 
the door of his house. 

Antonio’s bachelor apartment was 
distinguished by a handsome austerity. 
The red-tiled floors reflected faintly the 
lights of antique candelabra, which shed 
their luster also upon chests quaintly 
carved, bric-a-brac that museums would 
have coveted, and chairs adorned with 
Beside the 
mantelpiece hung a small oil-painting, 
thought, of Antonio himself, his 


black hair reaching to his shoulders, and 


threadbare coats of arms. 
as | 


on his head a hat of the Renaissance. 

“No,”’ 
his strange ancestor, 
Antonio di Manzeeca, who died in the 
year fifteen hundred.” 


said he, giving me another of 
looks, “it is my 


I remembered that somewhere in the 
hills north of the city there was a dilapi- 
dated stronghold called the Castle of 
Manzecca. Behind those walls, in the 
confusion of the Middle Ages, Antonio's 
family had developed into a nest of rural 
Those old steel-clad men of the 
Manzecca had become what were called 


“Signorotti”’ 


tyrants. 


lords of a height or two, 
swooping down to raid passing convoys, 
waging petty wars against the neighbor- 
ing castles, and at times, like bantams, 
too arrogant to bear in mind the short- 
ness of their spurs, defying even Flor- 


ence In the end, as | recalled the mat- 
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had chastened the Man- 
zecea, together with all the other lord 
lings of that region. 


ter, Florence 
The survivors had 
come to live in the city, where, through 
these hundreds of years, many changes 
of fortune had befallen them. My friend 
Antonio was their last descendant. 

“But,” [ protested, examining th 
portrait, “your this 
Antonio of the Renaissance could not 
possibly he closer.” 

Instead of 
rested his 


resemblance to 


down, 
knees, 
his temples 
that he 
very softly, but in such an 
unnatural manner that 

I grew alarmed. It 


replying, he sat 
elbows on his 
fists 
Presently I became aware 


and 
pressed his against 
Was 
laughing, 
I shivered. 

was true that in 
our years of separation Antonio's physi- 
cal appearance had not greatly changed; 
but what was the meaning of this mental 
difference? Was his mind in danger of 
sinister Were 
these queer manners the symptoms of an 


some overshadowing? 


incipient mania? It is proposed that 
Was the 


genius of Antonio, in its phenomenal de- 


genius is a form of madness. 


velopment, on the point of losing touch 
with sanity? As my thoughts leaped 
from one conjecture to another, the tiled 
room took on the chill that pervades a 
mausoleum. From the bowl on the table 
the petals of a dying rose fell in a sudden 
cascade, like al dismal portent. 

“The Castle of Manzecea,” I vent 
ured, merely to break the silence, “‘is 
quite ruined, I suppose?” 

“No, the best part of it still stands. | 
have had some rooms restored.” 

“You own 1t?” 

“T bought it back a year ago. It is 
there that I—” He 
his hands. 

“Antonio,” I said, 
great trouble.” 

“Tt 


smothered tones. 


buried his face in 


“vou are in some 
is not trouble,”” he answered, in 
“But why should | 
hesitate to make my old friend, whose 
mind does not reject weirdness, my con- 
fidant? | warn you, however, that it will 
be a confidence weird enough to make 


even your experience in such matters 
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Go first to Perugia. Exam- 


chatters of 


seem tame. 


ine the peasant cirl who 


neient Alexandria. Return to my house 

one week from to-night, at dusk, and you 
share my secret os 

He rose, averted his face, and went to 

ow himself upon a couch, or porch 

hed, another relic, its woodwork covered 

amid which 


gallants of 


with faded paint and gilt, 
one might trace the the six 
teenth century in pursuit of nymphs 


allegory of that age’s longing for the 


ssic past I left him thus, flat on his 
hack, staring up at the ceiling, oblivious 

1\ rare well. 

Poor Antonio! What a return to 
I‘lorence! 

\ week from that night, at dusk, I 


returned Af 


| 
pock et book 


had filled a 


on the peasant 


Perugia I 
with notes 
trances. The spell of those strange 
\n- 
tonio’s door I felt that I stood on the 

reshold ot a 


osure 


elations was yet on me, but at 


still more agitating dis- 
My knock was answered by Antonio 
himself, his hat on his head and a motor- 
coat over his arm. He seemed burning 
with impatience. 
Good.” 
And he locked the door on the outside. 
We stepped into a limousine, which 
whirled us the twilight. 
The weather made one remember that 
en in Florence the merging of March 
into April could be violent. To-night 


Masses of clouds 


“You have your overcoat? 


away through 


harsh-looking sped 
cross the sky before an icy wind from 


the mountains. A burial-party, assem- 


bled at a convent gate, had their black 
robes fluttering, their waxen torches 
blown out 

“Death!” muttered Antonio, with a 


sardonic grimace. “And they call it un- 
conquerable!” 

As we paused before a dwelling-house, 
two men emerged upon the pavement. 
They were Leonello, the artist, and an- 
other friend of the old days, named 
Leonardo. The unusual occasion con- 
strained our greetings. The newcomers, 
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after pressing my hand, devoted them- 
selves with grave solicitude to Antonio. 

He burst forth at man 
whose nervous tension is nearly unen- 


them like a 
durable: 

“Yes, hang it all! [am quite well. 
Why the devil will you persist in cod- 
dling me?” 
and Leonardo gave me a 
mournful look. 

We now another door, 


where there joined us two ladies un- 


Leonello 
stopped at 


known to me. Both were comely, with 
delicate features full of sensibility. 
Neither, I judged, had reached the age of 
thirty. 


moment notable for a stammering of in- 


In the moment of meeting—a 


cohere nt phrases, a darting of sidelong 
looks at Antonio, a general effect of fur- 
tiveness and excitement—no one remem- 


bered to present me to these ladies. 


However, while we were arranging our- 
selves in the limousine I gathered that 
the name of one of them was Laura, and 
that the other’s name was Lina. 
the street-lights cast 
intermittent flashes, [ seemed to discern 


In their 
faces, on which 
a struggle between apprehension and 
avidity for this adventure. 

The the tension of all 
forms, continued even when we left the 
city 


silence, and 


behind us and 


found ourselves 


speeding northward along a country 
road. 


“Northward. 


zecea, then?” 


To the Castle of Man- 
I asked myself. 

The rays from our lamps revealed the 
trees all bending toward the south. The 
wind pressed against our car, as if to 
hold us back from the revelation await- 
ing us ahead, in the midst of the black 
night, this interminable 
tling pervaded 


whence whis- 


Rain 
Through the 
blurred windows the lights of farms ap- 
peared, to be instantly engulfed by dark- 
ness. Then everything vanished except 
the illuminated streak of We 
seemed to be fleeing from the known 
world, across a span of radiance that 
trembled over an immeasurable 
into the supernatural. 


moan nature. 


dashed against the glass. 


road. 


vi id, 
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The limousine glided to a standstill. 

“Here we abandon the car.”’ 

We entered the kitchen of a humble 
farm-house. Strings of garlic hung from 
the ceiling, and on the floor lay some 
valises. 

As the ladies departed into another 
room, Antonio mastered his emotion and 
addressed me. 

“What we must do, and what I must 
ask you to promise, may at first seem to 
you ridiculous,” he “Yet your 
acceptance of my conditions is a matter 


said. 


of life or death, not to any one here pres- 
ent, but to another, whom we are about 
to visit. What I require is this: you are 
to put on, as we shall, the costumes in 
these valises, which are after the fashion 
of the early sixteenth century. Indeed, 
when our journey is resumed, there must 
be about us nothing to suggest the pres- 
ent age. Moreover, I must have your 
earnest promise that when we 
reach our destination you will refrain 
from giving the least hint, by word or 
ction, that the sixteenth century has 
passed away. If you feel unable to carry 
out this deception, we must leave you 
| The slightest blunder would be 


most 


nere, 
fatal.” 

No sooner had Antonio uttered these 
words than he turned in a panic to 
Leonello and Leonardo. 

“Am I wrong to have brought him?” 
he demanded, distractedly. ‘‘Can I de- 
You two, 
and Laura and Lina, know what it would 
mean if he should make a slip.” 

Much disturbed, I declared that I 
wished for nothing better than to return 
But Leonardo re- 
strained me, while Leonello, patting An- 


* 9 
tonio s 


pend on him at every point? 


to Florence at once. 
shoulder in reassurance, re- 
sponded: 

“Trust him. You do his quick wit an 
injustice.” 

Finally Antonio, with a heavy sigh, 
unlocked the valises. 

Hitherto I had associated masquerade 
with festive expectations, but nothing 
could have been less festive than the 
atmosphere in which we donned those 
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costumes. They were rich, accurate, and 
complete. The wigs of flowing hair wer 
perfectly deceptive. 
the 

fabrics suggestive of lost weaving arts 
Each dagger, buckle, hat-gem, and fin 


The fur-trimmed 


sureoats and long hose were im 


ger-ring, was a true antique. Even when 
the two ladies appeared, in sumptuous 
Renaissance dresses, their coiffures as 


closely in accordance with that period as 


their expanded silhouettes, no smik 
crossed any face. 
“Are we all—” began Antonio. His 


voice failed him. 

Muffled in thick cloaks, we faced the 
blustery night again. 

Behind the farm-house stood horses, 
saddled and bridled in an obsolete man 
ner. Our small cavaleade wound up a 
hillside path, which, in the darkness, the 
felt out for One 
became aware of cypress-trees on either 
hillside, immensely tall, to judge by the 
thickness of their trunks. More and 
more numerous became these trees, as 
was evident from the lamentation of 
their countless branches. In its groan, 
the forest voiced to the utmost that mel- 
ancholy which 


beasts themselves. 


mind 
associates with cypresses in Italy, where 


the imaginative 


they seem always to raise their funereal 
grace around the sites of vanished splen- 
dors. 

We were ascending one of the hills 
that lie Florence to- 
ward the mountains, and that were for- 
merly all covered with these solemn 
trees. 


scattered above 


But the wind grew even stronger as 
we neared the summit. Above us loomed 
a gray bulk. The Castle of Manzecca 
reluctantly unveiled itself, bleak, tower- 
ing, impressive in its decay—a ruin that 
was still a fortress, and that time had 
not injured so much as had its mortal 
besiegers, the last of whom had died 
centuries ago. A gate swung open. Our 
horses clattered into a courtyard which 
abruptly blazed with torches. 

In that dazzle all the omens of our 


journey were fulfilled. We found our- 


selves, as it appeared, not only in a place 
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hodying another age, but in that 
age itself. 

The streaming torches revealed shock- 

headed the 

r black tunics stamped in vermilion, 

and back, with the device of the 

\lanzecea. By the steps clittered the 


spear-points of a clump of men-at-arms 


servitors of Renaissance, 


se sy arthy and rugged faces re- 
ined impassive under flattened hel- 
mets. But as we dismounted a_ grey- 


hound came leaping from the castle, and 


the doorway hovered an old maid- 
nt. To her 


\ his cape whipping out behind him. 


(Antonio ran straight- 


Speak, Nuta! Is she well?” he de- 
ded 
We followed him into the castle. 
It was a spacious hall, paved with 


tone, its limits shadowy, its core illu- 
inated brilliantly with candles. From 
rafters dangled some banners, tat- 


d and queerly designed. Below these, 


the midst of the hall—in a mellow 
ilgence that she herself seemed to 
e forth—there awaited us a woman 


lorified by youth and happiness, who 
pressed her hand to her heart. 

She wore a gown of violet-colored silk, 
the sleeves puffed at the shoulders, the 
hodice tight across the breast and swell- 
at the waist, the skirt voluminous. 
On either side of her bosom, sheer linen, 
puckered by golden rosettes, mounted 
behind little ruff. 


Over her golden hair, every strand of 


to form 


her neck a 
which had been drawn back strictly from 
her brow, a white veil was clasped, be- 
hind her ears, by a band of pearls and 
amethysts cut in cabuchon. 

Still, she was remarkable less for her 
costume than for the singularity of her 
charms. 

To what was this singularity due? To 
the intense emotions that she seemed to 
be harboring? Or to the arrangement of 
her lovely features, to-day unique, which 
made one think of backgrounds com- 
posed of brocade and armor, the freshly 
painted Titian and the 
dazzling newness of statues by Michael 


Angelo? 


canvases of 


As she approached, that singu- 
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larity of hers became still more disquiet- 
ing, as though the fragrance that envel- 
oped her were not a 
perfume, but 


woman's chosen 
the very the 
magnificent past. 

Antonio regarded her with his soul in 
his eyes, then greedily kissed her hands. 
When the others had saluted her, each 
of them as much moved as though she 
were an image in a shrine, Antonio said 
in a hoarse voice to me: 

Madonna Fiam- 
Foscone, my affianced bride. 
Madonna, this gentleman comes from a 


aroma of 


vic present you to 


metta di 


distant country to pay you homage.” 

“He is welcome,’ she answered, in a 
voice that accorded with her peculi 
beauty. 

And my bewilderment deepened as I 
realized that they were speaking not 
modern Italian, but what I gathered to 
be the Italian of the sixteenth century. 


I found myself with Antonio in a tower- 
room, whither he had brought me on the 
ladies’ retirement to prepare themselves 
for supper. 

The wind, howling round the tower, 
fhe narrow 
covered with oiled linen. The cypress 
forest, which on all sides descended from 
our peak into the valleys, gave forth a 
continuous 


pressed against windows 


moan. Every instant the 
candle-light threatened to go out. The 
very tower seemed to be trembling, like 
Antonio, in awe of the secret about to be 
revealed. For a while my poor friend 
nothing. Seated in his rich 


disguise on a bench worn smooth by men 


could say 


whose tombs were crumbling, he leaned 
beneath the burden of his 
thoughts, and the long locks of his wig 
hung down as if to veil the disorder of his 
features. 


forward 


Finally he began: 

“In the year fifteen hundred my fam- 
ily still called this place their home. 
There were only two of them left, two 
the title 
Lord of Manzecca. The younger brother 
was that Antonio di Manzecca whose 
portrait you saw on the wall of my apart- 


brothers, the older bearing 
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ment in the city. It is to him, as you 
observed, that I bear so close a resem- 
blance. 

“In a hill-castle not far away lived 
another family, the Foscone. 

“The Lord of Foscone, a widower, had 
only one child left, a daughter seventeen 
years old. Her name was Fiammetta. 
Even in Florence it was said that to the 
north, amid the wilderness of cypress- 
trees, there dwelt a maiden whose beauty 
surrounded her with golden rays like a 
nimbus.”’ 

I remembered our entrance into this 
castle, my first glimpse of the woman 
awaiting us in the middle of the hall, and 
the glow of light around her that ap- 
peared to be a radiance expanding from 
her person. 

But my friend continued: 

“Between the two castles there was 
friendly intercourse. It was presumed 
that the Lord of Foscone would pres- 
ently give his daughter in marriage to 
the Lord of Manzecea. Fate, however, 
determined that Fiammetta and An- 
tonio di Manzecca, the younger brother, 
should fall in love with each other. 

“Need I describe to you the fervor of 
that passion in the Italian springtime, at 
a period of our history when all the emo- 
tions were terrific in their force? 

“At night, Antonio di Manzecca 
would slip away to the Castle of Fos- 
cone. She would be waiting for him on 
the platform outside her chamber, above 
the ramparts, overlooking the path 
across the hills. It chanced that by the 
aid of vines and fissures in the masonry 
he could climb the castle wall almost to 
that platform—almost near enough, in- 
deed, to touch her finger-tips. Unhap- 
pily, there was nothing there to which 
she could attach a twisted sheet. So 
thus they made love—she bending down 
toward him, he clutching with toes and 
hands at the wall, her whispers making 
him dizzier than his perilous posture, her 
tears falling upon his lips through a space 
so little, yet greater than the distance 
between two stars. 

“ But almosi everything is discovered, 


Antonio’s meetings with Fiammetta be- 
came known to his elder brother. 

“One evening Fiammetta, from the 
high platform, saw Antonio approaching 
while it was still twilight. All at once he 
was surrounded by servants of his own 
house, who had been waiting for him in 
ambush. Before he could move, half a 
dozen daggers sank into his body. Amid 
the thorns and nettles he sprawled life 
less, under the eyes of his beloved. As 
the assassins dragged his body away, 
there burst from the platform a pro 
longed peal of laughter. 

“Fiammetta di Foscone had gone 
mad.” 


At that tragedy, at least, 1 was not 
surprised. The Italy of the Renaissance 
was full of such episodes—the murderous 
jealousy of brothers, the obedient cruelty 
of retainers, the wreckage of women’s 
sanity by the fall of horrors much more 
ingeniously contrived than this. What 
froze my blood was the anticipation 
gradually shaping in my mind. I felt 
that this was the prelude to something 
monstrous, incredible, which I should be 
forced to believe. 

“She had gone mad,” my friend re- 
peated, staring before him. “She had, 
in other words, lost contact with what 
we call reality. To her that state of 
madness had become reality, its de- 
lusions truth, and everything beyond 
those delusions misty, unreal, or non- 
existent.” 

His voice died away as he looked at 
his hands with an expression of disbelief. 
He even reached forward to touch my 
knee, then sighed: 

“You will soon understand why I am 
sometimes possessed with the idea that 
I am dreaming.” 

And he resumed his tale: 

“Antonio di Manzecca was buried. 
His elder brother found a wife elsewhere. 
The Lord of Foscone married again, and 
by that marriage had other children. 
But still his daughter Fiammetta stood 
nightly on the platform of the Castle of 
Foscone, gazing down at the hill path, 
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ting for her Antonio to climb the 
and whisper his love. 
Now lived in that state of 


lent expectancy. The days and weeks 


she only 


d months were but one hour, the hour 
last 
moment, in her delusion, she ex- 


eding his her. 


| ry 
ted him to end that hour 


appreach to 


Vv coming 


her as young as ever, to find her as 
before. In 


some as 


consequence, 
And 


anishing from her thought, time lost 


me vanished from her thought. 


power over her. 
‘Her father died; but Fiammetta still 
pt her vigil, in appearance the same 


the evening of that tragedy. A new 
eration of the Foscone grew old in 


but 
was still perfect. 


r turn, Fiammetta’s loveliness 
In her madness there 
seemed to be a sanity surpassing the 
nity of other mortals. For by becom- 
insensible to time she had attained 
an earthly immortality, an uncorrupted 
physical beauty, in which she constantly 
looked forward to the delight of loving. 
“So she went on and on—” 
The tower shook in terror of the gale, 
and we shook with it, 


lation. 


in terror of this 
My thoughts turned toward 
the woman below, who had smiled at us 
from that aura of physical resplendency. 
I felt my hair rising, and heard a voice, 
my own, cry out: 

“No, no!” 

“Yes!” Antonio shouted, fixing his 
hands We were both 


standing, and our leaping shadows on 


upon my arms. 


the wall resembled a combat in which 
one was struggling to force insanity upon 
the other. He went on speaking, but 
his words were drowned in a screaming 
of vast forces that clutched at the tower 
as if in fury because the normal processes 
of nature had been defied. Would those 
Was the 


tower about to thunder down upon the 
Castle of Manzecca, annihilating her and 


forces attain their revenge? 


us, the secret and its possessors ? For a 
moment I] would have welcomed even 
that escape from thinking. 


“Yes,” he repeated, releasing my 
arms and sitting down limply on the 


66] 
bench. “As you anticipate, so it turned 
out.” 
| was stil] able to protest: 
“Admitted that this has 


elsewhere, to a certain degree. 


happened 
In \ ic 


torian England there lived a woman 
whose love-affair was wrecked and 
whose mind automatically closed itself 


against everything associated with her 
her 
protected — herself 
against pain by living in expectation of 


tragedy, or subsequent to it. In 


madness she, too, 


the lover’s return. Because that expec- 
tation was restricted to her girlhood, she 
remained a girl in appearance for over 
fifty years. 
hensible!”” 


Fifty years, that is compre- 


“The principle is the same,” said An- 
tonio, wearily. “Every mental phenom- 
enon has minor and major examples, 
But I will tell you the rest. 

“The Foscone, also, finally moved to 
Florence. Their castle was left in the 
care of hereditary servants, devoted and 
On that isolated hilltop no 
chance was afforded* #rangers to solve 


discreet. 


the mystery of the woman who paced 
the high platform in the attire of another 
Was 


cealment of the awesome fact, a medi- 


there, in the Foscone’s con- 


age. 
eval impulse, the ancient instinct of 


noble houses to defend themselves 
against all forms of aggression, including 
Or was it. merely the usual 
aversion to being identified with abnor- 


mality? Some abnormality is so terrify- 


curiosity ? 


ing that it seals the loosest lips. 

““Now and then, to be sure, some ser- 
vant’s tongue was set wagging by wine, 
or some heir of the Foscone confided in 
But the rumor, if it 
went farther, soon became distorted and 


his sweetheart. 


incredible, amid the ghost-stories of a 
hundred 
villas. 


Italian castles, palaces, and 
I myself found hints in the ar- 
chives of my family, yet saw in them 
only a pretty tale, such as results when 
romantic invention is combined with 
pride of race. 

*“But I was destined to sing another 
tune. 


“Not long ago, the last ef the Fos 
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cone’s modern generation passed away. 
There came to me an old woman-servant 
from the castle. It was Nuta, whom you 
saw below as we entered. 

“Why had she sought me out? Be- 
cause, if you please, in the year fifteen 
hundred one of my family had brought 
this thing to pass. It seemed to Nuta, 
the fact now being subject to discovery 
by the executors of the estate, that the 
care of her charge devolved upon me. 

**At first | believed that old Nuta was 
the mad one. In the end, however, I 
accompanied her to the castle. At dusk, 
concealed by the cypresses, I discerned 
on the platform a face that seemed to 
have been transported from another 
epoch just in order to pierce my heart 
with an intolerable longing. TI fell in love 
as one slips into a vortex, and instantly 
the rational world was lost beyond a 
whorl of eestasy and fright. 

“T regained Florence with but one 
thought: how could she be restored to 
sanity, yet be maintained in that beauty 
which had triumphed over centuries? 
As Lentered my apartment I saw before 
me the portrait of that other Antonio di 
Manzecca, whom I so closely resembled, 
whom she had loved, whose return she 
still awaited. I stood there blinded by 
a flash of inspiration. 

“At midnight my plan was complete.” 


As he paused, and the conclusion be- 
came clear to me, I was taken with a 
kind of stupor 

““A few days later,” he said, “as she 
stood gazing down through the twilight, 
a man emerged from the forest, in face 
and dress the image of that other An- 
tonio di Manzecea. At his signal, ser- 
vants in the old-time livery of the Man- 
zecca appeared with a ladder, which they 


leaned against the ramparts. He set 
foot upon the platform. Her pallor 
turned deathlike; her eyes became 


blank; she fainted in his arms. When 
she recovered she was in the Castle of 
Manzecea. 


“That shock had restored her reason, 
“Now everything around her very 





artfully suggested the sixteenth century 
the furniture, the most trivial utensils, 
the costume of the humblest person in 
the castle. Nuta attended her. The con 
valescent was told that she had been ill in 
consequence of the attack on her lover, 
but that he, instead of succumbing, had 
been spirited away and stealthily nursed 
back to health. Again whole, he had 
returned to avenge himself on_ his 
brother, whom he had killed. Mean- 
while her father had died. Therefore she 
had been brought from the Castle of 
Foscone to the Castle of Manzecea to 
enjoy the protection of her Antonio, 
whom she was now free to marry. 

“All this was what she wanted to be 
lieve, so she believed it.” 

But Antonio’s face was filled with a 
new distress. He rose, to pace the floor 
with the gestures of a man who realizes 
that he is locked in a cell to which there 
is ho key. 

“In the restoration of her mind,” he 
groaned, “my own peace of mind has 
been destroyed. Even this love, the 
strangest and most thrilling in the world, 
will never allay the heartquakes that I 
have brought upon myself. 

“With her perception of time restored, 
she will now be subject to time like other 
mortals. As year follows year, her 
youthfulness will merge into maturity, 
her maturity into old age, here in this 
castle, where nothing must ever suggest 
that she has attained a century other 
than her own. For me that means a 
ceaseless vigilance and fear. My devo 
tion will always be mingled with fore 
bodings of some blunder, some unfore- 
seen intrusion of the present, some light- 
ning-like revelation of the truth to her.” 

At that he broke down. 

“Ah, if that happened, what horror 
should I witness?” 

The gale sounded like the hooting of 
a thousand demons who were preparing 
for this man a frightful retribution. Yet 
even in that moment I envied him. 

To her beauty, which had bewitched 
me at my first sight of her, was added 
another allurement—the thought of a 
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1¢ al flicht far beyond the boundaries 
risoning other men. If romance is a 


ing toward something at once 


ie and sympathetic here was ro- 
ce attained. Moreover, in embrac- 


hat exquisite personification of the 


' 


Renaissance, one might add to love the 
And the 


lition of glamour to love has always 


mour of a terrible audacity. 


n one of the most assiduously prac- 


1 arts. 


bottom of the winding tower 
the hall 


ere she had greeted us, we paused to 


At the 


| rease, in the doorway of 


pose ourselves. 

At least,’ Antonio 
hen in doubt, remain silent.” 
We entered the hall. 
lery adorned with carved and tinted 


besought me, 


| Inder a wooden 


elds the supper-table was laid. 

They awaited us, shimmering in their 
the 
friends 


Laura and 
and 


finery ladies 


old 


ntasti 
Lina, my Leonardo 

Leonello, and the ineffable Fiammetta di 
Foscone. The visitors’ cheeks seemed 
hectic from the excitement of the hour: 
but her face was flushed, her eyes shone, 
for her own reasons. As I approached 
Yes, 
[ would have taken Antonio’s place and 
Before me the 
fair conqueror of time disappeared in a 
| 


her my heartbeats suffocated me. 


shouldered all his terrors! 


aze, out of which her voice emerged like 


eet utterance from beyond the 


tomb 
“You are pleased with the castle, 

messere?”’ 

to respond, Antonio 


As I was striving 
said to her, half aside, in that quaint 
species of Italian which he had used 
before: 

“He speaks our language with diffi- 
culty, Madonna, and in a dialect. This 
disability will embarrass him till he finds 
himself more at home.” 

“Then let exclaimed. 
“For a third 


meal has become fashionable in Florence, 


‘9 
us sup,” she 


since this new custom of 
no doubt you are all expiring of hunger. 
So quickly does habit become tyrannous, 
especially when it involves a pleasure.” 
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In some manner or other I seated my- 
self at the table. 

The servants bore in, on silver plat 
ters, small chickens garnished with sugar 
and rose-water, a sort of galantine, 
tarts of almonds and honey, caramels of 
pine-seed. From the gallery overhead 
the tinkle of a kind of 


guitar. The musician produced a whim- 


came rota, 
sical tune suggesting a picnic of lords and 
ladies in the garden of an antique villa, 
where trick fountains, masked by blos- 
soms, drenched the unwary with streams 
But in the chimney of the 
great, cold fireplace behind my back the 
wind still growled its threats; 


of water. 


the voice 
of Nature still menaced these audacious 
mortals, who were celebrating the hu- 
miliation of her laws. 

Beyond the candle-light the beauty of 
Fiammetta di Foscone became blinding. 
In her there was no sign of an unnatural 
preservation, as, for example, in a flower 
that has been sustained, yet subtly al- 
Nor did 
her countenance show in the least that 
glaze of time which changes, without 


tered, by imprisonment in ice. 


abating, the fairness of marble goddesses 


surviving for us from remote ages of 
esthetic victory. But wait; she was not 
an animated statue, nor any product of 
nature other than flesh and blood! And 
the flesh, the glance, the whole person of 
this creature from another era, expressed 
a glorious young womanhood. I was lost 
For 
hovered the 
shadow of disaster. One could not forget 


in admiration, pity, and dread. 
over this shining miracle 
the countless menaces surrounding her. 

If she should grasp the truth, if all of 
a sudden she should realize her disac- 
with the mortals, 
what would happen to her before our 


cordance world of 


eyes? Would she succumb instantly? 
Or would she first shrivel into some ap- 
palling monstrosity ? This deception 
could not last forever. Might it not end 
to-night? 

Did the others have similar premoni- 
tions? 

Their smiles seemed tremulous and 


wan, their movements constrained and 
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timorous. All their efforts at gaiety 
were impeded by the inertia of fear. At 
every speech the lips of Lina and Laura 
quivered, the hands of Leonello and 
Leonardo were clenched in a nervous 
spasm. Antonio controlled himself only 
by the most heroie efforts. 

What a price to pay for an illusion of 
happiness that was destined to a ghastly 
end! Yet I would still have paid that 
heavy price exacted from Antonio. 

Fiammetta di Foscone became in- 
fected by our nervousness. At one mo- 
ment her mirth was feverish; at an 
other, a look of vague uneasiness crossed 
her face. Was our secret gradually pene- 
trating to her subconscious mind? Was 
she to learn the fact, and perish of it, not 
because of bungling word or action on 
our part, but merely from the unwitting 
transmission of our thoughts? 

The others redoubled their travesty of 
merriment. They voiced the gossip of a 
vanished society ; the politics, fashions, 
and seandals, of old Florence. One 
heard the names of noble families long 
since extinct, accounts of historic esea- 
pades related as if they had happened 
yesterday. Kiammetta recovered her 
animation. 

Her dewy eyes turned to Antonio. 
Her fingers caressed her betrothal-ring, 
which was like the wedding-ring of the 
twentieth century And in this hall 
tricked out with lies, amid these guests 
and servants who were the embodiment 
of falsehood, an oppressing atmosphere 
of dread was clarified, for a moment, by 
the strength and delicacy of her love. 

They discussed the virtues of the 
Muses, the plagiarisms of Petrarch, the 
wonders of astrology. Her uneasiness 
revived. In a voice more musical than 
the rota in the gallery, she asked: 

‘My dear friends, would you attribute 
to some planetary influence a feeling of 
strangeness that I receive at times, even 
from the air? [ demand of you whether 
the air does not have an unfamiliar smell 
to-night?” 

There was a freezing moment of 
silence. 


“Tt is this great wind,” muttered 
Leonardo, “that has brought us new air 
from afar.” 

“Every place has its smell,” wa 
Leonello’s contribution. “It is natural! 
that the Castle of Manzecca should smell 
differently from the Castle of Foscone.” 

Antonio thanked his friends with an 
eloquent look. 

“True,” she assented, pensively, 
“every spot, every person, is surrounded 
by its especial ether, produced by its 
peculiar activity. This house, not only 
in its smell, but 1 its tenor of life, and 
even in its food, differs vastly from my 
own house, which, nevertheless, is just 
across the hills.” 

Antonio drained his goblet at a gulp. 
He got out the words: 

“We 
Like a race apart.” 

“All old families, jealous of their in 
tegrity, are the same,” ventured Laura, 


are provincial, we Manzecca. 


who looked, nevertheless, as if she were 
about to faint. 

“Or maybe,” mused Fiammetta, “it is 
because I have been ill that things per 
plex me, and sometimes startle me by an 
effect of strangeness. There are mo 
ments when even the stars look odd to 
me, and when the countryside, viewed 
from the tower above us, is bewildering. 
In one direction I see woods where I 
should have expected meadows; in an- 
other direction, fields where I should 
have expected woods. But then, I now 
view the countryside from a tower other 
than my own, and see in a new aspect 
that landscape with which I thought my- 
self so well acquainted. Does that ex- 
plain it?” 

How touching, how pitiable, was her 
expression, half arch, half pleading, and 
so beautiful! “Oh, lovely and terrible 
prodigy!” I thought, “draw back; ban- 
ish those thoughts; or, rather, no longer 
think at all—for you are on the edge of 
the aby ss!” 

Antonio spoke with difficulty: 

“Dearest one, do not pain me by men- 
tioning that illness of yours. Do not 
pain yourself by dwelling on it in your 























mind. The past with all its misfortunes 


vone forever. Let us live in the present 
d contemplate a future full of bliss.” 
\ quivering sigh of assent and relief 
the But 
fiammetta protested : 


nt round supper table. 
“T should not care to forget the past. 
The 


hours at twilight, when I waited on the 


It contained too much happiness. 


platform of the Castle of Foscone, and 
uu clambered up the wall, are not for 
bh] 


ion! Do you remember, Antonio, 


how you once brought with you a bunch 
f little damask roses, which you tossed 
up to me while clinging to the masonry? 
The 


eetest one of them I locked in a tiny 


Those roses became my treasure. 
lver box which I kept always by me. 
That box came with me from the Castle 
Foscone. The key is lost: but you 
ll open it with your dagger, and learn 
I have cherished an emblem of that 
past which vou ask me to forget.” 
With a rare smile, she drew from the 
hosom of her gown a very small coffer of 
ver, its chiseling worn smooth by in- 
unerable caresses, P Or soul! it was in 
that she had cherished this 
pretty little box, more cruelly fatal than 
viper 


bosom 


Antonio, his jaws sagging, rose half- 
way out of his chair, then sank back, 
speechless and livid. Unaware, eager, and 
imperious, Fiammetta demanded: 

“A dagger!” 

Too late Antonio managed to put out 
Already a 


fool of a servant had presented his dirk 


a shaking hand in protest. 


to her. In a twinkling—hbefore we could 
top her—Fiammetta had pried back 
the lid. 


The silver box, its oxidized interior as 
black as ink, contained, in place of the 
damask rose that had bloomed in the 
year fifteen hundred, only a few grains 
of dust. 


There was no sound except from the 
wind, which yelled its devilish 
round the castle and in the chimney of 
the fireplace. 

She had risen to her feet. In her eyes, 
Vor. CXXXIX.—No. 833.—84 


glee 
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peering at the little coffer, bewilderment 
gave place to dismay. But in our faces 
she found a consternation far surpassing 
hers. 

“Only dust?” 

Antonio distorted his mouth in a vain 
effort to speak. At last, with a frantic 
oath, he swept the silver box into the 
fireplace, where it fell amid the brush- 
wood and inflammable rubbish piled 
ready for lighting under the big logs. 

Kiammetta had tried to stop him. 
Under hand, his  fur- 
trimmed sleeve had slipped up, exposing 
his forearm. She was staring at his fore- 


her clutching 


arm. 

“The sear?’ she whispered. “Was it 
not here, when you raised your arm to 
shield yourself against them, that yeu 


caught the first knife-thrust? How long 


does it take for such a scar to pass 
entirely away?” 

Lina and Laura sank back in their 
chairs. Leonello averted his face. Leo- 


nardo turned away. Again Antonio tried 
to speak. The terror that held us in its 
grip was communicated to Fiammetta di 
Foscone. 

Her countenance 
Her teeth chattered. 

“What is happening to me? 
cold!” 

She sank down, amid billows of violet- 
silk, 


before the fireplace. 


became _ bloodless. 
She murmured: 


I am so 


colored between Antonio’s arms, 
Her veil, confined 
by the band of pearls and amethysts, did 
not seem as white as her skin. 

There 
voices: 

“She is dead! 
Bring vinegar! 
the fire!” 

Then ensued a jostling of guests and 
servants, who crowded forward to poke 
a dozen lighted candles at the brush- 
wood. In the midst of this confusion 
Fiammetta sat before the hearth, her 
eyes half closed, her head rolling against 
Antonio’s shoulder, her throat, framed 
by the little ruff, palpitating like the 
breast of an expiring dove. She was in 
the throes of the emotions that had been 


was a hysterical babble of 
No, she has swooned! 
tub her hands! Light 
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at last transferred from our minds to 
hers and that she was doubtless on the 
peint of comprehending. 

The brushwood caught fire. At that 
flicker her eyelids opened. She leaned 
forward. Under the brushwood, already 
writhing in flames, was the fragment of a 
modern Italian newspaper. One plainly 
saw the title, part of a head-line, and the 
date. 

Fiammetta di Foscone read the date. 

As Antonio and I, between us, lifted 
her into a chair, she kept repeating to 
herself, in a soft, incredulous voice, the 
date. And so badly had our wits been 
paralyzed by this catastrophe, that none 
of us could find one lying word to utter. 

Antonio knelt her, his arms 
clasping her knees, his head bowed. He 
was weeping as if she were already dead. 
Her hands slowly stole forth to close 
around his face and lift it up. 

“Whatever it is,” she breathed, “I 
still have you.” 

As she gazed, half lifeless, but still 
fairer than an untinted statue, at his 
face, all at once her eyes became enor- 


befe re 


Pushing him from her, she stood 
bolt-upright at one movement, with a 
heart-rending scream: 

“A stranger!” 


mous. 


That scream was still resounding from 
the rafters when we her fleeing 
across the hall, her head thrown back, 
her arms outspread, her white veil and 
violet draperies floating behind her. Her 
jewels glittered like the last sparkle of a 
splendid dream that has been doomed to 
swift extinction. She vanished through 
the doorway leading to the tower stair- 


saw 


case. 
“After her!” 
Antonio was first; but at the doorway 
he stumbled, 


some one shouted. 


who 
Vaulting their 
bodies, I gained the circular staircase 
that ascended to the tower. I heard 
Antonio bawling after me: 

“She will throw herself'from the roof!” 

The staircase was black, and the wind 
whistled down its well. At each landing 
the heavy doors on either side banged 


and Leonello, was 


second, fell over him. 
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open and shut. From overhead there de- 
scended a long wail, maybe her voice, or 
maybe one of the countiess voices of th: 
storm. As I neared the top, a do 
through which I had just passed ble) 
shut with a deafening report. I emerged 
upon the roof of the tower in a torrent of 
rain. The roof was empty. 

I peered over the low battlements 
Close the tops of 
cypress-trees; beneath them everythin; 
was lost in the obscurity of the night 
Soon, however, the darkness was lighted 
by torches which began to dart to and 
fro among the trees. By those fitful 
gleams I made out the crouching backs 
of men, the livery of the Manzecca wit! 
its black and vermilion device, helmets 
and sword-hilts, and finally upturned 
faces that appeared ruddy in the torch- 
light, though I knew that in reality they 
must be pallid. They called up to me, 
but the wind whipped their voices away. 
I made signs that she was not on the 
tower. The faces disappeared; again the 
torches wandered among the trees. Now 
and then I heard a shout, the barking of 
the greyhound, and a woman—perhaps 
old Nuta—in hysterics. 


below me swayed 


I began to descend the staircase. The 
last door through which I had passed 
was so tightly wedged, from its slam- 
ming, that I could not open it. 1 sat 
down on the steps to wait till the others 
should miss me. 

What thoughts! 

“Can it be true? Yes, it has happened, 
and I have seen the end of it! This will 
kill Antonio. But then, none of us will 
ever be the same again.” 

I was sure that my hair had turned 
white. 

And she? A vast wave of pity and 
longing swept over me and whirled me 
away into the depths of despair. 

Now, I told myself, they have found 
her. And I fell to shuddering again. 
Now they have brought her in, unless 
what they saw, when they found her, 
scattered them, raving, through the 
woods. 


Now they are trying to soothe 
Antonio, perhaps to wrench a weapon 
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m his hand Now surely they have 
sticed hy absence. 

[ cannot imagine what impulse made 
me rise, at last, and try the door again. 
At my first touch it swung open. 

Descending the staircase, I re entered 

e hall 


seated at the 


now 


They were all 


ble. which 


supper- 
decorated with 


vers, with baskets of fruit, with plates 


was 


of bonbons, and with favors in the form 
of dolls tricked out like little ladies of 
Renaissance. The servants wore tail- 
sats and white-cotton gloves. Leonello 


nd Leonardo, Lina and Laura, even 
\ntonio, had on the evening-dress ap- 
But 

brain saw 
l‘iammetta, the “last 


Parisian style, her low-neck gown the 


ropriate to the twentieth century. 
reeled 
her 


indeed when | 


hair done in 


sence of modern chic. 


The company looked at me with tol- 
erant smiles. 

“Well,” exclaimed Antonio, “you 

e certainly taken your time! We 


ited ages for you, then decided that 
he food was spoiling, and fell to. There 

your place, old fellow. Tl have the 

shes brought back.” 

| dropped into my chair with a thud. 
Leonardo, Lina, 
took the fabric of my antique costume 


reaching in front of 
etween thumb and finger. 
“Very recherché,” was his comment. 
“Do you wear it for a whimr” 
“He is soaking wet,’ announced Lina, 
“T think he has been 
looking at the garden.” 


compassionately. 


“A botanist!” cried Laura, clapping 
her hands. 


“Will you give me some 
advice, signore? What is the best pre- 
servative for damask roses?” 

“Water them with credulity,” Leo- 


nello suggested. 

And they all burst out laughing in my 
face, wittf the exception of the beautiful 
Fiammetta. 

Antonio, rising 
spoke as follows: 


and bowing to me, 
“My friend, the sixteenth century be- 


queathed to us Florentines a little of 
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its cheerful cruelty and something of its 
pleasure in vendettas. Casting your 
thoughts into a less remote past, you 
may retrieve an impression of your last 
performance before your departure from 
the Florence of our youth. Need I de- 
that details 
were conceived and executed with much 
talent. 
the laughing-stock of our circle for a 
month. Did we children of Boccaccio 
impart to you that knack for practical 
joking? Remember that the pupil does 
alwavs 


scribe performance? Its 


It made me, who was its butt, 


not his 
teacher. But come, let us make a lasting 
If after all these years I 
managed to catch you off your guard, 
Let 
us forget our two chagrins in drinking to 
this pleasant night, though I 
fancy the fact has escaped you, happens 
to be the First of April.” 

While I was still trying to master my 
feelings, he added: 

“T have forgetten to explain that Lina 
is the wife of Leonello, our new Michael 
Angelo, who did that portrait of me in 
the wig and costume of the Renaissance. 
the other hand, is the wife of 

As for our heroine, 


permanently abash 


peace now. 


you will never again catch me so. 


Ww hich, 


Laura, on 
Leonardo. Fiam- 
metta, she is the bride of your unworthy 
Antonio. She has been so gracious as to 
marry me between two of her theatrical 
seasons: in fact, we are here on our 
Why the deuce have you 
married? <A might keep 


you out of many a laughable predica- 
ment.” 


honeymoon. 


never wife 


Leonello hazarded, “He is waiting to 
marry some lady who can describe, in 
Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s palace, or the home-life of the 
Queen of Sheba.” 

“Do no 


plored me. 


her trances, the cuisine of 


Antonio im- 
“And hereafter avoid the 
supernatural like the plague. May this 
affair instil into your philosophy of life 
a little healthy skepticism. There is no 
better tonic than laughter for one who 


such thing,” 


has caught the malaria of psychical re- 
But even Nuta, my wife’s old 
dresser at the theater, will tell you that 


search, 
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laughter is precious. You have given her 
to-night the first out-and-out guffaw 
that she has enjoyed in years. She says 
it cured her of a erick in the neck.” 

The fair Fiammetta, however, made a 
gesture of reproof, then held out her 
warm hand to me. 

“No, Antonio,” she protested, “you 
have not after all, but 
wicked. The worst of revenge is this: 
that it invariably exceeds its object. To 
what do you owe this triumph? To his 
solicitude for you, to his trust in you, 
which Also, as I 
suspect, to his pity for Fiammetta di 
Foscone, which I have ill repaid. In 
fine, we owe the success of this trick to 


been clever, 


you have abused. 
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the misuse of fine emotions. 
not the Messer Giovanni 


And to me, “ Will you for 


That was 


custom of 
Boccaccio.” 
give us?” 

All the others looked rather chop 
fallen. But Antonio soon recovered. He 
retorted: 

“Tf you could have seen what an ass 
he made of me that time, you would not 


at this moment be holding his hand. 
Look here, old fellow, she has a sister 
who rather resembles her, and whose 


hand I have no objection to your holding 
We will introduce 
Ah yes, we will make 
you forgive us, you rascal, before we are 
done with you!” 


as long as you wish. 


you to-morrow. 


OVERHEAD 


BY SCUDDER 


MIDDLETON 


Vy HEN you and I are laid away 
In little boxes under grass, 


What will the townsmen say of us 


When overhead they smile and pass? 


“She was a lovely, quiet thing 


Who kept her house so neat and gay. 


She was as much in love with life 


As she is satisfied to-day.” 


‘ ° 
“He was the brightest man we had; 


He kept us laughing till he died. 
It seemed he only had to speak, 


And we would chuckle at 


his side.” 


Then you and I will rap the boards 
And call in language of the dead— 
But there'll be nothing we can do 
To stop that chatter overhead. 




















THINGS I LIKE IN 


BY PHILIP 


opera Englishmen, I am told, go to 
bh 


the United States with a spirit of 


criticism, and search ‘round for things 
that seem to them objectionable, taking 
no pains to conceal their hostile point of 
w. They are so hopelessly insular 
t they resent any little differences in 
il custom between American and 
English life, and sum up their annoyance 
saving, “We don’t do that sort of 


Well, that seems to 


foolish way of approach to any 


in England”’! 


ntrv, and the reason why some types 
Englishmen are so unpopular in 
France, Italy, and other countries where 
vo about regarding “the natives,” 

they call them, with arrogance in their 
es, and talk, as an English officer, not 
that type, expressed it to me, “as 
ugh they had bad smells at the ends 
I am bound to say that 
during my visit to the United States I 
found than to 
criticize, and, perhaps because I was on 
e lookout for things to like rather than 
to dislike, I had one of the best times of 


my life—in some ways the very best 


t] elr noses.” 


much more to admire 


and came away with respect, admiration, 
ind gratitude for the American people. 
There are so many things I like in their 
haracter and way of life that I should 
be guilty of gushing if I put them all 
down, but, although I have no doubt 
they have many faults, like most people 
in this world, I prefer to remember the 
pleasant, rather than the unpleasant, 
qualities they possess, especially as they 
left the most dominant impression on my 
mind. 

I think every Englishman, however 
critical, would agree that he is struck at 
once, on his first visit to America, by the 
clean, bright, progressive spirit of life 


THE 
, 
) 


UNITED STATES 


GIBBS 


in the smaller towns beyond the turmoil 
of New York. | have already described 
the effect. produced upon 
one’s imagination by that great city, 


sensational 


and have given some glimpses of various 
aspects of the social life which I had the 
good fortune to see with untiring inter- 
est; but I confess that the idea of living 
in New York would affright me because 
of its wear and tear upon the nerves, and 
I think that the “‘commuters”’ 
in the suburbs have good sense and bet- 
ter luck. The realities of America—the 
average idea, the middle-class home, the 


Ww ho dwe!] 


domestic qualities upon which a nation 
is built—are to be found more deeply 
rooted in the suburbs and smaller towns 
than in the whirligig of Manhattan Isl- 
and to which a million and a half people, 
I am told, come every day, and from 
which, after business or pleasure, they go 
away. To me there was something very 
such 
places as Rye, Port Chester, Greenwich, 
and Stamford, an hour away from New 
York, and many other townships of sim- 
ilar size in other parts of the United 
States. I liked the style of their houses, 


those neat buildings of wood with over- 


attractive in the construction of 


lapping shingles, and wide porches and 
verandas where people may sit out on 
summer days, with shelter from the sun; 
and I liked especially the old Colonial 
type of house, as I think it is called, with 
a tall white pillar on each side of its 
portico, and well-proportioned windows, 
so that the rooms have plenty of light, 
and as much air as the central-heating 
system permits—and that is not much. 

To English eyes accustomed to dingy 
brick houses in the suburbs of big cities, 
to the dreary squalor of some new little 
town which straggles around a filthy 
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railway station, with refuse-heaps in 
undeveloped fields, and a_ half-finished 
“High Street,” where a sweetstuff-shop, 
a stationer, and an estate agent establish 
themselves in the gloomy hope of busi- 
ness, these American villages look won- 
derfully clean, bright, and pleasant. I 
noticed that in each one of them there 
were five institutions in which the spirit 
of the community was revealed—the 
bank, the post-office, the school, the 
church, and the picture-palace. The 
bank is generally the handsomest build- 
ing in the place, with a definite attempt 
to give it some dignity of architecture 
and richness of decoration. Inside, it has 
marble pillars and panels, brass railings 
at the receipt of custom, a brightly bur- 
nished mechanism for locking up the 
safe, a tiled floor of spotless cleanliness. 
The local tradesman feels secure in put- 
ting his money in such a place of dignity; 
the local lady likes to come here in the 
morning (unless she has overdrawn her 
account) for a chat with the bank mana- 
ger or one of his gentlemanly assistants. 
It is a social rendezvous dedicated to the 
spirit of suecess, and the bank manager, 
who knows the private business and the 
social adventures of his clients, is in a 
position of confidence and esteem. He is 
pleased to shake the finger tips of a lady 
through the brass railing, while she is 
pleased to ask him, “How do you like 
hat?” and laughs when, with 
grave eyes, he expresses sympathy with 


my new 
her husband. ‘Twenty years ago he was 
the counter in a dry- 
Now he has a million dol- 
lars to his eredit.””’, Everybody brightens 
at this story of success. The fact that a 


sery ing behind 


goods store. 


man starts as a butcher-boy or a bell- 
boy is all in his favor, in social prestige. 
There is no snobbishness, contemptuous 
of humble origin, and I found a spirit of 
good-natured democracy among the peo- 
ple L watched in the local bank. 
Competing with the bank in architect- 
ural dignity is the village post-office, 
generally of white stone, or wood, with 
the local Roll of Honor on the green 
outside, and, inside, a number of picture- 
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posters calling to the patriotism of the 
American people to support the Liberty 
Loan—the fifth when I was there. Small 
boys at the counter are buying thrift 
stamps. Chauffeurs who have driven 
down from country houses are collectin; 
the letters of the family from lockers, 
with private keys. College girls are ex 
changing confidences at the counters. | 
liked the social atmosphere of an Amer 
ican post-office. I seemed to see a visible 
friendliness here between the state and 
the people. Then there is the school, and 
I must say that I was overwhelmed with 
admiration for the American system of 
education and for the buildings in which 
it is given. England lags a long way 
behind here, with its old - fashioned 
hotchpotch of 
church 


elementary — schools, 


schools, “academies for young 
the breeding - ground of 
and private, 
second-rate colleges, all of which compli- 


gentlemen” 
snobs—grammar-schools, 
cations are swept away by the clean sim- 
plicity of the American state school, to 
which boys of every class may go with- 
out being handicapped by the caste sys- 
tem which is the curse of England. If 
the school to which I went at Montclair, 
or another at Elizabeth, New Jersey, or 
another at Toledo, is at all typical of 
American schools generally (and I think 
that is so), I take my hat off to the edu- 
cational authorities of America and to 
the spirit of the people which inspires 
them. 

The school at Montclair was, I re- 
member, a handsome building like one of 
the English colleges for women at Oxford 
or Cambridge, with admirably designed 
rooms, light, airy, and beautiful with 
their polished Paneling. The lecture-hall 
was a spacious place holding, I suppose, 
nearly a thousand people, and I was 
astonished at its proportions when I had 
my first glimpse of it before lecturing, 
under the guidance of the head-mistress 


and some of the ladies on her committee. 
Those women impressed me as being 
wise and broad-minded souls, not shut 
up in narrow educational theories, but 
with a knowledge of life and human 
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nature, and a keen enthusiasm for their 
rk. At Toledo I saw the best type of 
yvincial school, and certainly as an 
hitectural model it was beyond all 
ords of praise, built in what we call the 
Tudor style, in red brick, ivy-covered, 
th long oriel windows, so that it lifts 
the tone of the whole town because 
its dignity and beauty. Here, too, was 
fine lecture-hall, easily convertible into 
theater, with suitable scenery for any 
hool play. It was a committee of boys 
ho organized the lectures, and one of 
em acted as my guide over the school- 
iilding and showed me, among other 


ucational arrangements, a- charming 
tle flat, or apartment-house, com- 


lv furnished in every detail in bed- 


room, sitting-room, and kitchen, for the 
ining of girls in domestic service, 
okery, and the decoration of the home. 
Here, as in many other things, the Amer- 
in mind had reached out to an ideal 

d linked it up with practical method. 
Equally good were the workshops where 
he boys are trained in carpentry and 

chanics. . . . Well, all that kind of 
hing makes for greatness in a nation. 
lhe American people are not, I think, 
etter educated than English people in 
the actual storing-up of knowledge, but 
they are educated in better physical 
conditions, with a brighter atmosphere 
round them in their class-rooms and in 
heir playgrounds, and with a keener 

ppreciation,4™ the social influences sur- 
rounding the school-house, of the in- 
herent right of every American boy and 
girl to have equal opportunities along the 
oad to knowledge and success. It is this 
ense of opportunity, and the entire 
ibsence of snob privileges, which I liked 
best in these glimpses I gained of young 
America. . 

I mentioned another institution which 
occupies a prominent place in every 
American township. That is the picture- 
palace. It is impossible to overrate the 
influence upon the minds and characters 
of the people which is exercised by that 
house of assembly. It has become part 
of the life of the American people more 


essentially than we know it in England, 
though it has spread with a mushroom 
growth in English towns and villages. 
But in the United States the picture- 
palace and “the silent drama,” as they 
call it, are more elaborately organized, 
and the motion pictures are produced 
with an amount of energy, imagination, 
and wealth which is far in excess of the 
similar efforts in England. A visit to the 
“movies” is the afternoon or evening 
recreation of every class and age of 


American citizenship. It is a democratic 
habit which few escape. Outside the 
picture-palace in a little town like Stam 

ford one sees a number of expensive 
motor-cars drawn up, while the lady cf 
leisure gets her daily dose of “romance” 
and while her chauffeur, in the gallery, 
watches scenes of high life with the eyn- 
ical knowledge of a looker-on. Nurse 

maids alleviate the boredom of domestic 
service by taking their children to see the 
pictures for an hour or two, and small 
boys and girls, with candy or chewing- 
gum to keep them quiet, puzzle out the 
meaning of marvelous melodrama, won- 
der why lovers do such strange things in 
their adventures on the way to marriage; 
and they watch with curiosity and sur- 
prise the ghastly grimaces of “close-up” 
heroines in contortions of amorous de- 
spair, and the heaving breasts, the roll- 
ing eyes, and the sickly smiles of padded 
heroes, who are suffering, temporarily, 
from thwarted affection. The history of 
the world is ransacked for thrilling 
dramas, and an American audience 
watches all the riotous splendor and 
licentiousness of Babylon or ancient 
Rome, while Theda Bara, the movie 
queen, writhes in amorous ecstasy, or 
poisons innumerable lovers, or stings 
herself to death with serpents. Royalists 
and Roundheads, Pilgrim Fathers and 
New England witches, the French Revo- 
lution and the American Civil War, are 
phases of history which provide endless 
pictures of “soul-stirring interest”; but 
more popular are domestic dramas of 
modern life, in which the luxury of our 
present civilization, as it is imagined and 
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exaggerated by the movie managers, re- 
veal to simple folk the wickedness of 
wealthy villains, the dangers of innocent 
girlhood, and the appalling adventures of 
psychology into which human nature is 
led when “love” takes possession of the 
heart. 

It is impossible to say what effect all 
that has upon the mentality of Amer- 
ica. The utter falsity of it all, the treacly 
sentiment of the “love” episodes, and 
the flaming vice of the vicious, would 
have a perverting influence on public 


imagination if it were taken seriously.” 


But | suppose that the common sense of 
American people reacts against the ab- 
surdity of these melodramas after yield- 
ing to the sensation of them. Yet I met 
one lady who told me she goes every free 
afternoon to one of these entertainments, 
with a deliberate choice of film-plays 
depicting passion and caveman stuff, 
“in order to get a thrill before dinner to 
relieve the boredom of domesticity.” 
That seems to me as bad as the drug- 
habit, and must in the long run sap the 
moral and spiritual foundations of a 
Fortunately, there is a 


‘ 


woman’s soul. 
tendency now among the “movie mer- 
chants” to employ good authors who 
will provide them with simple and natu- 
ral plots, and in any case there is always 
Charlie Chaplin for laughter, and pict- 
ures of scenery and animal life, and the 
news of the week depicting scenes of 
current history in all parts of the world. 
It would be absurd as well as impossible 
to abolish the film-picture as an influence 
in American life, and I dare say that, 
balancing good with bad, the former tips 
the swing, because of an immense source 
of relaxation and entertainment pro- 
vided by the picture-palace in small 
communities. 

What appealed to me more in my 
brief study of American social life out- 
side New York was another popular in- 
stitution known as the roadside inn. In 
some way it is a conscious endeavor to 
get back to the simplicity and good cheer 
of old-fashioned times, when the grand- 
fathers and grandmothers of the present 


generation used to get down from their 
coaches when the horses were changed 
or the snow-drifts were deep, and go 
gladly to the warmth of a log fire, in a 
wayside hostelry, while orders wer 
givers for a dinner of roast duck, and 
bowl of punch was brewed by the ruddy 
faced innkeeper. It is a tradition which 
is kept fresh in the imagination of mod- 
ern Americans by the genius of Charles 
Dickens, Washington Irving, and a host 
of writers and painters who reproduce 
the atmosphere of English life in the 
days of coaching, highwaymen, romance, 
and roast beef. The spirit of Charles 
Dickens is carefully suggested to all way- 
farers in one roadside inn I visited, about 
an hour away from New York and 
frequented by motor parties. It is 
built in the style of Tudor England, 
with wooden beams showing through its 
brick-work, and windows divided into 
little leaded panes, and paneled rooms 
furnished with wooden settles and gate- 
leg tables. Colored prints depicting 
scenes in the immortal history of Mr. 
Pickwick brighten the walls within. Out- 
side there swings a sign-board such as 
one sees still outside country inns stand- 
ing on the edge of village greens in 
England. I found it a pleasant place, 
where one could talk better with a friend 
than in a gilded restaurant of New York, 
with a jazz band smiting one’s ear- 
drums; and the company there was in- 
teresting. In spite of the departure of 
coaching days which gave life and bustle 
to the old inns of the past, the motor-car 
brings travelers and a touch of romance 
to these modern substitutes. 

There were sever@® cars standing 
outside the inn, and I guessed by 
the look of the party within that 
they had co from New York for 
a country outing, a simple meal, and 
private conversation. “Better a dinner 
Under the 
portrait of Mr. Pickwick tn a quiet cor- 
ner of one of the old-fashioned rooms a 
young man and woman sat with their 
elbows on the table and their chins 
propped in the palms of their hands, and 


of herbs where love is—” 
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faces not so far away that they had 
need to shout to each other the 
fidences which made both pairs of 
s remarkably bright. The young man 
one of those square-shouldered, 
n-shaven, gray-eyed fellows whom | 
ne to know as a type on the roads to 
Amiens and Albert. The girl had put her 
st-cloak over the back of 
r chair, but still wore a veil 
tied ‘round her hat and under 
her chin—a little pointed chin 
dug firmly into her palm, and 
modeled with the same deli- 
cacy of line as the lips about A 
which a little smile wavered, ; - 
and as the nose which 
kept its distance, with 
perfect discretion, from 
it of the young man 
opposite, so that the 
waiter might have 
lipped a menu card 
between them. She had 
tring of pearls ‘round 
her neck which would 
ce rtainly have been the 
first prize of any high- 
wayman holding up 
her great-grandmam- 
ma’s coach, and, judg- 
ing from other little 
s of luxury as it is ° 
revealed in Fifth 
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by eight plates of roast turkey and 
baked potatoes, and, not counting sun- 
dries, nine serves of deep-dish pie. The 
ninth unequal share went, in spite of 
warnings, protests, and ridicule from 
free-spoken companions, to a plump girl 
with a pigtail, obviously home from 
“TL guess I 
sha’n’t die from overeating, 


college for a spell, who said: 


though it’s the way I'd choose 
if I had to quit. 
like love. 


xaggerated, an 


An appetite 
Its dangers are 


IS 
e 


seldom 
fatal.” This speech, 
delivered in all solem- 
nity, aroused a tumult 
of mirth from several 
young women of grown- 
up appearance—at least 
they had advanced beyond 
the pigtail stage—and under 
cover of this one of them delib- 
erately “made up” her face till 
it bloomed like a rose in June. 

In another corner of the 
restaurant sat a lonely 
man whose appearance inter- 
He was 
a man of middle age, with black 
hair turning white and very 


ested me a good deal. 


dark, melancholy eyes in a pale, 
ascetic face. I have seen his 
type many times in the Café de 


VOdéon on the “Latin” side of 


Avenue, I felt certain SOME ENGLISHMEN GO TO Paris, and I was surprised to find 
HE UNITED STATES WITH + . . . rs 
it the voung lady — it in a roadside inn oy the United 
‘ . A SI IT OF CRITICISM 


did not live far from 
the heart of New York 
nd had command of its treasure-houses. 

Two other groups in the room, 


ting at separate tables, belonged ob- 
viously to one party. They were young 
people for the most part, with one 
elderly lady whose white hair and 

ewd, smiling eyes made all things 
right with youthful adventure, and with 
Ore old logy, bland of countenance and 
expansive in the waistcoat line, who 


seemed to regard it as a privilege to pay 


for the large appetites of the younger 

company. Anyhow he paid for at least 

eight portions of chicken okra, followed 
CXXXIX N ‘ 85 


States. A friend of mine, 
watching the direction of my 

gaze, said, * Yes, thatisa remarkable man 
one of the best-known architects in 
(merica, and, among other things, the de- 
signer of the \ ictory decorations of New 
York.” 
had a talk with him—a strange conver- 
sation, in which this man of art spoke 
mostly of war, from unusual angles of 
thought. His idea seemed to me that 


He came over to our table and I 


peace is only a preparation for war, and 
that war is not the abnormal thing which 
most people think, but the normal, be- 
cause it is the necessary conflict by which 
human character and destiny are shaped. 
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He seemed to think that the psychology 
of the world had twisted and 
weakened by too much peace, so that the 


hecome 


sight of armless or legless men was horri 
fying, whereas people should be accus 
tomed to such sights and take them for 
granted, because that, with all pain and 
suffering, is the price of life. I disagreed 
with him profoundly, believing that war, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, is 
unnecessary and due to the stupidities of 
people who are doped by spell-words put 
upon them by their leaders; but 
interested in getting this viewpoint from 
aman whose whole life has been devoted 
to beauty. It seemed to me the strangest 
paradox. 


| Was 
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\ roadside inn in the United States 
is a good place for the study of psy- 
and America. 
One custom which happens here dur- 


chology social habits in 


ing winter and summer evenings Is a 
local dance given by some inhabitant 
of the finds 
spaciousness here for a party of guests 
The rugs 
and chairs are put away, and the floor 
is polished for dancing. Outside, the inn 
is decorated with colored lamps and lan- 
terns, and a bright light streams through 
the leaded window-panes across the road 
from New York. The metal of many 
machines sparkles in the shadow world 
beyond the lanterns. Through the open 
windows, if the night is mild, 
comes the rag-time music of 
a string-band and the sound 
of women’s laughter. 


neighborhood who more 


than in his own homestead. 


Some- 
like 


pass 


times queer f igures, 
ghosts of history, 
through the swing-doors, for 
it is a faney-dress dance in 
the inn, and there is a glimpse 
of Columbine in her fluffy 
white skirt, with long white 
stockings, and with her hand 
on the arm of a tall young 
Pierrot, while a lady of the 
court of Marie Antoinette 
trips beside the figure of a 
scarlet devil, and a little Puri- 
tan girl of New England (two 
hundred years ago) passes in 
with Monsieur Beaucaire in 
his white-satin coat and 
waistcoat and _ silk 
stockings above buckled 


flowered 


shoes. 
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THE OLD COLONIAL TYPE OF HOUSE 


I like the idea and the 
customs of the roadside inn, 
for it helps to make human 
society sweet and friendly in 
villages beyond the glare of 
America’s great cities. 

To study a people, however, 


one must see 


them in their 
homes, and I was fortunate 
in having friends who took 
me into their life. 
When I went was 


h ome 
there it 


























THE SOCIAL ATMOSPHERE ¢ 


at a time when American homes were 
excited and happy after the armistice, 
and when the soldiers who had been 
“over there’? were coming back, with 
victory and honor. In many homes of 
the United States, scattered far and 
wide, there was not happiness, but sor 
row, because in the victory march up 
Fifth Avenue there would be for some 
of the onlookers one figure missing—the 
figure of some college hoy who had gone 
marching away with smiling eyes and a 
stiff upper lip, or the figure of some mid- 
dle-aged fellow who waved his hand to 
a group of small children and one 
woman who turned to hide her tears. 
There were empty chairs in the home- 
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steads of the United States, and empty 
hearts on armistice day—and_after- 
ward. But I did not see them, and I 
thought of the many homes in England 
desolated by the appalling sacrifice of 
youth, so that in every town, and in 
every street, there are houses out of 
which all hope in life has gone, leaving 
behind a dreadful dreariness, an incura- 
ble loneliness, mocking at victory. 

There was one home I went to where a 
mother of cheery babes waited for her man 
with an eager joy she did not try to hide. 
The smallest babe had been born while 
he was away, a boy baby with the gift of 
laughter from the fairy godmother, and 
there was great excitement at the 


| 
' 
Z 
i? 
(] 





ht of the first interview between 
father and son All the community in 
the neighborhood of this house in West- 


chestet ( OUnTS took Pa | personal inte rest 


when “the Major” 


meeting 
his last born, and 
Lhe \ 


wife should meet her man again 


had kept his memory green and had 
cheer dl up the loneliness of his wife by 
making a rendezvous of his house. She 
had plaved up wonderfully, with a pluck 
that never failed, and a spirit of com 


radeship to all her husband’s friends, 


Esper ially 


tron then own folk. One was alw: r- 


iVs Cet 


tain of meeting a merry crowd at cock 


i Cire With some ceremony a party 


whe n the 


if they wore khaki and were far 





ol frie nds were conduc ted to the cellar to 


a careful housewife with a hos- 


see how 
pitable husband got ahead of prohibi- 
. Then the Major came back, 
a little overwhelmed by the warmth of 
from old little 
the sharp contrast between war 
moved to his depths by the 
first sight of Peter, his boy baby. One 
day at dinner he described how he had 
heard the 


Aone Hy 


to celel 


tion 
his vreeting friends, a 
dazed by 


nd peace, 


news of Peter in the war- 


é 


bought a bottle of champagne 


. , 
rate the event it was the omy 


S| 
bottle 


to be had for love or money—and 


went ‘round to the mess to call a toast. 


There were many officers, and the cham- 


pagne did not give tl glasses, 


rem full 
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but in 


drank to the son of this good officer and 


a sparkling drop or two they 


good comrade. 

glad to get a 
American and of — the 
small had the 


habit, which I find pleasant among the 


| Was 
that 


two 


home 
virls in it, who 
childre 1h of Ameri a. Ol dropping a bob- 
The 


children of America have the qualities 


courtesy to any grown-up visitor. 


of their nation, simplicity, common 
, and self-reliance 
bashful 


they 


senst They are not so 
as English boys and girls, and 
are free from the little constraints 
which make sO 


ot nursery etiquette 


many English children afraid to open 
their mouths. They are also free entirely 
from that juvenile snobbishness which is 
still cultivated in English society, where 
boys and girls of well-to-do parents are 
taught to look down with contempt upon 
children of the poorer classes. I sat down 


at table many mornings with a small boy 


glimpse of 
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and girl who were representative, I have 
no doubt, of Young America in the mak- 
ing. The boy, Dick, had an insatiable 
curiosity about the way things work in 
the world, and about the make-up of the 
world itself. To satisfy that curiosity he 
searched the Children’s Book of Know!- 
edge, the encyclopedias in the library, and 
the brain of any likely person, such as 
the Irish gardener, for 
scraps of useful information. 


chauffeur and 
In games 
of “twenty questions,” played across the 
luncheon-table, he chose mountains in 
\sia, or rivers in Africa, or parts of com- 
plicated engines, putting the company to 
shame by their ignorance of geography 
and mechanics. For sheer personal 
pleasure he worked out sums in arith- 
metic when he wakened early in the 
morning. His ambition is to be an engi- 
neer, and he is already designing mon- 
ster airplanes, and electrical machines 
of fantastic purpose—like, I suppose, 
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A COUNTRY 
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millions of other small boys in America. 
The girl, 


miniature representative of all American 


aged eight, seemed to me the 


girlhood, and for that reason is a source 
of apprehension to her mother, who has 
this 
mite’s audacity, and looks forward with 
a thrill of anxiety and delight to the time 
when Joan will put her hair up and play 
hell with boys’ 


wondering eves, whi h she already Uses 


to camouflage her amusement at 


hearts. Joan has big, 


for cajolery and blandishment Joan has 
a sense of humor which is alarming in an 
Joan can tell the most 
“ whoppers,” 


elf of her size. 
almighty with an air of 
innocence which would deceive an angel. 
Joan has a 


passionate when 


thwarted of her will, 


temper 
a haughty arro- 
gance of demeanor before which frown 
men quail, and a warm-hearted affection 
for people who please her which exacts 
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forgiveness of all naughtiness. She 
dances for sheer joy of life, lives in imag- 
ination with fairies, screams with desire 
at the sight of glittering jewels and fine 
feathers, and weeps passionately at times 
because she is not old enough to go with 
her mother to dinner in New York In 
another ten vears, when she goes to col- 
lege, there will be the deuce of a row in 
her roots, and three years later New 
York will be invaded by a pair of hazel 
eves which will complicate still further 
the adventure of life east 
Fifth Avenue. 

Those 


to school 


and west of 


two young people vO forth 


every morning, froma 
Connecticut, in a 
*Flivver” driven by the Irish chauffeur, 
with whom they are the best of friends. 
Now and again they are allowed the use 


of the Cadillac ear, 


country house in 


and spread them- 
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selves under the rugs with an air of 
luxury and arrogance, redeemed by a 
wink from Dick, as though to say, 
“What a game—this life!” and a sweep 
of Joan’s evelashes conveying the infor- 
mation that a princess of the United 
States is about to attend the educational 
establishment which she is pleased to 
honor with her presence, and where she 
hop s to be extremely naughty to-day, 
just to make things hum. ‘This boy and 
girl are good and close comrades between 
the times they pull each other's hair, and 
have a profound respect tor each other 
in spite of an intimate knowledge of their 
respective frailties and sinfulness. Joan 
knows that Dick invariably gets his sums 
right, whereas she invariably gets them 
wrong. She knows that his truthfulness 
is impregnable and painful in its deadly 
accuracy. She knows that his character 
is as solid as a rock and that he is patient 
up to the point when by exasperation she 
asks for a bang on the head, and gets it. 
Dick knows that Joan is more subtle in 
imagination than he can ever hope to be, 
and that she can twist him ‘round her 
little finger when she sets out delib- 
erately thereto, in order to get the first 
use of the new toy which came to him 
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on his birthday, the pencil which he has 
just sharpened for his own drawing, or 
the picture-book which he has just had 
as a school prize. “You know mother 
says you mustn't be so terribly selfish,” 
says Joan, in answer to violent protests, 
and Dick knows that he must pay the 
price of peace He also knows that Joan 
loves him dey otedly, pines for him when 
he is away, even for a little while, and 
admires his knowledge and_ efficiency 
with undisguised hero-worship, except 
when she wants to queen it over him, for 
the sake of his soul. I think of them in 
a little white house perched on. flower- 
covered rocks, within sight of the Sound 
through a screen of birch-trees. Inside 
the house there are some choice old bits 
of English and Italian furniture bought 
by a lady who knows the real from the 
false, and has a fine eye for the color of 
her hangings and her chintz-covered 
chairs. On cool nights a log fire burns in 
a wide hearth, and the electric lamps are 
turned out to show the soft hight of tall, 
fat candles in wrought-iron torches each 
side of the hearthstone.. Galli-Curci sings 
from a gramophone between Hawaiian 
airs or the latest rag-time; or the master 
of the house—a man of all the talents 





WHIRLED OFT ro SCHOO! 


and the heart of youth strikes out 


plaintive little melodies made up “out of 
his own head,” as children say, OF a TOse- 
wood piano, while the two children play 
* Pollyanna” and their 


mother watches through half-shut eyes 


on the carpet, 


the ple ture she has made of the 
It is a 
interior, as a painter might see it. 

In New York, 


ambition of many people, 


room. 
pretty picture of an American 
as in London, it is the 
I find, to seek 
and get back to 
*A real old 


Ame rican 


out a country cottage 
the “simple life” fora spell. 
the dream of the 


man who has 


place” is 
business learned to love 
ancient things after a visit to Kurope, or 
by a sudden revolt against the modern 


The “real old place’ 


side of civilization 





is not easy to find, but I met one couple 
who had found it, not more than thirty 
miles or so from Madison Square, yet in 
such a rural and unfrequented spot that 
They had dis- 
built more 
than a hundred and fifty years ago, and 
unchanged all that time except by the 


it seemed a world away. 


covered an old mill house, 


weathering of its beams and panels, and 
the sinking of its brick floors, and the 
memories that are stored up in 
that homestead 
where simple folk wed and bred, worked 


and died, 


ot her. 


every 
crack and crevice of 
from one generation to an- 
The new owners are simple folk, 
too, though not of the peasant class, and 
with reverence and sound taste they de- 
cline to allow any architect to alter the 




















THINGS I LIKE 


old structure of the house, but keep it 
just as it stands. In their courtyard, on 
a Sunday afternoon, were several motor 
ears, and in their parlor a party of friends 
from New York 
this little old mill 


and expressed their ecstasy at its quaint 


who had come out to 
house 


in the country, 


simplicity of them invited them 


SOlie 


selves to supp cr. whereat the lady ol the 


mill house laughed at them and said, 
“IT guess you'll have to be content with 
boiled beans and salad, because mV man 


and I are tired of the fatted ealf and all 


the LTOSS things of city life 7 To her sur 


prise there was a chorus of, ~ Fine!” and 
the daintiest girl from New York offered 
to do the washing-up. Through an open 
door in the parlor there was a pretty 
view of another room up a flight of 


wooden stairs. In such a room one might 


see the buxom ghost of some American 
Phoebe of the farm, with bare arms and 
a low-necked bodice, coiling her hair at 
an old mirror for the time when John 
should come after he had 
brushed the straw from his hair. 

I went into another country cottage, 


acourting 
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as old as this one and as simple as this. 
It stands in a somewhere in 
Sleepy Hollow, low-lying by a little 
that flows through its garden, 
but within quick reach, by a stiff climb, 
through silver beeches and bracken, and 
over gray rocks that crop through the 


meadow 


stream 


soil, to hilltops from which one gazes 
over the Hudson River and the Sound, 
and a wide stretch of wooded country 
with little white towns in the valleys. 


New \ ork 


doctor and his wife, leading the simple 


Here in the cottage lives a 


life, not as a pose, but in utter sincerity, 
because they have simplicity in their 
Every morning the doctor walks 
from his 


souls. 


away cottage to a railway 
which takes him off to the noisy city, 
and here until five of the evening he is 
busy in healing the sufferers of civiliza- 
tion and stupidity the people who over- 
eat themselves, the children who are too 
richly fed by foolish mothers, business 
men whose nerves have broken down by 
WOITy and work for the sake of ambition, 
society women wrecked in the chase of 
pleasure, and little ones, rickety, blind, 


THE TRAIN CONDUCTOR 
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the sins of their 
The little doctor does not deal 
believe 


Or diseased because ot 
parents 
in medicine and does not in it 
He treats his patie nts according to his 
philosophy of natural science, by which 
he gives their human nature a chance of 
freeing itself from the poison that has 
tainted it vetting back to 
self-healing action He has dey 


machine for play ing waves of ¢ lectricity 


and normal 


ised a 


through his patients, by means of which 
he breaks up the clogging tissue of death 
in their cell life and regenerates the 
health of the cell system He has made 


some startling cures, and I think the 
cheerful wisdom of the little man, his 
simple, childlike heart, and the clean 
faith that shines out of his eves, are part 
of the secret of his power He goes back 
to his ¢ ountry cottage to tend his flowers 
and to think deep r into the science of 
life up there on the hilltop which looks 
across the Sound among the silvery 


beeches, where in the spring there is a 


carpet of bluebells and in the autumn 


the fire of red bracken In spring and 
summer and autumn he rises early and 
plunges into a pool behind the shelter of 
trees and bushes, and before dressing 
runs up and down a stone pathway bor 
dered by the flowers he has grown, and 
after that dances a little to keep his 
spirit young. ... I liked that vlimpse Ihad 
of the American doctor in Sleepy Hollow 

And I liked all the rlimpses I had of 
American home life in the suburbs of 
New York and in other townships of the 


United States I liked the white wood- 
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work of the houses, and the bright sun- 
hght that swept the sky above them, and 
the gardens that grow without hedges. 
I liked the good-nature of the people, the 
healthiness of their outlook on life, their 
the their self- 
reliance and their sincerity of speech. 
[ liked the children of America, and the 
college 


the lanes, and the crowds who assembled 


hopefulness in future, 


girls who strolled in groups along 


in the morning at the local station to be- 
gin a new day’s work or a new day’s 
shopping in the big city at their jour- 
ney’s end 


look, 


neighborly 


They had a keen and vital 
nodded 


Way as they 


to one another in a 
bought bulky 


papers from the bookstall and chewing- 


and 


gum trom the candy-stall and had their 
shoes shined with one eve on the ticket- 
office I liked the greeting of the train 
conductor to all 
faces he knew as familiar friends, and to 


those people whose 


whom he passed the time o’ day with a 
I liked the social 
American middle classes, be- 


jesting word or two. 
life of the 
cause it is based, for the most part, on 
honesty, a kindly feeling toward man 
kind, and healthiness of mind and body 
They 


world, and unless somebody asks for it 


are not out to make trouble in the 
very badly they are not inclined to inter- 
fere with other people’s business. The 
thing I liked best in the United States is 
the belief of its citizens in the progress 
of mankind toward higher ideals of com- 
mon sense; and after the madness of a 
world at war it is good to find such faith, 
however difficult to believe. 


CAPTIVE 


BY 


M’ 


HAZEL 


HALL 


spirit is a captive bird 
That beats against its cage all day, 


Until its winging strength 1s whirred 


Vainly 


away 


My spirit learns its 
Only 
Wings 
Before the stars 


when Night 


seein 


impr tence 


has blurred its bars 


a strange impertinence 




















CLAY AND THE 


BY WILBUR 


into his life on an afternoon 
Afterward, look 


so pegeres 

WJ of golden sunlight. 
ing back across the abyss, 
that day 


Ives 


the peace ot 
in Mr. 
oversight of the el 
incredible. 


returned to the artist 
dramatic 
thing 


asa 


ments, a 


Mr. Ives was nothing if he was not an 
artist He tried to hide it, for he felt 
that in Paragon Heights that sort of 


thing wouldn’t do. For the man arrived 


and successful, yes; for the struggling 
Perhaps he 


sensitive, but sometimes he thought he 


neophyte, no was over- 
should die if any one were to find out 
about that secret room where he kept his 
clay and his stands, his modeling-tools 
the half-finished 
memory of 


the street or ata party one would never 


and portraits from 


his friends. To see him on 


have taken him for other than the young 


suburbanite, reading law on the mod 


erate means bequeathed to him (along 
with the hous« by his great-aunt Gerald- 


ine White. That In the 


heart of him he was the artist, shrinking 


was all sham. 


from the hard light of a suburban civili- 
zation. 

And to the artist it 
spect that the hour of Victoria’s coming 


seemed in retro- 


should have borne some portent, a dead 
cloud or a blac k rain or else the weird, 
sulphurous light that heralds the hur- 
ricane, 

But it bore no portent. The westering 
sun shone blandly on the rich and on the 
comfortably situated alike. Serenely it 
shone on the Picture Palace whose recent 
had laid the last the 
back of the servant problem in Paragon 
Heights. 

And 


tranquillity, on Victoria. 


closing straw on 


disarming 


So M Te 


so it shone, with a 


Ives 


DANIEL 


CLOVEN HOOF 


STEELE 


saw her for the first time, silhouetted in 
the open doorway 

“Yes,” he breathed, his mind divided 
between relief at sight of domestic help 
after so many dreary weeks and the em- 
barrassing consciousness that there was 
still clay on his hands and that the door 
to that vaguely illicit studio behind him 
had not properly closed. “* Yes ves ] 
Mr. And yvou—that Mrs. 


Goldfeather at the agency she sent you 


Ives. 1S, 


out?” 

“Right, sir,” the black woman an- 
swered him. “Quite right, sir.” 

** (Good. Come in, will you? Sit 


dow a. 
“Hi 
The 


thank vou, sir.” 


voice Was rich, reserved, bearing 


in its shadows a far reed-note of the 
minor that troubles the African’s song. 


It troubled Mr. Ives, too, although he 
didn’t know it. He watched her moving 
on soundless feet to do his bidding and 
sinking into a chair with an ease of car- 
riage unhurried and somehow leonine. 

“May I ask your name?” 

“Miss Victoria Thwaite, sir.” 

* Well, Victoria ’’>—his lips fell into the 
old, “well, I 
hope vou ll like the place. The work isn’t 


worn, optimistic ritual 


heavy. I’m alone, you know; live sim- 
- washing done out. Mrs. Goldfeather 


to 


ply 


saw your recommendations, I pre- 
sume?” 


™ Hi’ve not been in sery ice before, sir.” 

“No? Not Hmmm! A-a-all 
right!’ If there were a little cloud on 
the horizon, this surely were not the day 


well 


to look at it. “Hmmm! Well! All 
right. I’m going out for a short 
walk. If you'll just make yourself com- 


fortable, Victoria. Your room opens off 
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the kitenen Pleasant room, I 
Not hee nin ser ice before 2 
He found his hat 


Zines on the center table 


think. 
Hmmm!” 

among the maga 
and was about 


\\ hive h had 


heen bothering him in the subconscious 


to vo out, when something 


came of a sudden to the surface. 
“Do vou know what?” he mused. 
a his Is the queerest darky | ever saw. 


She doesn’t talk any more like a darky 
than a—a Phan a what he couldn't 
prec isely Say 
sv the way, Victoria, you don’t seem 
to talk like a—a 
a Southern person 
* Really, 
“No” 


“As you say, sir. 


a colored well, like 


Quite as you say, 
sir.’ 

Mr. Ives had a sense that his voice 
was beginning to snap 

“Why do 


manded 


you say that?” he de- 

“Hi beg pardon, sir. What, sir?” 

“What you just Well—why didn’t 
you answer my question?” 

“Question, sir?” 

Sitting erect in Great-aunt Geraldine’s 
knitting-chair, her ebony fingers touch- 
ing lightly tip to tip in her lap, and the 
small, faintly lustrous orbs of her eyes 
transfixed in vacancy, she awaited what 
further he had to say with a detachment 
occult It 
him very small in the room; it made the 


darksome and almost made 


memory of his own voice sound like the 
memory of 
the night. 
It was all too abysmally absurd. Of 
a sudden, Mr. Ives felt himself on the 
point of screaming He even felt his 
... To his relief, he found 
that he was telling her he wouldn't be in 


a mosquito complaining in 


lips opening. 


for dinner. 

“This first evening,” he heard himself 
stammering as he made what seemed an 
escape across the expanse of the floor, 

give you a chance to—and, anyway 
nothing much in the house 
last: 
healthy sunlight around him. 


He Was out of-doors at clean, 


“Good Heavens!” he breathed. He 
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made off, mopping his brow, still with 
the sense of flight. ““Good Heavens!” h 
continued to repeat. 

He had come fairly within the boun 
daries of Paragon Heights’ business dis- 
The 


his subcon- 


trict, when revulsion claimed him. 
that 
SCIOUS had been at grips with the prob- 


psychologist will say 


lem for some minutes past, but super- 
ficially it was the vreen-and-silver sign 
over the Supreme Lunch Room that 
brought him up. 

“Cheese!” 


self. 
Cheese had always been bad for him, 


he almost shouted to him- 
“tr course!’ 


especially ct woked cheese. The cheese he 
had had that 
Lunch on his “Italian-style macaroni” 
had been actually melted. He might have 
known. 


noon at the Supreme 


He had had nightmares follow- 
ing precisely the same indiscretion. If 
it had come now to the Horrors in broad 
daylight it was time he took himself in 
hand. 
Nevertheless, it 


kn mw 


comfort to 
that 
had 


He began to be amused, at him- 


Was a 


from what innocent cause 


moment of sinister hallucination 
Comme, 
self, at his absurd fright, at poor black 
Victoria, probably at this moment ar- 
ranging her pathetic treasures on the 
As to the 
which had bothered him—well, 
every one knew that that kind was for- 
ever aping its betters, and she had prob- 
ably served in some exiled English fam- 
ilv; had perhaps been discharged for 


bureau in the maid’s room. 


accent 


some small inadequacy, even perhaps 
and that would explain her lack of cre- 
dentials) for some minor peculation. 
Very, very few of them could be alto- 
gether trusted. 

Mr. But he 


see the molehill for the mountain. 


would not 
One 
thing was sure, he had at last a servant 
And, after a fashion as old 
as the race, he wanted to tell some one. 
He hadn’t far to look. 
of the Heights’ daily 


Ives sighed. 


in the house. 


This was the hour 
resurrection, the 


hour of the “ Five-fifty-eight”’ and the 
“Six-ten,”” and Dewey Street was full 
Taking only a 


moment to buttonhole 




















HE SAW 


HER FOR THE FIRST 


John, the ice-boy, and ask as a special 
favor that he take a piece of ice to the 
house immediately (because there was a 
new cook come), he fell in step with the 
first acquaintance passing. 

The banker, Mr. [ronwall, Was some- 
thing more, indeed, than an acquaint- 
ance. Mr. Ives hated him in one way 
more than he hated any one else in the 


And yet he had to call 


since he had known him from 


world. him 
“uncle,” 
boyhood up. 

“Woll, Uncle George.” he observed, 
“T don’t mind telling you I feel pretty 
good. Something pretty fine has hap- 
pened.” 

“Don't tell the banker lifted 
his grizzled eyebrows in consternation— 
“don’t tellme you’ve gone to work, Rob!” 


me” 


TIME 


SILHOUETTED IN THE DOORWAY 


That was the trouble in trying to talk 
with Mr. Ironwall. 

“No,” Mr. Ives murmured, biting a 
bitter lip. “I—I was just going to tell 
you—Il've got a housekeeper.” 

* Again?” 
that air of taking it for 
granted that nothing in Mr. Ives’s life 
could possibly be settled, accomplished, 
permanent. 
word. It 


There it was 


He would say not another 
was the banker who had to 
break the silence by and by, in a tone of 
genial asperity. 
“See here, Rob. What are you staring 
at me for?” 
“Staring? I 


I didn’t mean 


Why, I didn’t know 


Mr. Ives’s cheeks grew warm. He was 
perfectly well aware that he had been 
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staring at the other for minutes past 


taking visual stock of the 
of the head 


imaginary clay the eye 


bone structure 


modeling with 


SOM ket ‘ and the 


banker's 


of the brow 
. Rob! 


Whats more, 


hne, leonine slope 
“Well, you 
(nd 


ting into a habit of that lately 


Like a cat wit! 


a mouse you're vel 
I don't 
but others do 
Just last night | heard Martin say 
Mr. | himself at a loss 
words. His deepened. I 


talked now, how would they talk 11 they 


suppose you realize it, 
es found for 


color they 


only knew what the side room in his 
house contained, what a gallery of all 
their likenesses in clay and plaster it 


( reated Ith Se ret, 


dint ot 


harbored. like nesses 


through Memory, by this same 

and by that alone. 
‘Even Doctor F 

thre banker 
Mr. I 


This ve ry day he had spent al work on a 
Failing, a small, half-length Failing in ; 


studious staring, 
ailing has noticed it,” 
pursue d 


es felt he must say something. 


toga 

* Fiddlesticks!” he muttered. “Per 
fect fiddlesticks!” 

Kor a moment he Was atraid he had 


hurt the other’s feelings They had come 


by now into the new 


Esplanade, done 
el and sel 
the frail feathers of nursery poplars. It 


broadly in tar and Yra with 
was rather bald as yet, but time would 
cure that 
on the Esplanade the 
the top ol the hill 


down, purpling the 


the best people were buying 
Iron valls were at 
Phe sun had 


world with 


vone 


its own 


shadow and bathing the vacant slope of 
building lots in a mvsterv not its own 
When the banker spoke there Was a new 
seriousness in his tone 


‘Robert. | never had better 


than your father and mother were. I 


friends 


feel almost as responsible ior Vou as | 


do for Kleanor “ 
Mr | es Was embarrassed 
* Anyway, Robert, Uv 


ing lately il 


vot to wonder 


vou were y son, now, I'd 


think it was time you began to get down 
to it 


ever (ne ot the se day 5 you'll he CTOW 


You know vou can’t read law for 


ing up.’ 
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Crrowing i] * "Phat was too much. 
Phat was precisely what Mr. Ives had 
Mr 


you never seem to realize that I'm a man 


against Ironwall. “Uncle George, 

of thirty! Going on thirty-one!” 
“Thirty? Why, vou ought 

to have a family. Rob, I can never 


thank God enough that you and Eleanor 


Heavens! 


were not enough in the same generation 
at school to be taken that Way. 
You I like vou, Rob, and I see 


good things in you, but, on my word, if 


well 


kre Ww 


vou and Eleanor had ever been hit by 


that confounded nuisance, love from 
childhood, and that sort of thing—I give 
vou Ins word I'd Oh! Great 


Heavens!” 

[t was at such times as these that Mr 
Ives felt an almost irresistible desire to 
grasp Mr. Ironwall by the shoulders and 
cry in his face: “ You fool! 
blind, infatuated fool! We did! 
Wea 


all the immunity of secrecy and be glad, 


\ ou poor, 
We have! 


ec!” It seemed he could throw away 


if only for a moment the banker could 
hear daughter and he 


talked of in the solitude of the porch, or 


the things his 


see the pretty, wistful air of furtive pro 
prietorship she had when she came to 
tea at Mr. Ty 
glade Avenue, and that lovely pout at 
and all. 

It seemed to him he must burst. 

“No, thanks, not to-night,’ he 
muttered between locked teeth as, halt- 
the the 
banker spoke of his staying to dinner, 
now he But almost 


ciate ly his determination 


a rare es’s house in Ever- 
the “locked room,” 
no, 
Ironhurst, 


lv before gates of 


was there. imme- 
weakened at 
sight of a dim white frock between the 
his will he 
hoped the banker might _ persist. 
*Well—” he shifted, “to tell the truth, 


| Iie le Creorge, 


farther hedges, and against 


there isn’t much of any 
but ice. And 
perhaps it would be better to vive the 


hew 


thing in the house, after all, 
girl a chance to—to 
He found himself drifting inward on 
After a 
they moved along the drive, he came to 
a halt 
WEO. 


the banker’s arm. moment, as 


he demanded, “is that?” 
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“Who? Talking with Eleanor, you tves’s mind. From the clay on his 
mean?” The banker laughed indulgently hands, memory carried him back to the 
and dragged him on. “That's nobody afternoon, and he recollected the door. 
but young Kyle, from the bank. We've The same confusion which had led him 
ust given him a little boost, to assistant to forget his hands had made him neg- 
cashier, you know, and I asked him out — lect to lock or even close the studio door. 
n honor Good evening, Kyle. He tried to look at it philosophically. 
Come in the car? Shake 
hands with Rob _ Ives, 
Mr. Kyle.” 

Krom the first, Mr. 
Ives had a queer feeling 
iainst young Kyle. He 
was young, alert, pur- 
poseful; he was immacu 
late, well tailored, well 
set up. And yet about 
his \ hole Is ble pre sence 
there was something 
something in his’ easy 
magnetism, in his poise, 
his unquestioned ade 
ql that put Mr. Ives 
pone out of counte 
hance. 

He wondered if it 
weren't himself—if it 
werent again cheese 
Half lost, he was hardly 
aware of a beloved and 
bantering voice at his 
side 

‘And this is Miss 
Kleanor [ronwall. Will 
Mr. Ives be pleased to 





“YOU OUGHT TO BE IN BED,” MR. IVI ADVISED 
shake hands with Miss HIM STERNLY 


Ironwall?”’ 


He did so, gravely, still more than a If Victoria knew—she knew. The horse 


little in the mist was stolen; the milk irrevocably spilled. 
Sakes!” she cried. “What have you At last, even against his will, some one 
been doing, Rob? Grubbing? Do please, knew. As he dried his hands, for one 
like a good boy, run in and wash your) moment there ran over him a sense of 
hands for dinner!” somehow awful satisfaction After all, 
She laughed adorably. Young Kyle man lives net by bread alone, but by 
laughed with her. Mr. Ives winced. As some meed of admiration and of awe. 
he obeved, holding his head high, he ... In the hall he met Doctor Failing. 
wished bitterly that something might He had not known the doctor was to be 
happen to young Kyle. there. 
Immured in the glittering company of “What's up, Ives?” The doctor 


the washbowl, however, another and smoothed his small, well-kept mustache. 
more appalling thought was to drive “Bless my soul! you look like the blush- 


young Kyle for the moment out of Mr. ing bridegroom. 
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“Oh,” said Mr. Ives, “nothing. That 
Is, ] I’ve vot a cook.” 

Nothing was farther from his mind 


than young Ky le. 

By the time dinner was over, however, 
young Kyle was in his mind again with 
Not even the glances of 
had had 


vest ures ot 


a vengeance, 


reassurance he from Eleanor 


or the covert boredom had 


succeeded inh resigning him to her no 


nopolization by young Kyle. That it was 
blinked. 


That it had been in a sense allowed for, 


monopolization could not be 


even facilitated, began to dawn on him. 
Nor was his depression lightened when, 
coming out, all of them, under the stars, 
young Kyle excused himself and drifted 
off to where his car stood out, 
And 
with him, 
with no more than a fugitive whisper left 
in Mr. Ives’s ear: * 


LfAaZzineg 


white-eyed, along the = drive. 


Eleanor? Eleanor had vor 
Father wants me to. 
Just a spin 

He watched her getting into the long, 
low, thing, and heard her 
flickering laughter drowned by the soft 
And then 
he became aware of his own voice. 

“Yes, had a 


really I've got to be running. 


Yrass-vreen 
crescendo of the engine. 


fine time, but 
Lots of 
Good night, Doctor.” 
When he had come as far as the road 
outside the gates he stopped Standing 
there in the little glow the gate- 
lamp, bitterness cleared his eves, and he 
time all the 
the stultifying 
law, the 
ascendancy of acumen over thought, of 
esthetic, of 
Paragon Heights! It 
came to him with a kind of shudder that 


thanks; 


work to do. 


from 


seemed to see for the first 
petty shams of society, 
compromises of the modern 
the acquisitive over. the 
finance over art. 
it was time for him to break with Para- 
gon Heights and go away and be him 
self. And Eleanor? Well, if he were not 
considered good enough for Eleanor 

He held out his heavy hands, palms 
He turned red and 
again at 


upward to the sky. 


took them down sound of a 


voice in the gateway inquiring if he were 
It was the doctor. If 


there was any one he didn’t want to see 


looking for rain. 
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just now it was the doctor. He was tired 
to death of the doctor. Glaring at him 
SO, a suspicion he had harbored for the 
last three months grew deeper. And that 
was that drank, at 
times, if the truth were known, to excess. 
Kven to-night, he told himself, the 
doctor wasn’t all he should be. There 


was a light in his eves 


the doctor drank; 


After all, who knew anything about 


the doctor? If it weren’t that he had 
married Daisy Grey (beloved of every 
one from grammar-school up), a new- 
comer of the doctor’s caliber would 


never have “got in” as he had managed 
to do. 7 

The doctor spoke suddenly, and, yes— 
thickly: 

“What you staring at me for?” 

“Staring? Doctor? Why, I 
was farther 

With protest still on his lips, Mr. Ives 
found himself drawing nearer. 

* But, Doctor, 
something just a little 
it—I wonder if you have? 
the nose, I think.” 

All day long he had been at that nose, 
shifting, amputating, till he 
thought he 


“Not, perhaps, so much the nose,” he 


nothing 


isn’t there 
I’ve noticed 
It’s about 


frankly, 


rebuilding, 
should go insane. 


mused, “as the way it sets.” 

The doctor gave him a long look be- 
tween the eyes. “ Yes, old man, but now 
what do somewhere 


drink. 


you say we go 
where they have it 
That “ll be nice, el 
“T thank you, no!” 
Making no attempt to hide his dis- 
gust, Mr. Ives turned away, leaving the 


and get a 


] 


doctor to smooth his soft mustache with 
a hand that trembled a little in the light 
thrown from the gate-lamp. 

“Poor Daisy!” he said to himself as he 
strode down through the spacious empti- 
ness of the night. “And [ll have another 
try at that nose. It’s more the way it 
sets than any thing else.” 

In Dewey Street he paused to the hail 
of John, the ice-boy. 

“Say, Mr. Ives, where ’d you get the 
tar?” 
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‘Tar?’ 


Mr Ives’s o| wice went dow! 
to his trouser bottoms ‘ 


*Tar?”’ 
“Up to the house, I mean 


yuess I didn’t vet he 


Pay, | 


‘r goat when | put 


the ice in. “Stove polish gone up any df 

says I. Well, say! She never let out a 

sound. But that look! Say, boy r° 
“You ought to be 

in bed,” Mr Ives ad- 


” ised him, ste rnly. 
“Bed!’’ John 
laughed cheerily ~Tu 
put in a couple hours 
at the roller-rink yet.” 
(nd 


\\ th 


after a moment, 


l less assurance 
* Veh: what is it? 
Something 


face 


>» 
Re no 


about 


my 
you don’t like?” 
ing hisatten 
tion withaneftfort from 
the yout h’s esoph- 


Mr. bade 
subdued 


Ives 


aLZus, 
cood 


turned 


him a 
night 
ay. 
“So that’s how the 
Adam’s 
I remember 
that.” He found him 
self staring in a bitter 
“Tt 
conside red 


h 


and 

aw 
' 

LORS 


apple 


must 


way at the moon. 
I’m 


good 


not 


HE FOUND HIMSELI 


enoud?d tor 


Kleanor—well 

The house, when he came to it, was 
dark—dark as the pit. 

‘* Poor thing!” he mused as he let him- 
self in with a considerate care. “She was 
probably worn out.” 

There was no need of a light, getting 


across the living-room. He knew every 


chair: his hand wanted no other guide 
than instinct to find the door to the 
studio. Touching it, he felt a sensation 


Had it been closed, had it been 


wide open, he would have known the die 


of relief 


was cast. Finding it just the three inches 
ajar he remembered it, he felt all might 
be well. He bes an 
* After all,’ he breathed, “I’m glad 
After all, for all his washbow! philoso- 
Vou. CXXXIX.—} 7 


to be sure of it. 
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phizing, it was a comfort to know his 
\fter all, 
this 


bridges had not been burned. 


there was something fine about 

peculiar isolation of his inner life 
Sometimes he liked to stand so in the 

the 


Near, yet in- 


dark of his studio, surrounded by 


shapes he could not see. 
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PHI 


visible, they seemed to renew in them- 
selves the mystery which long working * 
over them was apt to dissipate a little 
Ghosts! The ghosts of his liv ing frie nds, 
caught in the master’s clay. Ghosts! 
The house was still, abnormally still. 
Deciding he had had enough of this dark 
communing, he waved a hand overhead 
for the light. He withdrew it with a 
start.... The bulb In the dark was hot. 
That light had 
within the space of two minutes, three at 


been burning, then, 


the most. And since no gleam had 
shown from the front, it was evident 
that the door must have been opened 
and left a precise three inches ajar) 


after the light went out. 
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Well! 
could have forgiven a frank and innocent 
intrusion 
thing, quite. 

He became aware of two very small 
streams of perspiration running down 
W hy should he keep on 
standing there in the darkness, listening? 
Listening to what? For what? Never in 
his life had he been so conscious of the 
death of Through the black 


chambers of the house his ears strained 


behind his ears. 


sound. 


after the phantom quietude. 

“Come, come!” Pawing overhead, he 
snapped on the light. He walked over 
and shut the door. Still more nervously 
he jerked it open again and called out in 
a high, “Victoria! Vic- 


toria!”’ 


strident voice: 


“Coming, sir!” 

The voice, rich-toned and admirable 
in its restraint, crept in from almost any- 
where in the shadows beyond the sill. 

You've been in this room, Victoria,” 
he charged, as he faced her in the 
doorway. 

** Hi have, sir.” 

Her small, somehow introspective eyes 
him with a self- 
possession on which he had not counted. 
It rather threw him off. He found his 
own eyes shifting 


continued to regard 


“See here. What are you going about 
in your bare feet for?” 

* Hi have been accustomed to it, sir.” 

The dignity of the creature was dis- 
concerting. 

**Well—I— You've been in this room. 
I don’t suppose it could be avoided. You 
And | 
must tell you that it suits my purposes 
to—well to keep it dark.” 

“Hi can very well understand that, 
sir 


see, [ presume, Just what it is. 


Mr. Ives shot a quick glance, his ever- 
sensitive spirit in arms. 

*T shall have to ask you,” he resumed, 
sharply “T shall make it a 


point, in short, that you do not mention 


have to 


it to any one.” 


“Surely, sir.” The eves dwelt upon 


him with the strangest understanding. 
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This was another thing. He 


But this was quite another 
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* Hi have been in trouble with the police 
myself, sir.” 
He felt himself growing hot all over. 


He olared. 


way 


The dark face in the door- 
Under this 
unsmiling mockery he found 
himself helpless. Morally, he fled the 
field. 

“These,” he shifted, weakly, “are a 
few of the little things I’ve been doing. 


remained inscrutable. 
insidious, 


Purely from memory, you understand. 
People I know. That is a self portrait, 
This is John, the ice- 
That to the left is Mr. Harrison, 
the Congregational 

* Hi beg pardon, sir!” 

Mr. Ives started. 


had come soundlessly 


not very CoO rd. 


| TT Vv ° 


‘| he black woman 

and he saw her 
staring with a curious fixity at something 
near, 

“Did Hi take you, sir, that this was 
the lad who fetches the ice?” 

“Why, y-e-s.”” His mouth remained 
slightly ajar. Then, recollecting the ice 
boy *s self-confessed inciy ility, he seemed 
to understand. “And this,” he went on, 
removing a damp cloth from the stand 

“this is a half-length of Doctor Fail- 
ing, not vet finished.” 

Victoria came and, folding her arms 
over her bosom, gave to the piece the 
full power of her attention. Mr 
liked that. 


“Tell me, sir, do you hate him, or is it 


Ives 


for some one else, sir?” 

This time he simply refused to credit 
Had it been a 
smart high-school boy, ves; 


the evidence of his ears. 
this strange, 
She had not 
He turned his mind away. 


impenetrable negress, no. 
said it. 

“As I was remarking 
ished. 


not quite fin- 

His restless 
fingers were in the clay. “* Yes, the nose. 
I found out to-night.” Catching up a 
tool, he raised a bolder outline in the 
“There, that will come better.”’ 
His voice grew lost, cloudy. He worked 
with a furious, divine precision. 
“Yes, ves, better. That will do.” 

He withdrew a nervous stride. 


The nose, now 


clay. 


And 


as he viewed the thing complete some- 


thing cold came down over his soul and 
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he could have wept That nose, that 
impossible hose Before, it had looked 
faintly lke the doctor. faintly Now it 


ooked like 
than he could bear 

We ll, you be b-l-a-s-t-e-d!"” Reachin 
sut, he wrenched off the nose of clay 
And then, had tasted blood, all 
I 


no one on earth. It Was nore 


as if he 


the rancor of weeks, mingled with to 
night’s venom against the doctor him 
self, carried him beyond the bounds. 


“You will 


rasped It his throat 


Oe eat 
He beat the crum 
with both fists 
vou to eternal perdition! 


Take thai! 


vou 
bling ruin *Confound 
Blast you for 
And that! And that!” 
He felt exhausted and st angely satis 
fied Resting his the 
cool, muddled clay of Doctor Failing, he 
began to smile 
And it 
lips 
“Good Lord in 
“What's that?” 
From behind him there came a sound, 
a beat of rhythmic, 


svllables, 


' 
ever 


weary hands in 
1 broken and \ apid smile 
was this smile that froze on his 


heay en!” he 


gasped. 


a wall, incoherent 
anathema. 


felt 


a chant of barbarie 
And along the back of 
the short hair coming to attention. 

Wheeling, he 


figured 


his Tle ¢ k he 


beheld the woman trans 
He saw her face like the face of 
some goddess of pagan vengeance carved 
in basalt, the eyes red-filmed, the lips 
thickly to the measure of the 


‘Victoria! Vicrorta!’ He 


have been screeching at a 


might 
stone. 
black, knotted fist lifting 


on high, and moved by an impulse not 


seeing one 
his own, he lunged forward to catch the 
Glancing on his wrist, 
it did indeed fail of its mark on the head 
of John, the ice-boy, but the lad’s out- 
stretched arm suffered the spent 


cle scending blow. 


v10- 
lence—the left arm, broken clean above 
the elbow. 
Mr. Ives could not 
trust himself to speak aloud. 

“Merciful Powers! 
mad! Maniac! 


With the tigrine noiselessness peculiar 


For the moment 


The creature is 
Epileptic!” 


to her the woman had regained the door- 
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way. He cleared his throat roughly; he 
faced her. 

* Victoria Thwaite! Now just wu 
vou do that?” 

“Hi beg pardon, sir. Jolly shabby of 


h / did 


me, sir, since the lad was yours to do 
with.” The black head bowed with an 
arrogant humility, which did not pre- 
vent, however, a sidelong gleam of ma- 
lignance. “At all events, twill serve him 

‘Twill teach him better than 
the the 


at all events.” 


a lesson. 


to play bounder with woman 
Thwaite, 


Mr. 


wearily, 


Ives passed one hand slowly, 


over his brow. “You may go 


now,” he sighed. “And breakfast—well 
fairly early.” 
“Quite rigl 


asking your pardon 


t, sir. Hi am afraid, sir, 


what would you 
consider early? In my own island, now, 
we breakfast at half after eleven in the 
fore 

“Tsland? Island? What island?” 

a | Stephens, sir.” 

**And where, for goodness’ sake, is St. 
Stephens?” 

“That Hi can’t rightly say, sir, saving 
that it is not a great way from Granada, 
and from Granada one comes six days on 
the sea.” 

“St. Stephens,” he mused, when the 
whisper of her footfalls had died in the 
kitchenway. The name, and especially 
the idea of vast, azure ocean distances, 
intrigued him. Passing into the living- 


room, he ran a finger over the glossy 
cliff of the new encyclopedia. 

“St. Stephens, eh?’ He found “St. 
Stephens,’ a number of them, in fact, but 


this one seemed to do: 


\ small island in the Caribbean Sea, situ 
ated... 
pop. a 


elgnty 


and so on]... area, 71 sq. m., 
land so on]. . . . British 
1795. . . . Famous among the 
Lesser Antilles as the last stronghold of the 


Black Art see 


Africa by the slave forebears of the present 


SOVeT 
since 
Voodooism brought from 
inhabitants, and said to be practised even 
vet under cover of the almost impenetrable 
isle. Of 


late years a determined effort has been made 


jungles which clothe the volcanic 


by the British government to stamp out the 
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Dbarba belied, ¢ rehia ” i ea 

have been mace compuls ila ( i nH 

maintained, and the lep tation of n 1e! s 
called vitel doctors ind | ”) 

ome l erving somewhat tf eve t 
situat 

Mr Ives’s eves followed his mind 
back. See Voodooism 

Voodooism: a term used broadly to define 
that portion of the religious beliefs of Cer tral 
Africa which has to do with witcheraft and 
black magi especiall vith the practice ol 
evil transference See Fet tm 

Mr. Ives saw “ Fetishism.” 

The belie 1! und practice DI ( Lis 
ference of a effect { na perso! { l Trine 
of said person. Common in some aspect t 
all religions from the earliest antiquit to 
modern times (see Salk m Witcheraft | sp 
ciall in the river-basins of Central Africa 
used to denote practice of inflietin bod 
harm on an enemy through the infliction of 


like harm on an effigy 


construc ted of 


or image of said enemy) 


, 
wood | t 


stone. cla or other 


workable material. Performed commonly b 


professional practitioners 


Voodoo doc- 
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tors ol oodoo women,” who are said to 
0 this manner a not inconceivable power 
ove! their fellows. See Theo ratic Govern 


\Ir Ives did 


Government.” 


* Theocratic 
Replacing the scattered 
volumes, he put out the light and made 
There, sinking 
hair, he began tolaugh. After all 
strain he had been through—well 


rich, deep, utter funniness of the 


not see 


his wavy to his bedroom. 
into a « 
the 
the 
thing was too much to be put in words. 
He could only lie there and laugh. 

He went to sleep that night, as it were, 
laughing. 

At breakfast he felt he could not look 
at her. Her momentous soundlessness, 
the consciousness of her eyes dwelling 
upon him with the darksome light of the 
secret-sharer—this than he 
could bear. His napkin was at his lips a 
good half of the time. 

At luncheon a curiosity somehow un 
looked for in this sphinxlike being found 
utterance. Her voice, pitched in a veiled 


Was more 





WILL you!” HE BEAT 


CRUMBLING RUIN WITH BOTH 


FISTS 

















CLAY AND THE 


Wi 

ba CO In t ru I self te isl het 
What she as KIN bout 

‘Lf it please vou, sir.”” the rich, cathe 
dl hispel ent on, ““at what hour is 
the ice in the habit of coming?” 

‘lee? Ohhh!” Hed ed into his nap- 
| “Oh, about—t-f-five.” 


it afternoon, but 


found it hard to concentrate in the pres 


ence of the mutilated remains of Doctor 
Failing Or if he kept his eve iwav trom 
Failin t was bound to fall on John, the 
ce-boy, Imprecating Heaven with the 


stump ofa le astated left arm. It Was 


in this mood that he heard the voice of 


Phat was all she said. But about that 

ngle svilable there was something curl 
ously, inexorably authoritative. He fol 
lowed Not till he had come, blankly, 
chen did a sound from 
bevond make him halt 

“Oh, the ice! I see!” He gave a 
small, difheult laugh “Ves, but Vie- 
| don't pay Not by 

Phe dark head turned, and for an in- 
stant the eves rested upon him. He fol 
lowed He passed through the kitchen, 
rubbing his hands. 

*Ah well, John, my boy i He 
paused and strove to collect himself. 
“Oh, I—I—I thought it was John. 
Where’s John to-day?” 

Ferdinand, John’s elder brother, 
wiped a slee ve over his face. ‘John’s to 
home,” he said. si In bed ‘i 

Home? in in bed ?”’ 

“Veh Darn fool's up to the roller- 
rink last night trying to pull some funny 
stuff, and it’s a ride home on a shutter 
for John, and a month off work, I guess, 
with an arm broke.” 

Mr. Ives, finding his hands at large, 
stuffed them in his coat. “I I see. It’s 
too badit should be his—his—vright arm.” 
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“Wrong again Left. And the poor 
boob’s left-handed.” 

**]—I—I see! I—I—thank vou.” 

As he made his retreat through the 
kitchen he was conscious of the presence 
of the black woman, but he did not 
pause Neither did he go to the studio. 
He went to his bedroom and, sinking 
down there in the same painted Windsor 
chair, he began once more to laugh It 
Was a queer laugh, a vaguely unwhole- 
some laugh. 

“Well, Pll be—be—” He laughed 
again. “Now that sort of a——a coinci- 
dence wouldn't happen once in a thou- 
sand years. But now that absurd darky 
Oh dear! Ha- 
ha! That’s too good to keep. I must 
tell some one. Now there’s the doctor. 


Doctor Failing. . . . But no, no 


will be dead certain 


He began to feel a pain in his side, 


it seemed 


He couldn't keep his mind 
off from the doctor 

* Really, [ ought to go and see about 
that pain.” He went and stared out of 
a window. 

* But would he be there? That is, are 

are these his office hours?” 

The thought of going out through the 
living-room was too appalling. Opening 
a window quietly, he got over the sill 
and dropped to the turf beneath. He 
went out of the yard hurriedly. 

He was very much amused at himself, 
so amused that he grew weak. In the 
doctor’s street, at the doctor’s very door- 
step, merriment so overcame him that it 
seemed he simply could not go on 

\ maid opened the door to his some- 
what staccato summons. 

“Sorry, sir, but doctor is not in, 
Good day 

Mr. Ives thrust a desperate foot in the 
“Wait! [T must see some one. 
ne one! Mrs. Failing, then!” 

“Sorry, sir, but Mrs. Failing is—indis- 
posed.” 

Mr. Ives felt that, on his free foot, he 


was beginning to dance. “I tell you once 


doorw ay. 
So? 


for all, indisposed or not 
“T am very sorry indeed, sir 


Jut at that moment, under a stronger 
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impulse than the maid’s, the door swung 

wide, disclosing the drawn, white face of 

Doctor Failing’s wife. There was some- 

thing inhereyesthat sent him back astep. 
* Daisy!” he breathed. 


Her answering voice was steady, col- 
orless 

“Tm strong enough, Robert. For 
Giod’s sake, Robert, if you have any 


message, any news, anything, don’t beat 
Tell me!” 

Mr. Ives’s mouth fell open slowly. 
“JT? He repeated it in a far, 
voice, is! as 


about the bush 


small 


“T ask you, Robert, for pity’s sake, 
What’s happened to Edward? 
Your face has told me that you know.” 

“My f-f-face?” 
will-power and fastening his eyes on a 
the hall rug, 
he set out desperately to mend his fences. 


please 
Summoning all his 


TOsalc camel 


woven in 


“T don’t know what you're talking 
about, Daisy I came here about—a 
pain These are the doctor's office 
hours, aren't they? Well 


He had to step quickly to catch the 
swaying figure. 

“tint” 
“then it’s 
he Something may just be 


He would have liked to run, but he 


she sobbed into his shoulder, 


mavbe it’s all It might 


felt that he mustn't run now. 

* Daisy 
what's what's wrong?” 

“Wrong? Oh, Rob, no! it’s 
all right. He'll come presently, or he'll 
‘phone, and then it ‘ll be all explained, 
we'll laugh! 
mistake. He 
walls’ last night, 


. if you would—well—tell me 


I’m sure 


and how It’s all just some 
the 


I’m sure it 


awtul [ron- 
must 


he must have been 


was at 
and 
have been like this: 
called from there 

town case 
death 


he’s somewhere, Rob; somewhere! 


probably an out-of- 
matter of life and 
Yes, 
And I 


know he'd be terribly put out if I got 


traveling 


hurry—no time to ‘phone. 


nervous now and went flying off to the 
police 
Mr. Ives felt 
other shade 
ae police? 


his face blanching an- 


Oh, I No 


The doctor would 


out of the 
question 
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He thought in an awful way of the 


police, of detectives, of men in golf- 
caps with dark-lanterns, of courts and 
cells. 

“No, no, Daisy; he would be angry at 
that. 


sitive, you know 


Men are so queer that way—sen- 
the publicity and all. 
No, never the police, except as a last 
resort. And even then 

His brain, becoming enormously ac- 
tive, canvassed the future. 

“And even then, Daisy 


day S 


, even if after 


weeks—you've heard nothing 
bungling lot. 


All they ever do is vet everybody ’s pict- 


why They're such a 


ure in the papers—and generally there’s 
a lot of discussion in the papers 


She was staring at him now, wide- 
eyed. He steeled himself to go on. 


* And 


in with the craziest 


and folks are always writing 
the 
victim’s home life, and his past, and all 
that, and—and think it 
would just be better when anything like 
this—that is, if anything had happened 

sometimes I think the best thing to do 


theories about 


sometimes | 


for all concerned would be not to do 
anything.’ 
“Why, Robert | \ al ine 


“Yes, but noi the police, Daisy. Asa 
friend, as an old friend, as a friend of 
your husband's, [Pll do what J can, my- 
self. But if the worst should come to the 
worst, as a friend, an old friend 

Mrs. Failing studied him with dilated 
eyes. “How strangely you talk. Robert 
Ives! What do you know?” 

Mopping his hot face, he backed out 
of the door and down the steps. 

“Nothing!” he eried. ** A-a-abso- 
lutely nothing!’ And he fled. 

(gain it was sunset, again the hour of 
the “ Five-fifty-eight’” and the 
As on the evening before, the 
twilight, blurring reality, bathed the 
waste of building-lots behind the Espla- 
nade with a mystery not its own, brim- 
ming half-excavated cellars with pools 
of shadow, touching with the wand of 
dark allurement the 
drains. 


**Six- 
ten.” 


open mouths of 


It must have been down this slope, 
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across this still-born desert, that the doc- 


tor had started homeward on the 
night before It was somewhere here 
that he had been making his way, sur 


rounded by the ruin of things which had 


not been, his eyes perhaps on the sky, 
when 

When what? What had happened to 
the doctor? What monstrous, silent, 


occult catastrophe ? 

As he passed the open drains, 
Mr. Ives’s gaze, without willing 
it, strove to probe their gloomy 
His feet faltered at the 
cellar. His 


searching down, could make out 


depths 
brink of a eves, 
nothing in the obscurity overly- 
the floor, 
there might be something in the 


ny unless, 


perhaps, 


farthermost something 


. His 


mind, for all he could do, turned 


corner, 


quite shapeless and still 


back to the memory ol clay, 
lying shapeless and beaten and 
damp and gray in his studio at 
home. . . He turned and 
walked away swiftly He stum- 
bled over loose bricks. Once an 


abandoned fence post brought 


him up with a shudder. He saw 
a moon, a fat and pallid moon, 
behind 
Kl anor lived. 

Eleanor! He 
the 
black against 


rising the house where 
stood still and 
silhouette of 
the Eleanor! 
\ laugh rose to his lips, harsh, sardonic, 


gazed at [ronhurst, 


moonrise 


the laugh of a man he had never known. 
Kleanor! 

The the dark 
broken; he jumped to avoid an onrush. 
He that he had been 
standing in the middle of the Esplanade, 
and that it was a car that had passed, 
a halt 
him down with one red eye. 


stillness and were 


became aware 


or, rather, had come to to stare 
And then 
he heard his own name called, and the 
voice Was Eleanor’s 

\n instinct, dormant in us all, told 
him to keep up appearances. 


“Ves?” 


dubiously at the dim ear. 


He moved forward, staring 
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Her tone was the one he so used to 
adore in the days that were gone. 

“Robert Ives, what are you doing? 
Standing in the middle of 
Come here!” 

He failed to obey. He had been right. 
It was not the banker’s ear. 

“Rob, sake, if you 
haven't anything better to do than moon 


the road 
freaming 


for Heaven's 





WINDOW QI 
rHE 


IETLY HI 
BENEATH 


DROPPED TO 
URE 


at the moon, jump in and we'll take you 
home! That is, if Mr. Kyle doesn’t 
mind—’ 

“Sure thing!” It 
young Kyle. 


the 
“Get right in.” 
* We're just out for a spin, Rob, that’s 
all.” 
“That’s right, 


down the spare seat.”’ 


Was voice of 


Ives. Here, Ill let 
Mr. Ivesfolded hisarmsover his breast. 
** Don't bother!” * Don't trou- 
ble yourselves!” 
That Wheeling, he 
away into the night of the desert. 
long he 


Now 


now behind. 


he said. 
Was all. strode 

How 
roamed there he couldn't say. 
his moon-shadow ran before him, 
There was a curious pain 
in his palms. 
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“Pl kill him! 
kill him!” 
known before dried his 
kill him!’ 

Realizing for the first 


had been Saving, he 


Ill kill him, kill him, 
had 


tongue. 


Something he never 


“Pu 


time what he 
recoiled. “Oh, but 
Not that!” 
He found himself standing on the but 
tress of the hill far in the rear of [ron 
hurst Before 


dered up as it 


no! No. no, no, no! 


him, beneath him, ren 


were to some obscure 
omnipotence lodged in him, the plain of 
the world stretched away, gleaming in 
the mist pale effulgence of the moon. He 
straight; 
of his lungs poured the night air, cool and 
sweet, like a sweet poison 


“No, no, not kill him 
| could he ought to be 


stood vers into the channels 


All the same, 


He was sensible of the terrible gift of 


decision. His roving eve fell upon 
il spark creeping microscopic over the 
plain That was the headlight of a tram 
car on the Fenwich & Northern line, full 
of Bloomsbury bricklayers their 
An elec tric car! 

that 


modernity, 


and 
wives. 
From unsettling 
his mind followed his eves to 
the vast faint yvellowness warming the 
blue of the moon on the farther plain 
The citv'! Full of other eleetric cars 
full of telephones, 


walters, 


laboratories, dumb 


peanut machines, police sta 


tions, art lectures, Christian churches, 
moving-picture shows 

He put a hand to his head, staggered 
by the twentieth century 


bis Heavens! \\ here have | heen ? 


Insane idea have | been 


What 


Still keeping his hand pressed to his 
head, he turned away. He walked reso 
lutely down the hill, keeping his eves 
away from the pale solicitation of cellars 
and unfinished drains. A nervous smile 
plaved about his lips. He thought defi 
nitely of little things 


shall 
shirt with the plaid bosom 


“To-morrow | wear the new 
The hot- 
water faucet in the bathroom wants a 
new washer si 

stronger, he 


Feeling already put his 


rallving sanity to a test 
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“IT thought last night all these queer 

But it 
And that pain in my 
Really I must see about myself. 
doctor. I shall go to- 
morrow and see Doctor Failing. By to- 
morrow he will be home!” He buttoned 
up his coat and walked more briskly. 
“And as for Victoria, much as I hate to 
think of it, Vietoria I can’t 
have a crazy person about the house.’ 
the 
west of the Esplanade region, he came 
naturally by the side way and through 
the alley At the alley 
to peer at a shape looming under the 
chestnut-tree his Geraldine 
had planted in the back vard. Being 
somewhat at a he coughed under 
shelter of his hand. 


**Ah ves?” he queried. 


notions of mine might be cheese. 


can't be cheese. 


side. 


I must see a 


must go. 


Returning home from 


extreme 


gate he paused 
great-aunt 
loss, 


“What is 


it? 

Receiving for answer only a slow, dark 
vesture, he became aware that it was 
Victoria. He had it in mind to take the 


woman sharply to task on general prin- 
ciples, but in her air he seemed to sense 
a warning. Opening the gate with an 
inner protest, he approached her. 

“Well.” he demanded in a low 
“what is it now?” 

“i thought 

“Thought best, what?” 

The glossy head bent slowly and the 
eves went to the turf under the tree. In 
the = cloistral which seemed 
deepened rather than relieved by the 
infiltration of the 
strained his eves 


tone 


hest. sir.” 


gloom, 


meager moon, he 

“Victoria, what on earth are you do- 
ing with the coal-shovel?”’ 

He found his own answer. Upon his 
looked like a a small, 
new-dug grave, with the sod piled neatly 
beside it. 


honor, it grave 


*'The other, sir, Hi have buried over 
there under the rose-bush.” 
**The—other?” 


“The ice-lad’s arm, sir.”’ 


Mr. Ives was staring at a round thing 
That, he discov- 
ered, was the top of his modeling-stand 


resting on the grass 























CLAY AND THE 
Upon it, just as waning fury had left it, 
lay the mutilated clay of the doctor. 

“Hi thought best, sir, for I am rather 
more than half certain the house is being 
watched, sir.” 

Mr. Ives straightened up. His voice 


rasped in his throat. “’Tommyrot, Vic- 


toria! Perfect tommyrot!” 
*“Hi've no doubt you are right in 
thinking eg 


‘Thinking 


so, SIT. 


what, may I ask?” He 
studied her with suspicion. 


“Why, that 


found us out SO soon. 


sir, they cannot have 


That 


It was only that 


would be 
jolly keen of them, sir. 
| Saw a head peeping over the fence, and 
the chap had got a golfing-cap on, and 
he had a way—”’ 

Mr 
side of his standing collar. 
Perfect and—and 

“Quite right, Bending, Victoria 
lifted the table top nearer the edge of the 


Ives ran a finger around the in- 
“Tommyrot! 
utter—tommyrot!” 
sir.” 
grave. “Shall Hi, or would you prefer, 
* Fiddlesticks!” Lifting an impulsive 
foot, he kicked the bothersome stuff off 
the hole. ‘“‘Out of 
mind. Give me the he said. 
He knew his face w “And now,” 


he said, ina harsh, deliberate voice, when 


into of sight, out 
shovel,” 


is red. 


the dark business was done and they 
had come to the back steps—‘‘and now 
you will do me the kindness, Victoria, 
not to be any longer absolutely absurd.” 
The strange creature turned to gaze 
back at the shadowy mound. 
“Hit is simply, sir, that Hi have been 


in trouble before. But Hi can see now 


it would have been too sporting of them 
to run us to earth so quickly. 
unless you have been talking, sir.” 


“Talking? J?” With a kind of horror 


he called back to view that scene in the 


Unless 


doctor’s hall, on the doctor’s steps. 
ao |, 


It was a yellow woman by name of the 


was talking had me before, sir. 
Harris woman, sir. Hi had set boils on 
the cable agent’s wife for this woman, 
and she talked, most indiscreetly, sir.”’ 
Anything Mr. Ives could think to say 
seemed inadequate. 
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In the gloom Victoria looked tall, im- 
mensely tall. Her gaze, abandoning the 
graves, seemed to search the profile of 
the fences. 

“'T-t-tommyrot, Victoria!” 

Leaving her there, he went into the 
house. 


By the evening of the second day fol- 


lowing Mr. Ives’s friends were telling 
him that he should see a doctor. He did 
look ill, there was no mistaking the 
fact. In a sense, given his heredity and 


his bringing-up, he would have been 
ashamed had he not looked ill. 

*“'There’s ho excuse,” his neighbor, 
Mr. Hemenway, told him on the walk 
the third morning, “in your failing to see 
a doctor.” 

“ Failing?” he echoed, sharply. “‘ Fail- 
ing doctor? 
Mr. Hemenway, what do you mean by 
that?” 

“Why—why—just what I say!” 

Mr. Hemenway eyed him with wonder 
At lunch he told his 
wife that he would hardly know young 
Ives lately. 

Eleanor Ironwall remarked the change 
in him more keenly perhaps than any 
one else. 


to see a Now, precisely, 


and uneasiness. 


Relying on a woman’s intul- 
tion, she was quite sure she knew what 
the matter was. It troubled her con- 
but didn’t see what she 
could do if young Kyle would keep 
coming. 

As for young Kyle himself, he affected 
to be amused by Mr. Ives. He men- 
tioned it that third evening as he and 
Eleanor sat on the steps. 


science, she 


“T suppose,” he began, nodding tow- 
ard a figure standing very erect in the 
middle distance, gazing down over the 
plain spread out beneath him like the 


kingdoms of the world—‘I suppose 
you've known him a long time, 


Kleanor?”’ 

“Yes,” the girl answered, gravely, “a 
very long time.” 

“Well, he’s probably all right when 
you get to know him, but a funny 
thing You noticed he came in the car 
with me to-day. Well, I picked him up, 
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Not here— 
I was com- 
ing up through Bloomsbury at a good 
clip and I saw a fellow in the road ahead. 
I gave him the horn. 


or, rather, he picked me up. 
oh no; “way down the line. 


Nothing stirring. 
I pecked at the speedometer and I said 
to myself, ‘Good night! thinking, of 
course, it was a constable out for game. 
Nothing of the sort. When I pulled up, 
here it was this fellow Ives. 

**Good Heaven!’ said he. 
word, it’s Mr. Kyle!’ 


‘Upon my 


“*'The same,’ said I, sitting tight and 
waiting to see. 

**What luck!’ said he. ‘Happen to be 
going my way?’ 

“Tt would have been all right if he 
hadn't got off that old one about the 
world’s being a small place, after all, and 
how this wouldn’t have happened once in 
a lifetime. That got my goat, because I 
could bet dollars to doughnuts he’d 
taken the ‘Three-fifty’ down just on 
the chance of holding me up for the ride. 

But what did get my goat was the 
way he stared at me all the way up from 
Bloomsbury. I bet his eyes weren’t off 
me three minutes altogether. 

“*Think you'll know me when you 
see Ine again?’ | asked him. 

* He just hemmed and hawed. By and 
by I gave him another. 

“*Tf you were an artist, Ives, why, I'd 
think you were going to paint a picture 
of me or something.’ 

“That got his goat. Honest, I thought 
he’d jump out of the seat. 

‘No!’ he yelled. ‘No!’ 
yelled, right out 

Breaking off at “Shhh!” 
from the girl, the narrator looked up to 
* All right,” 
“but all the same if he 
begins staring at me again—”’ 


Actually 
a warning 


see Mr. Ives approaching. 
he muttered, 


Mr. Ives did begin to stare at him 
again. In the gathering shades of night 


the steadfast regard took on a quality 
(it seemed to young Kyle) consuming 


and sinister. He shifted his weight 
angrily. 
“Say! Look here, Ives 


But Eleanor had come between. 
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“Rob! the chrysanthemums are going 
fast and you haven't seen them at all 
this year.”’ She slipped an arm in his. 
“Come!” And in another tone, as they 
off: “Rob, not well. 


Won't you do one thing to please me? 


moved you re 
Won't you go and see a doctor?” 

She was aware that he had halted and 
was staring at her fixedly. In the open, 
under the immensity of the evening sky, 
the event itself a publicity 
which made it a dozen times more ap- 
palling. 

“Rob!” she implored. “* What is it? 
Why do you look at me so?” 

He spoke in a low, tight-throated 
voice: “* Eleanor, do you or do you not, 


gave to 


intend to marry me? I must know.” 


“But, Robert 

He advanced the pace she had fallen 
back. “I 
There are reasons.” 

“But, Rob—I 
over, you know 


must know now, Eleanor. 


we've talked it all 
and there’s father—’ 

This strange, transfigured Mr. Ives 
took hold of her wrist. 

“Father? Father? For the little com- 
fort of your father, then, would you send 
another man’s soul—my soul—my im- 
mortal soul 

She dragged at his hand. 
at him. 

* You don’t understand,” he breathed. 
“But horrible things! Horrible and aw- 
ful and unspeakable things!” 

“Robert, you're not yourself.” 

His grip slackened; a shudder of 
despair seemed to pass over him. 

“No, God I’m not myself. 
You're right, Eleanor, in not wanting to 
have anything more to do with me.” 

“But, Rob! Dear Rob!” 

His voice, rising harsh and embit- 
tered, drowned her out: 

“No, no; take him! Take your Kyle 
and put an end to all this wretched 
comedy. Don’t you think I’ve seen from 
the first—”’ 

Frantically, with an eye on the figure 
approaching across the grass, she tried 
to stay his words. But they would not 


She stared 


knows 


be stayed. 























CLAY 
‘No, take him, I say. You're free, 
quite free quite free sel 
| The voice of young Kyle was heard. 
him for the kind that 
would tolerate no annoyance to ladies. 


One would know 


“pay, W hat’s up? say, look here now, 
Ives!” 


Mr. Ih 


Turning slowly, he 


Kleanor,”’ said ves, in a level 


voice, “good-by!” 
allowed his eyes to rest on young Ky le. 
May you be very happy,” he said, and 
Into his had 
something indefinable and new, 
ol diabolie irony. 

He began a deliberate withdrawal. In 
the gloaming his figure grew moment by 
moment His 

to the last remained on young Kyle, 


bowed VOLce 


come a 


a ghost 


more remote, chimerieal. 
and through his musing wound a thread 
ol s rdonic reverie 


‘The left eye is a shade higher than 


the nght. I must remember.” 

He turned and walked swiftly. Not 
even at the gateway, where last his eyes 
had fallen on the mortal frame of Doctor 


Failing, did he falter. He refused to 
think of that, of anything. In the dark- 
of his brain he bore the head and 


room 


Ss oulders of young Ky le, fl iwle SS, ph )- 
tographie. Nothing from without must 
touch it. Nothing should touch it. The 


cert inty ot his power to hold it took on 


lity almost of the prophetic. 


Passing through the doctor’s old 
street, he brushed off with an impatient 
hand the housemaid who would have 


stopped him. 
**T can see no one now! 
not to be bothered!” 


“But Mrs. Failing, sir, she says— 


No one! I’m 


%° 


He increased his pace, clinging to the 
inner vision. 


To be 
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“Please, I 
Later!” 
* But, sir, Mr. Ives, just a moment—” 
It was the creature. 
He heard her voice fainter, farther away: 
“Mr. Ives, it’s something about the 
p-o | i Cc-e 


beg of you, not now! 


abominable of 


It was now, he felt, or 
turned, if moment 
himself to hesitate, he 


If he 
he allowed 
was lost. By a 
last effort of the will he carried through, 
bringing the precious head and shoulders 
of young Kyle safely into the haven of 
Everglade Avenue. 

Letting himself 
the studio, he 


never. 
for one 


into the house and 


into turned on the 


light. 

“Clay!” he murmured. “Clay!” 

He had a cracker-box full of it, kept 
moist by swathing cloths. 

“Clay!” His hands tore at the cloths. 
“Clay! His fingers, sinking in, clove 
to the cool stuff, like a man’s throat to 
water after the long desert. 

“So!” he breathed, lifting it out in 
huge, sweet, moist lumps and shaping it 
roughly on the t tble-top where he would 
work. “Yes, so!” 

He had no time to-night to put on his 
working-smock of blue; no time even to 
remove his coat. As he wrought, surely, 
swiftly, the flare of the light overhead 
showed the gray mud creeping higher 
and higher up the sleeves of his best 
serge. He neither knew nor cared. 

“There! Yes! Ah! Ah, but that’s it!’ 

Perspiration bathed his face and ran 
down his neck. 

“And the right eye is a shade lower 
than the left. Quite so.” 

His collar began to wilt. 


“Capital!” he muttered. “Capital!” 


concluded. ) 
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Formerly Instructor in Eng 


HAT follows is the account of a 

rather notable success, granted 
only the point of view which happens to 
be held by ourselves, Barbara’s parents. 
Of course, we can speak only from this 
point of view, and commensurately with 
our own understandings. By saying 
that we have achieved a success with the 
first steps in Barbara’s education, I mean 
that the results so far produced, unlike 
those often produced by the public 
schools, are of the general sort we should 
have chosen in advance, if one could 
only choose results. Unfortunately, one 
can choose only means, which may or 
may not yield the results expected, ac- 
cording to one’s skill in choosing and the 
material one has to work with—also 
one’s luck. We may be entirely unwise 
and wrong in our fundamental concep- 
tion of what a normal five-year-old 
daughter should be; as to that, we can 
only be ourselves, subject to correction 
by experience. But, granted our con- 
ception, we have found the way to real- 
ize it thus far as nearly as any human 
aspiration is ever realized. Our few sim- 
ple but novel contrivances have proved 
themselves to be a successful way of 
getting from nowhere to a certain speci- 
fied goal, supposing that one wishes to 
get there. That is their claim to atten- 
tion. 

For the sake of open-mindedness, I 
am going to admit that we often have 
doubts about the basic wisdom of what 
we are doing for and to Barbara. It 
may be best in the long run to pour 
yourself into your child, as we are trying 
to do; on the other hand, it may be best 
to let your son or daughter run wild, 
form associations by accident, and be 
taught mainly by experience and neces- 
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sity. Fostering a child’s natural sense of 
order and beauty may be, for all we can 
say, a sorry preparation for life in a 
world of prevalent dullness and ugliness; 
giving such guidance as we have given 
may lead only to a more painful disillu- 
sionment in a scheme of things in which 
every one is ultimately left to flounder 
undirected. Samuel Butler, a humane 
soul and a man more interested in the 
well-being of the young than in any other 
frankly lamented 
that parents could not go off into the 
woods, lay r 


one social problem, 


gos to be hatched posthu- 
mously, and forthwith die. He may 
have been ri ht. No one can ever really 
know, for the reason that it will never 
be possible to put identically the same 
grist through two different mills and 
compare the results. 

One is 
denied the fine sanction of knowing that 
what one is is the best thing to be. 
Civilization, too, can do only what it is. 


One can do only what one is. 


For better or worse, it has committed 
itself to education, guidance—the idea 
that life can be made more orderly by 
inculeating a sense of order, and more 
interesting by developing resources with- 
in the individual’s own mind. It is “an 
organized conspiracy against nature”’; 
it means deliberately to prepare the in- 
dividual for a better world than he is 
presently going to find himself living in, 
on the assumption that it is more profita- 
ble for him to ask a great deal of it and 
be disappointed than to ask nothing in 
particular and get it. Accepting this 
paradox of education—as for our part 
we can no more help doing than we can 


we face the 
problem of how to pack into the being of 
our child the fullest possible store to fall 


help the color of our eyes 
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back on when the emptiness of other 
things becomes oppressively manifest. 
This, I repeat, may not be the real prob- 
But perhaps we shall never know 
about that. Anyhow, we like our way of 


lem. 


solving it better than any way we have 
And we are disinterestedly glad 
to set the facts down here for the sake of 
any value they may have to those who, 


seen. 


conte! 


it to begin with our assumptions, 


are anxiously weighing the agencies for 
turning those assumptions into practical 


and palpable results. 


We were made, parentally speaking, 
on the day when Barbara discovered the 
typew riter. Discovered it, I mean, as an 
object worthy of sustained curiosity; 


she already knew well 


its xistence 
enough. 
old 


sisted of 


She was just under three years 
Her erudition at that 
the alphabet learned 
through a curious habit of not allowing 


time con- 


earlier 


her go-cart to proceed by a street-corner 
until the street-sign had been expounded 
to her), 
acquired through the same process and 
Perhaps I should also 
tunes, had 
were 
played, whistled, or hummed, through 
simple repetition. 


plus a few words and numbers, 


from head-lines. 


add some fifty which she 


learned to recognize, when they 


from 
across the room every page and bar of 
the Just-So (Edward 
music to Mr. Kipling’s words 


She also knew 


German’s 


Songs 
: and every 


syllable on each, because she had 


un- 
cons¢ iously associated the words with 
the figuration of the notes and staves on 


each page. 


A’s in the 
football goal-posts. 


And she was always seeing 
gables of houses and H’s in 
This is only to say 
that she had the normal child’s curiosity 
But the real, the 
commemorable beginning was the day 
when she walked into my study and 


and acquisitiveness. 


stood at my elbow for twenty minutes 
while I finished copying a manuscript on 
the typewriter. 

said she. 
It was a period when all conversation 


“Tell me a story about it,” 


I set it down 
here, as to my own eternal credit if ] 


was by hypothesis a story. 
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never do another so creditable thing, 
that I forgot how busy I was supposed 
to be. 
traption ‘round and showed her exactly 
what made the bell ring. “Tell me about 
it again,” 


I took her up and turned the con- 


another inveterate 
formula of this period. In half an 
hour she knew how to put a paper in, 
straighten it, slide the carriage, strike 


said she 


letters, use the space-bar and the back- 
space, turn the platen up, and take the 
paper out. The next day she knew the 
names of all the characters on the key- 
board, even to the absurd supernume- 


« how to 


rary §’s and ’s and *’s, and 
produce each, including those which re- 
quired the shift-key. The third day she 
wrote a note acknowledging a gift, she 
sitting at the typewriter, her mother sit- 
ting across the room and dictating thus: 
“Capital D-e-a-r-space-capital C-o-u-s- 
a. on. It 
was three lines of typescript long, and it 
took an eternity of 
probably a half-hour 


i-n-space-capital and so 
concentration 

but she did it in 
one burst, refusing to be stopped. Three 
months later she was taking many simple 
words of her dictation as words and not 
as letters; she had learned how to spell 
them by doing it repeatedly. Thus, at 
three years and three months she had 
learned a perceptible amount of reading 
—by the strange process of reading her 
Literally, she had 
learned a form of WwW riting before she knew 


own typescript! 
anything whatever about reading. 

That was in June, 1917. In October, 
1918, at four years and seven months, 
she wrote her notes of acknowledgment 
behind the mysteriously closed doors of 
the study, emerging quaintly to ask one 
of us how to spell “interesting” or “* par- 
ticularly,” showing us only the finished 
result, and treating herself to an inde- 
pendence unhappily beyond the scope of 
mere professional authorship by refusing 
to allow her precious documents to be 
“edited.” Her note-books of April, 
1919, show that she understood plurals 
and how they are formed from singulars; 
that the plural of 
“babies,” whereas that of ““monkey”’ is 


also “baby” is 
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““monkeys’’—to accomplish which, you 
will observe, it is necessary to know a 
vowel from a consonant. Learning to tell 
them apart, let me add, is an attainment 
which would not be speeded by calling 
them something else—e. q., “fat letters” 
in the fashion of the 
for a child adores tech- 


and “lean letters”’ 
“baby room’: 
nicalities of diction, and is most inter- 
ested when learning things that adults 
know, and calling those things by their 
adult names. It would be easier, gro- 
tesquely supposing that one wanted to, 
to teach some _ five year-old children 
*oxymoron’”’—both the word and the 
thing—than to do the same for many 
high-school students. Barbara and I had 
a most absorbing session one morning, 
at her prompting, over words in -ometer 

thermometer, anemometer, dyna- 
mometer, speedometer, barometer she 
spelling them by the sound, learning the 
meanings by cross-examination of me, 
and afterward typing the words. This 
when she was four years and nine 
months old. Now, at five years and 
three months, she easily distinguishes 
nouns, adjectives, and verbs; also the 
difference between a phrase and a sen- 
tence. The reason why we have not as 
vel handed her a copy of the Concise 
Oxford Dictionary is that we are weakly 
fond of seeing her run to us with her 
questions about spellings. 

A great deal of the net accomplish- 
ment thus far is ascribable, certainly, to 
the typewriter. In a multitude of ways 
we become more and more convinced of 
the expediency of letting the typewriter 
be, so far as a machine can, the center 
and genesis of the first processes. It 
seems topsy-turvy, to be sure, to let a 
form of writing precede every form of 
reading; yet the paradox has involved 
many advantages and, so far as we have 
yet discovered, no disadvantage that is 
not readily superable. Learning to read 
is speeded enormously when it takes the 
form of understanding what one’s own 
fingers have just produced; the rate of 
production is so slow at first that every 
word is learned thoroughly, letter by 
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letter; spelling, therefore, is acquired 
almost without teaching it; and the ele- 
mentary phonetic laws of the language 
follow likewise. ‘There is a great deal of 
incidental training for every finger of 
both hands; for it proves to be easier to 
teach the correct fingering than to allow 
the keys to be struck, as Stevenson 
played the piano, “with two melodious 
forefingers.”” Barbara has now fingered 
with automatic correctness for so long 
that she would be temporarily helpless 
if, for instance, her left little finger were 
hurt. This muscular training is dis- 
tinctly profitable in connection with the 
piano. 

There is also a far greater advantage 
namely, that typewriting is physically so 
easy, and the result so legible, that all 
the child’s powers are almost immedi- 
ately released for expression; whereas 
writing script is for several years so 
laborious that the mere physical act of 
forming the letters is all-absorbing. Let 
the typewriter be made the center of 
one’s scheme of early training and the 
passion for getting original stories down 
in visible and permanent form can have 
begun at four and, by five, advanced to 
a point inaccessible to many children of 
ten not so trained. Of this advantage, as 
it worked out in our experiment, I must 
say a word later. Suffice it here to sug- 
gest that this early release of powers is 
one way to avoid the dissatisfaction and 
consequent nervous drain of being 
thwarted or inhibited. When my daugh- 
ter has finished reading “Cinderella,” and 
followed it by inventing her own little 
fantasy of a rabbit who offered his paw 
and his heart to any little girl who could 
wear his ears for slippers, the ability to 
set it down exactly in typescript means 
more to her—more, I mean, of vivacity 
and glow and recreation—than could be 
got out of the check for this article spent 
on mechanical toys. 

The only serious disadvantage is the 
obvious one of postponing script for a 
little. This, so far as it concerned the 


reading of script, we overcame by a very 
simple device. 


We allowed Barbara to 
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mark every new word she came to in her 
day’s reading, and every word of which 
Her mother 
then wrote the marked words in a col- 


she was particularly fond. 


umn on the left-hand side of one page of 
a note-book, after which Barbara copied 
them in type on a loose sheet ruled by 
hand to match the spacing of lines in 
the note-book. 


out and pasted on the 


The finished list was cut 
right-hand side 
of the page. 


ly and without reluctance, to say no 


Barbara soon read script 


easl 


more of the training got by ruling her 


own lines, doing her own cutting and 
pasting, and typing the words exactly on 
the ruled lines, which happened to be 
spaced differently from the automatic 
spacing of the platen on the machine. 
We kept up this training almost daily 
for several months—until, in fact, Bar- 
bara could write her own list as well as 
typewrite it. Here is one typical list, 


from ‘“‘ Letting in the Jungle” in the see- 
ond Jungle Book: disorderly, brethren, 
average, ancestor, enviously, sensitive- 
ness, heliograph, triumphantly, porpoises, 
unconcernedly, translated, 
haft, 


lv, insolently, sacrifices, 


torture, 


accompany, tethered, penitent- 
commerce, 
conscience, vermin—some of the words 
new to her, some of them old favorites. 

I cite 


phasize one of the points of which we 


this list in full in order to em- 


have made ourselves surest—that it is 
fallacious and inept to distinguish be- 


tween “hard” and “easy” words. Any 
word is only a word, in point of diffi- 
culty: “grandfather” is not a whit 
harder than “grand” or “father”; 


“commendable” is only “mend” pre- 
ceded by “com” and followed by “able,” 
all of which are inevitably familiar sepa- 
rately. A child can soon be brought to 
the point of studying out the pronuncia- 
tion of every word encountered, with 


accuracy nine times in ten, by being 
taught to see in each long word a combi- 
nation of familiar short words, prefixes, 
and suffixes. It was not only Barbara’s 
boredom with primers and second and 
fourth readers, but also the utility of the 


normal vocabulary and normally con- 
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structed sentences, that drove us to the 
Just-So Stories, the Jungle Books, Puck 
of Pook’s Hill, the Golden Treasury, 
Longf llow’s Poems, Alice in Wonderland, 
and_ the 
Barbara. 


favorites of 
No wonder many young chil- 


other present 
dren find reading dull when they are 
constantly taught by implication that 
they must wait years before they can go 
beyond the nauseous monosyllabic vo- 
cabulary of the orthodox first reader! 
No wonder they read metallically and 
without inflection when they are con- 
demned for years to the style of “I see 
The cat is black”! This sort of 
simplification is not natural, but arti- 
ficial ; 


versely 


& ent. 


and it is abnormally and 
artificial, for it piles up gra- 
difficulties for the teacher by 
wantonly sacrificing the interest of the 


learner. 


per- 


tuitous 


Another point of which we are pretty 
sure is that the staring and gigantic type 
used in elementary readers has some- 
thing to do with the strained and pain- 
fully uplifted voices in which school- 
children read aloud. This exaggerated 
print is one more product of a false 
assumption about what a child’s intelli- 
Into the discard must go 
the whole notion that children love to 
be appealed to through coarse, gross, 


gence really is. 


sprawling dimensions, broad belts and 
blocks of primary colors, vapid impres- 
sionistic simplifications of reality. 
don’t. 


They 
They love the fine, the micro- 
scopic, the hair-drawn, and they love 
verisimilitude. Impressionism is an adult 
and sophisticated growth. Barbara, for 
instance, goes instinctively to her Arthur 
Rackham, her M. B. de Monvel; and 
in them she picks out by preference the 
most vanishingly fine details. She knew 
what a comma and a question-mark and 
a hyphen were before she could pro- 
nounce their names; something about 
them made her chuckle, as new words 
often do before she knows what they 
mean—e. g., “jabber.” 
these she would track 
forefinger through a 


Such symbols as 
ruthless 
whole volume of 
print before she could read a single word. 


with a 
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One result of our encouraging, not 
stultifying, this normal childish atten- 
tion to small details is that she has al- 
ways read things as they are punctuated, 
with variety and an instinct for the 
proper accent. It was astonishing to 
hear her reproduce at first sight, say, the 
mocking irony of Moweli’s glorious 
chant on the death of Shere Khan the 
tiger, or the dainty humor of Suleiman- 
bin-Daoud’s conversation with Balkis in 
The Butterfly That Stamped. Her own 
compositional style, too, thanks to this 
same childish capacity for detail, has 
sentence-structure and the visible sym- 
bols thereof—unlike the original efforts 
of sundry university freshmen with 
whom her father has now and then had 
dealings. And when, at four and a half, 
she undertook to write script herself, 
there was found to be no need for letters 
a foot high or great, sweeping arm move- 
ments; she wrote a hand of civilized 
proportions as soon as she saw how to 
form the letters at all, and her fine script 
is fully as legible as the staring round- 
hand of the schools, besides being much 
more mature. 

It is in connection with writing that I 
ean best illustrate the general construc- 
tive doctrine of this article—that the 
way for elementary teaching to succeed 
better is to offer more, not less; to make 
work interesting by making it a chal- 
lenge to abilities in the child, not by dis- 
guising it as play. Whenever we have 
failed temporarily uith Barbara we have 
always discovered in the end that it was 
because we had asked too little to interest 
her, not too much for her to accomplish. 

When, for instance, we began to be 
annoyed by her indifference to writing— 
it was when she was four and a half, and 
it seemed absurd for a child who could 
read and compose as she could to be still 
unable to write with a pencil—we tried 
to teach her to form the individual let- 
ters, beginning with the simplest. The 
undertaking dragged, and cost more in 
effort than the results were worth. After 
a month of spasmodic attempts it was 
suggested to Barbara that perhaps she 


might like to write “clock.” Clocks 
were, at this period, the consuming pas- 
sion of her existence. Mrs. Clock up- 
stairs in her room and Mr. Clock down- 
stairs were treated exactly as the graven 
images of heathendom are by their devo- 
tees. Bowls of food and flowers were set 
before them daily; dances and songs 
were demonstrated solemnly in. their 
presence , books were stood open facing 
them, that they might read the word 
“clock” and know that they were wor- 
shiped; and they had to be kept one 
minute apart so that the striking of each 
could be ceremonially attended by Bar- 
bara, if possible with a parent in each 
hand. At the notion of writing “clock,” 
the child gleamed. The first day she 
covered a note-book page with “clock,” 
ina gawky but legible hand; the second 
day it was “pendulum”; the third, 
“tick-tock.”” Beginning on her fifth 
birthday, she wrote a few dated sen- 
tences each morning, usually to record 
what she had done the day before. It 
was the same with Arabic figures; she 
showed no interest in making them with 
a pencil until she had in her head all the 
arithmetic of the numbers up to twenty 
—extracted, of course, from a clock-face, 
along with odds and ends of geometry 
and mechanical drawing. Her writing 
of numbers practically began with whole 
arithmetic lessons. 

But for our iucky faith that she could 
somehow copy whole words before she 
had formed a single letter reasonably 
well she might still be signing her name 
in type. Our principal indictment of 
elementary education is that it is admin- 
istered by those of little faith—in the 
child. I fear it has too much faith in 
itself and in methods to have much left 
over for anything else. 


These, then, are some of the results. 
It seems to me that they make out a case 
for the regular daily lesson. I do not say 
that the subject of this treatment, if she 


were a prodigy or a genius, might not be 


where she is as a consequence of inter- 
mitted and capricious lessons, given as it 
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were in parenthesis, and disguised as 
something else. But I am very sure that 
Barbara—an example, as it seems to us 
and to others who know her, of absolute 
and beautiful normality in mind, dispo- 
sition, and body Owes a good half of her 


attainment to the fact that she has been 


trained into accepting, expecting, and 
wanting her datly school tasks at a regu- 


lar and recognized hour when she is 
{ 1 w 
fresh for them. 


As tor the correlation of work with 


play, the child’s ingenuity manages that 
better than we could. Precisely because 
work is work and play is play there is a 


special additional triumph for her in 
floating a bridge between them. She 
takes pride in her work as such; and—a 
sufficient justification even if there were 
no other—she plays better all the time 
because of the perceived difference be- 
tween play and work. Before she could 
read at all she would walk through the 
fields and woods saying aloud all the 


| 
I 


iymes she could think of to the objects 
which she saw, and making us supply 
still more rhymes. At a later period she 
invented for bedtime an odd language 

me which began with commanding me 
to “say something incorrect.” I quoted 
all the solecisms I could remember off- 
hand from some years of reading under- 
graduate themes, and she corrected 


them with chuckles of glee. This was 


' 
verv bad pedagogy, but a very good 
game; and I see no possible objection 
to it so long as it is not allowed to make 
the child priggish about correctness in 
the presence of those who really do not 
know how to speak correctly. Whenever 
Barbara finds in play anything of espe- 
cial interest, such as learning by demon- 
stration how a willow whistle or a box- 
kite 1s made, she is sure to say, “Oh, 
mother, may we have this for a writing 
lesson to-morrow?” Of course she al- 
ways may; wherefore her diversions 
acquire an added zest, and her lessons 
proceed in a constant atmosphere of 
special privilege. 

She will sit for a whole afternoon, if 
the day be warm, on the thick velvet 

Vou. CXXXIX.—No. 833.—89 


turf of the drying lawn, her crowd of toy 
animals surrounding her; and when she 
comes in she will go in sober silence to 
the typewriter and set down the home- 
made lyric which has been evolving it- 
self in her head all that time: 


The animals walk in the animal-patch, 
Sometimes the whole day through. 
And whenever any strange thing comes along 
They frighten it away 
The rabbits are the best of all. 
They néver bite anybody at All. 


And then she will come to me with 
music-paper and insist that I write down 
the home-made tune as she hums it; 
after which she will copy in the words 
under the proper notes and pick out the 
melody on the plano from the notes. 
Who will say that the “animal-patch” 
does not mean more to her that day be- 
cause she knows she is going to signalize 
it, to her own liking, in song, and more 
the next day because she has so signal- 
ized it the day before? 

Any one who doubts that work and 
play can be made contributory to each 
other should be present at our house 
between eight and nine of a pleasant 
summer morning. Breakfast is over at 
twenty minutes past eight. Barbara 
wants to go out into a neighboring field 
to see how many new clumps of violets 
have blossomed since the morning be- 
fore, or whether the first buttercup is out 
yet. Yes, she may go—if she will be 
sure to come back at nine. Before the 
last stroke of nine has sounded from our 
slow-striking village clock you hear her 
feet come pounding down the hard path- 
way. She arrives breathless, partly with 
running, but more with laughter at the 
sheer deliciousness of this transition be- 
tween the two things she chiefly loves; 
and on her way up the stairs you hear 
her shrieking that it is nine o’clock and 
“Time for school, mother!” And then 
the house settles instantly into an ab- 
sorbed and business-like quiet. 

They take, after all, so little time, 
these daily lessons, and cause so slight a 
variation from the make-up of a child’s 


a re ee ee 


| 
| 
i 
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ordinary schedule, that it is difficult to 
see how any one could dislike them as 
unreasonably exacting. One hour and 
twenty minutes a day, distributed 
among reading, writing, and typewrit- 
ing, with one or another of these giving 
way in rotation to arithmetic, the study 
of words, geography, drawing—that is 
the utmost extent of the routine. The 
rest of the time from sun to sun, except 
for a rest-hour spent quietly alone, is 
occupied with playing out-of-doors, in 
an ecstasy of abandonmert to sun and 
wind; picking baskets of flowers and 
watching birds and chasing butterflies; 
holding long conversations with her 
imaginary playmates, one of whom has 
been her constant familiar for three 
years—in short, with all the things a 
child of five is supposed to be doing. 
I see nothing in our régime to spoil or 
taint her wholesome childish normality. 
Even in her lessons she becomes in no 
wise priggish. She would be hopelessly 
lost, I fear, in a school system which 
could not make room for the herd of 
miscellaneous toy animals which she 
tethers to the legs and rounds of the 
chair before she sits down to her work. 
She would never dream of considering 
her arithmetic paper finished until she 
has decorated it with a picture, cut out 
and pasted on, or with birds and butter- 
flies winging up amd down the margins. 
in everything she is a five-year-old child, 
not a baby “grind.” 

The only difference is that all the 
items of her play mean more because 
every one of them is interfused with the 
same eager quality of imaginativeness 
which has already been applied to books 
and study, approved and fostered in 
connection with them, and thereby in- 
tensified in connection with everything 
else. Every butterfly that we see in the 
fields is The Butterfly That Stamped in 
the garden of Suleiman, and The But- 
terfly That Stamped in the story is, of 
course and naturally, the one we chased 
in the field this afternoon. Every night 
at bedtime Barbara is allowed to read to 
us consecutively for a half-hour from the 


Kipling story which she has last finished 
piecemeal in the morning lessons: and 
the proof that she does this with delight 
is that she always teases for a minute 
more to “fasten it off’—by which 
quaint phrase she means reading the 
poem at the end. Thus work and play 
are each intensifying to the other; and 
we come to the eventual paradox that 
work and play coalesce more easily when 
an explicit difference is made between 
them than when one is ambushed behind 
the other. 

The use of playthings as a basis for 
lessons can be carried much farther than 
[ have as yet suggested. For example: 
One morning last spring Barbara’s 
mother said, “What are we going to 
have for a writing lesson to-day?” The 
answering suggestion was, “I am going 
to describe Grandfather Bunny ’’—a toy 
animal of endearing association. “Very 
well,” said her mother; “write that 
down for your first sentence.” It was so 
done; and then followed a page of de- 
scription; and then—*‘*That is how 
Grandfather Bunny looks.” And _be- 
hold, there was an unexceptionable para- 
graph—the construction of which Bar- 
bara understood, at five years and two 
months, as well as I do at thirty and two 
years, and could duplicate as easily on 
any subject within her scope. 

But only by dint of regularity and 
method! And this is the place for me to 
retract my too great emphasis on “I” 
and **we”’—used only because Barbara’s 
parents have an equal stake in the game 
and are agreed in all the essentials of 
how it should be played—and to confess 
that most of the method and all of the 
regularity have been supplied by Bar 
bara’s mother. And she is so very busy, 
much of the time, with other things than 
being Barbara’s mother! On very many 


mornings the instruction is carried on by 
a housewife with, literally, a mop in one 
hand and a duster in the other, or from 
another typewriter in an adjoining al- 
cove, with only occasional visits of in- 
spection to the school-room. This I note 
for the encouragement of any interested 
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D nt who fancies that to live this 
} une life with one’s children takes 
reat resources and abundance of lei 


sure It takes, principally, the faith in 
the child: and, after that, the will and 
if} patience, 

oO mu Now I am 


to put all the theory in one place 


h for the prac tice 


for the express benefit of any 
who May 
Probably no one doubts the impor- 
tance of the subject, 
the need for a 


care to dodge it entirely. 


or the urgency of 
great number and variety 


t frank 


ust such interchanges of ex- 
The trouble has been 


is far that across prac tically all inter- 


nee as this. 


changes on this subject, the rudiments of 
of the 
to call the 
deadliest of its 
It is the paradox of 


early education, has lain the trail 

f academicism or, 
lead, 
deadly 


thing by the 


es, pedagogy. 
education that the professional has less 
at stake than the amateur has. 


The pro- 


fessional is a teacher or “educator,” and 
the most that he has at stake is a theory 
or a reputation. But the amateur is 

vays a parent; and his stake is no 
theory, but the child itself. 


What I seriously distrust is the whole 
idea of sugar-coating knowledge and the 
processes ol acquiring it. The process of 
elementary education has been theorized 
out of the domain of work and into the 


The ap- 


plied by teachers jaded and overworked 


domain of play. sugar-coating, 


or inherently defective in sympathy, 
does, to be sure, often wear thin; and it 
is common enough to find even first- 


iders who will jump at an excuse to 


| Nev rthe- 
less, the trouble with the play-method of 
education is not that the illusion of play 
o 


es i« 


escape school for a morning 


ears thin, and is indeed perhaps impos- 
sible to sustain when you have great 
numbers of pupils to the single teacher. 
The trouble is that the method is itself 
Children would 


really get more fun, more play, out of 


evasive and 


inept. 
education, and be less anxlOus to dodge 
it on oceasions, if there were no attempt 
to palm it off on them as play. The 
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primary grades are so intent on keeping 
children amused that the machinery of 
amusement is over-elaborated and made 
itself What wonder if the 
become at last transparently 
What 


if it break down of its own complexity? 


an end in 
machinery 
what it is—mechanieal ? wonder 
Kvery cultivated parent must have dis- 
covered that it takes the lower grades of 
the public schools two hours and a half 
to teach an alert child what he is capable 
of learning in a half-hour, and a whole 
school year to teach him vaguely what 
he could master accurately in little more 
than a month. reasons and 
but the 
chief of them is that primary education 


The re are 


reasons for this discrepancy ; 


has got into the clutches of pedagogic 
experts who assume that the methods 
which alone succeed with mental defec- 
tives must by the nature of things prove 


doubly normal intelli- 


efficacious with 
gences 

No one would pretend that teaching a 
young child to read, 


write, and figure 


does not demand { 


certain amount of 
But an ele- 
mentary teacher according to the newer 
modes would be astounded to learn how 
much less time and patience it takes if all 
of both is expended on teaching the child 
what you think he ought to know, and 
none on concealing from him that you 
think he ought to know it. 

No one, of course, wants 


time and patience. many 


a child of 
But ex- 
actly this mischance is avoided by repre- 


three or four driven to lessons. 


senting a lesson as a lesson, and not as 
The 
lesson is so novel to a child’s nature and 
earliest experience that he will jump at 
the idea with an avidity roused by noth- 


something else. whole idea of a 


ing else in the world, not even a new toy. 
And if this avidity for what is novel be 
taken advantage of while the novelty 
lasts the whole matter of lessons can im- 
mediately be brought under the opera- 
tion of the greatest labor-saving device 
as yet known to human experience 

habit. It is difficult to say whether chil- 
dren are more radical or more conserva- 
tive, more eager to do what they have 
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never done or more insistent on doing 
what they have always done. The fact 
is that they are both in an astounding 
degree. The easiest way to get them to 
begin learning is to offer them a lesson. 
‘The easiest way to make them keep on 
learning is to allow them to have lessons 
and, above 


with frequency all, regu 


larity. The most important fact about 
the fact of their unutilized 


reserve powers, a doctrine investigated 


children is 


and sanctioned some years ago by Doc- 
tor Sidis and William James. Probably 
this doctrine is suspect among careful 
parents because of its association with 
the manufacture of infant prodigies; but 
that 


tous association, as | hope I have shown 


and fortui- 


s a quite unnecessary 


by example. Children hunger to know 


things; and they have an almost terrify- 
ing facility in learning them. 

I have a strong impression—I speak 
here as a layman, subject to correction 
the matter 
that a 


child suffers more nervous wear and tear 


if science knows more about 
than every-day experience does 


from being thwarted or slighted in its 
desire to learn than from being delib- 
erately instructed in the exercise of its 
mind. Every time a parent says, 


“There, now, run away and play and 
don’t ask more questions,” or, 
“You'll understand all when 
you're older,” he is putting the child’s 
organism under the nervous strain of 


any 


about it 


THE 


BY ZONA 


SECRET 
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curiosity repressed and ungratified. This 
is as wearing, if its visible effects are a 
motor-car with 
the brakes partly set. Find a child whose 
parents do not 


criterion, as running a 


gratify or direct its 
curiosity and you find a child fretful, 
and hal itually The 
child’s face lights, and the wrinkles in its 


peevish, tired. 
disposition smooth out, the instant one 
instead, “Come here and I'll tell 
you what little I happen to know about 
it; and then, if you like, we can look it 
up in the big encyclopedia.” Even if ] 
happen to be wrong on this point, one 
that the 
wear and tear of ungratified curiosity is 


Savs, 


consideration seems obvious: 
a drain without any corresponding re- 
plenishment, whereas the building-up 
process after mental exertion is Instan- 
taneous and automatic. 

So, at all events, it has seemed to us, 
on the basis of experience. And, likewise 
on that 


simple, practical ways of making the 


basis, we have hit upon some 
first rudiments of learning call out of a 
child the whole array of eager powers 
and normal child 
certainly has, hidden away somewhere 
and waiting to be appealed to. It is 
these ways, and the benefits derivable 
from them, that we are happy to pass 
along to other parents who, like our- 


abilities which any 


selves, find it necessary or expedient to 
put themselves in the place of the public 
or private elementary school. 

DOVE 


GALE 


] KNOW where a dove sits brooding in the dark, 
Nested in leaves, the quiet boughs among; 
And when the midnight falls I lean to mark 

Her home, where a great star is hung. 


The star, it does not 


know 


the secret dove, 


The dove that firefly planet may not see. 
What lovelier things the night may fold from me— 


The watching eye, the brooding heart, and love. 
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OF THE ARCTIC 


CONCLUSION—FURTHER DISCOVERIES OF NEW LAND 


BY VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 


W* spent December, 1915, in cross- 
~*~ ¥ ing the south end of Banks 
Island by approximately the same route 
that we had used in 1914. Again the sun 
wis obscured and we had to do most of 
oul traveling in darkness, but we now 
had the advantage of knowing the 
topography thoroughly and there was 
little difficulty and practically no dan- 
ger. We were lucky also in having clear 
moonlit weather, and, although this gave 
us frost which went well below minus 
50°, the ease with which we were able to 
find the road more than made up for the 
handicap of low temperature. Dressed 
as we were, we did not feel uncomforta- 
ble. The trouble with extreme cold in 
traveling is that it gives the grains of 
snow a consistency resembling sand, so 
that the sledges drag over it with friction 
comparable to that of sledding on a 
sandy beach. When steel is used for the 
shoeing of the sledge, as Was the case 
with ours at this time, a drop of 15° or 
20° in temperature often more than 
doubles the hauling weight of the sledges, 
which results in a lowering of speed. 

The period just before and after New- 
Year’s we spent at our base at Cape 
Kellett on the southern corner of Banks 
Island. This base was beng maintained 
by Captain Bernard, Mr. Thomsen, and 
half a dozen Eskimos, with the idea that 
if ever any of our other parties came to 
grief farther north, we could retreat 
upon this base, where we had not only 
stores of food and equipment, but also a 
seaworthy vessel which could take the 
party out when summer came. 

About the middle of January we left 
Kellett and proceeded north along the 


west coast, preparatory to the explora- 
tion of the coming spring. At the north- 
west corner of Banks Island we had an- 
other base camp under command.of Mr, 
Wilkins, and here our smallest vessel, 
the North Star, with her Captain, Castel 
and crew of four, was wintering. 

It is natural that in ten years of living 
by hunting we have learned a good deal 
about the habits of northern game ani- 
mals. Incidentally, we have had to un- 
learn a good deal that we knew either by 
hearsay or from books. One of these 
things is the “well-known fact” that 
caribou and musk-oxen migrate south- 
ward in the fall. Our experience shows 
that this is true only in certain localities 
for the caribou and, so far as we can 
learn, is never true for musk-oxen. Un- 
less disturbed by man, musk-oxen do not 
move in any direction much faster than 
they eat up the feed in their vicinity, and 
the direction in which they move may be 
considered accidental, for it may depend 
upon the contours of the land or the 
direction of the wind. The rate of move- 
ment is probably not often more than 
five miles a month. But caribou are 
comparatively mobile animals and for 
one cause or another are likely to travel 
great distances in any given month. 
There are many things which may 
frighten them, such as the smell of a 
wolf, the hearing of a strange noise, or 
the appearance in the distance of an 
animal, be it a man, a bear, a wolf, or 
another caribou. They are in such con- 
tinual fear of wolves that any distant 
moving object, even an animal of their 
own kind, is identified as a wolf and 


avoided accordingly. 
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The deterioration of feed, due to one 
climatic reason or another, will also set 
al cartbou herd moving In sSOme places 
this movement is southward, and men 
used to observing the migrations of birds 
and obsessed by the theory that the 
North is a cold and disagreeable place in 
winter and that animals by instinct 
know the advantages of the South, have 
combined theory with observation and 
concluded that there is a regular south- 
ern migration of caribou in autumn. We 
have Sper ial knowledge of Many regions 
in Alaska, in the northern Canadian 
mainland, and in the islands north of 
Canada. Each is a law unto itself. In 
Banks Island caribou are at all SCaSONDS, 
so far as we could judge, more numerous 
in the north end of the island than any- 
where else, but there seems to be an espe- 
cial preponderance in the north end in 
the winter, in the very season when, 
according to popular theory, they ought 
to be, if not traveling south, at least 
crowded into the south end of the island. 
There seems to be no relation between 
caribou migrations and either wind ve- 
locity or temperature of the air. The 
remaining factor, therefore, is the feed, 
which in the north end of Banks Island 
is probably of a variety preferred by the 
caribou 

\ccordingly, Wilkins’s party had been 
far more successful in the caribou hunt 
than the party at Kellett. There was 
also good sealing on the northwestern 
corner of Banks Island where Natkusiak 
had a camp on one of the small Gore 
Islands. He had accumulated the fat of 
several dozen seals which we needed, 
especially along with the lean caribou 
meat, tomake a suitable diet for men and 
dogs. But Natkusiak and all the rest of 
the North Star party were Christians, at 
least to the extent of celebrating Christ- 
mas. So he had left his hunting-camp 
to visit for the holidays the North Star 
twenty miles away, and during his 
absence several polar bears had a cele- 
bration of their own at his Gore Island 
camp. When he got back and found his 
stores of blubber depleted, he expected 





to be able to replenish them promptly, 
for seals had been numerous in the fall. 
But success in seal-hunting in a place 
like the Gore Islands depends upon the 
direction of the wind (although in many 
other localities the wind has nothing to 
do with it). It happened now that for 
several weeks the winds were north- 
westerly, and this is here the worst 
direction. Accordingly, we were short of 
fat, though we had plenty of lean meat. 
The hope of getting seals delayed us 
about two weeks because we did not 
think the hunting conditions nearly so 
vood farther east along the north coast, 
and a change in wind might any day 
vive us a dozen seals at the Gore Islands. 

Unfortunately, we were forced eventu- 
ally to start with insufficient blubber, 
and, as we expected, we got none on the 
journey eastward. We had to make up 
for this by killing an increased number of 
caribou. There was a little fat on them, 
but not nearly enough for an adequate 
diet. Seeing that we had the upper 
hand of the dogs, we monopolized the 
fat and they, in spite of gorging them- 
selves with ham and shoulder meat, lost 
in flesh and became weaker, compelling 
us to travel more slowly than would have 
been the case had their diet been more 
suitable. 

One advantage of this slowness of 
travel was that we had more time for the 
exploration of the interior of northern 
Banks Island. Either Wilkins or myself 
used to take long walks inland while the 
sleds traveled along the coast. This led 
to the discovery by Wilkins of a large 
outcrop of bituminous coal in a deep 
ravine, and later both he and I discoy- 
ered many other outcrops. It seems, 
therefore, that the north end of Banks 
Island is one of the many places in the 
Arctic that are richly supplied with coal. 

At the Bay of God’s Mercy in the 
northeast of Banks Island we camped 
for several days near Sir Robert Mce- 
Clure’s winter quarters of 1852-54. As 
the name of the place implies, he con- 
sidered it fortunate that he got his ship 
into the bay in 1852; but she was held 





























SOLVING THE 
there all too safe by the ice, which for two 
vears refused to let her go, and eventu 
ally the party abandoned her and walked 
sixty McClure Strait to 
Melville Island, where they knew of the 
presence of a vessel of the British navy 
that could take then 


Both 


miles across 


and on Visits to 


nOW pre VIOUS 
Mercy Bay we examined carefully the 
locality where the ship Investiyvator was 


t 
tbandoned. Though 
died there, 


and the chief thing that marks the place 


some ot the crew 


we found no trace of 


vraves, 


incredible number of scattered 


Is al 

barrel-staves and a pile of six or eight 
tons of coal. It seems that when the 
| 


nos found the ce pot left behind by 
McClure, 


eithe! he 


not familar with 


they were 


food or liquids contained 


. | } ] , 
In the Varlous CaskKs and barrels or of 


the wood of the barrels themselves, but 
only of the hoop-iron, which they ae- 


cordingly removed. The weather, with 
assistance of some animals, 


has destroyed most of the 


possibly the 


traces ot f¢ Tt rd. 


although in two or three places we found 


vellow heaps which were so thor- 


oughly decayed that they may have 


flour or almost 


be n cheese or peas or 
an\ thing else. The coal and the wood to 
some extent were used by our parties for 
fuel, although we valued them less than 


we otherwise might have because we 


knew of native coal in the vicinity, and 
knew also of various other articles of 
and 


other sensible ways of our own devising, 


fuel which, by Eskimo methods 


we were in the habit of using, both in 
Banks Island and on the other islands. 
In fact, the islands of “Second Land” 
“Third Land,” 


as yet discovered, are the only islands 


and which we had not 


we have seen in the North where we had 
any difficulty in securing fuel. I believe 
“Second Land” really has no fuel. But 
on “Third Land,” after spending three 
weeks there with nothing to burn, we 
found a coal-mine the day before leav- 
ing. But of course “Third Land” is de- 
void of fuel only in the sense that the 
plants do not seem suitable for burning. 


The vegetation 1S satisfactory food for 
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enough to 


There 


the caribou, which were fat 
supply us with tallow for fuel. 
always Is a way. 

In March we from Banks 


Island to Melville Island then 


crossed Melville Island near its middle. 


cre ssed 


and 


In April we traversed Hecla and Griper 
Bay and reached the land discove red in 
1915. The month of May was devoted to 
the mapping of the west coast. 
difficult 
this season six days out of seven are 
thick 


Snow. 


his was 
because of the weather, for at 


either with fog or with falling 
The land in places IS SO low and 
imperceptibly to the sea ice 
of light condi- 


tions it Is necessary to dig through the 


slopes S< 
i 


that even under the best 


snow with a shovel to make sure whether 
In thick fog we 


beyond fifty or 


you are on land or ice. 
commonly cannot see 
one hundred \ ards, and as, moreover, all 
relief is lacking, land seen through the 
fog cannot be told from ice which in the 
sunlight could easily be distinguished 
At first, with an ambition to do espe- 
cially accurate survey work, we used to 
remain in camp tor days at a time wait- 
Later, | 
cluded that by this method practically 
And SO 


we began to travel and work, no matter 


ing for clear weather. con- 


nothing would be accomplished. 


what the weather. Though our maps of 
this coast will undoubtedly prove to be 
bad, we have the consolation of knowing 
that 
worked in the Parry 


most of the explorers who have 
Archipelago have 
for the same reason made equally poor 
maps. 

At this time our method of living on 
the country had one of Its severest tests. 
It had for years been my custom to do 
practically all the hunting in 
parties where I myself was present 


those 

But 
now one day as I was running along 
beside the sled I stepped into a low place 
and sprained my ankle. I foolishly 
failed to realize at first the seriousness of 
the and 
miles after the injury was received. It 
the sprain 


situation ran for about two 


is probable that was not 
originally serious, but this made it so, 


and for twenty-seven days after that i 
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At first we remained in 
camp, but evidently that would not do. 


did no walking. 


‘The dogs were well fed and in high spirits 


and, although the load was already 
fairly hear y. We resumed travel, I riding 
on top of the load. On this journey we 
had support party with us, but they 
were ready to return at the time I suf- 


fered the sprain. I kept some of them 


with me a little longer than I should 
otherwise have done, bul eventually all 
went back except two—NWarsten Ander- 


sen, a Dane, and Harold Noice, a young 
high sf hool boy from Seattle. | found 
these two boys about the best traveling 
comp inions Lever had. This was largely 
because they were still willing to learn. 
The tricks of the exploring trade are few 
and simple and easily acquired by any 
one who tries. 


deal during the 


They had learned a good 
winter, but they still had 
something to learn as we journeyed along 
and learned it very quickly. 
the chiet 
sight, and Andersen’s eves were excep- 
tionally good. He killed the first seal he 
went after and practically every 
that he tried later. His doing this would 
be difficult to reconcile with the common 


In shooting factor Is eve- 


seal 


theory that the ability to hunt seals is a 
with the Eskimo which 


But as this theory does 


sort of instinct 


white men lack 
not happen to coincide with facts as I 
have seen them, I do not bother about 
any reconciliation, 

My riding on the sled cut down our 
speed considerably and we averaged less 


When we finally 


came to the north coast of * First Land” 


than ten miles a day. 


my ankle Was nearly well and so we 
struck off to the north. 


too late for us to go out on the moving ice, 


The season Was 


the edge of which we foundafew miles off- 
We there- 
fore kept on the land-fast ice and ftol- 
the edge of the land floe till it 
brought us to Cape the 
northwest corner of Ellef Ringnes Island. 
On the way we 


shore bearing northeasterly. 


lowed 


[sachsen On 


made no discovery of 
new land. We had. however, run a line 
of soundings (which geographers value 


as much as the survey of a coast-line), 
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and at Cape Isachsen we took tidal ob- 
servations every ten minutes for thirty 
hours. We took these with special refer- 
ence to the theory of Dr. R. A. Harris, of 
the United States Coast 
Survey. 


and Geodetic 
He had published an argument 
for the existence of an undiscovered land 
to the northwest. In his argument he 
placed his main reliance on tidal obser- 
vations, and as we were now not far from 
his hypothetical land, our observations 
here ought to be of value in proving or 
disproving his argument. The conclu- 


sions from such observations 


cannot, 
however, be instantly drawn; for not 
only must the observations themselves 
be calculated, but they must be com 
pared with tidal data from all other por 
tions of the Polar Sea before results of 
This is a work 
which has not as yet been done in the 


value can be announced. 


case either of our Cape [sachsen obser 
vations or similar ones which we took in 
half al dozen other places. And SO We do 
not know as yet what light, if any, they 
may shed on Doctor Harris’s theory. 
Krom Cape Isachsen we again pro 
It was now June 
and I was able to walk, although only 
with care. On the first day of my walk 
ing it happened that we little 
short of food, so the time seemed to have 
come for me to lend a helping hand in 
the providing. After traveling all night 
we camped in the morning, and while 
the others were making camp I walked 
off about half a mile to the top of an 
ice hummock of about fifty-foot eleva- 
tion. With my field-glasses I saw a seal 


ceeded northeasterly. 


were a 


a mile or so to the westward. 

At this season of the year, because of 
the glare of the sun, it is necessary to 
The 
best are amber-colored glasses. This we 
knew when we outfitted the expedition, 
but the loss of the Karluk had made us 
short of these as of almost every other 
kind of equipment, and my party had 
only two pairs. As I had been riding on 
the sled, the other men who needed them 
most were using the good glasses and I 
was using an Eskimo pair of eye-pro- 


wear some protection for the eyes. 
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tectors. These consist essentially of a 
block of wood with narrow slits to look 
through. I like the Eskimo arrangement 
in every way except that in walking you 
cannot see where you are stepping, for 
the restricted field of view prevents that 
unless you look directly down at your 
toes. This was the cause of one of the 
few adventures of our expedition. 

[ had just put my field-glasses in their 
proper place and was starting to walk 
down the ice hummock when all of a 
sudden I began falling. Like every one 
else, I have heard of sinners and others 
reviewing a whole lifetime while they are 
falling to their deaths from a precipice. 
Curiously enough, this saying about 
sinners was the first thing that occurred 
to me as I fell. The next thing to occur 
to me was that evidently I was falling 
into a crevasse, and that it did not seem 
right that an Arctic explorer should fall 
into a crevasse. That is the special pre- 
rogative of Antarctic travelers and 
But here I was fall- 
ing exac tly as if I were a Shackleton ora 
Mawson. The next thing I thought of 
was that my fall was not exactly like one 


mountain-climbers. 


of theirs, because they were sure that 


~ 
— 
“ 


they were going to land on something 
hard (either a ledge or the bottom of the 
crevasse), but I had two possibilities. 
My crevasse was evidently the result of 
the ice cracking under stress. This 
would probably have occurred in a gale, 
and we had had one about two days be- 
fore. There had been, of course, other 
gales previously. Now if this crevasse 
was a week old I should fall on hard, 
or possibly glare, ice. If it were two days 
old I might fall into water, for this was 
springtime, when freezing is slow. I had 
my rifle strapped on my back, my field- 
glasses under my arm, a pouch of ammu- 
nition also tied to me, and several other 
things which, when added to my mo- 
mentum, would make me go down rap- 
idly should I strike water. 

I have the word for it of my diary, 
which I wrote up a few hours later, that 
all these things and others still passed 
through my mind while I was falling. I 
have, therefore, the pleasure of verifying 
at least one popular old belief, although 
I have often been distressed at my in- 
ability to verify other better-attested 
ones. Later observations showed that 
all this cogitating was done while I was 
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dropping hiiteen feet, at the end of which bottom of my er ( ould bring me 
I landed on glare ice. On trikll bol out. It turned out to be about forty-five 
tom I remained motionl for some time rds to where the crevasse was about 
for fear I might break through the 1ceé nil eet deep, and here I found a broken 
on hich I had landed, whicl not fragment of ice which enabled me to 
verv thick climb out. Seeing that my ankle was all 

| think it wa thirty SECO | Or 0 rl ht | went for the s¢ il ind got him in 
before I decided that if my nu yact atter about an hour. He was a mile and a 
the fall had not half or two 
broken the ice. mile S from 


ther doubtless camp | kne \“ 
| could move that draggin: 


without dar him would hb 
of break > hard work and 
no I made + , dangerous for 
t hve first Ove ‘ 11 \ ankle, sO | 
ment eC! < climbed on 


lo rn > >. ‘ nas hummock am 


cure! lor, bee ~ cad : aiter some si 
nol | ~ naling is abl 
] ; to attract the 
O ¢ ere = attention of 
broken, | one of my com 
d that panions, who 

t le t of came to my as 

! bone must sistance. As he 
he broke OO dragged the 
But thi ad | sé il home ward 
not pre é » be | walked he 
the case. nd hind slowly and 
iter getting on carefully, re 
hours and mem be rin 


adil a i il Lire that it Was Pos 


ken I \ sible to sprain 
te ' my weak ankle 
feet, L stood up again, and halt 
to find that W a) home | 
while | Vas sore made a misst }) 
in ‘ eral : and so, after 
piaces, nothin having escaped 


eemed to be unhurt from 


roken and my RIDGES OF RO I \ ICI m\ spectacular 
prained ankle fall and other 
had not suffered particularly adventures, I suffered a serious injury 

Lookin ip, L eould ee the hole through the most prosaic of stumbles. 
throug! hich I had dropped Phe Kor a ek after that I had to ride on 
Cc! wa ibout four feet le and the sled 
had been completely roofed over with The evening of June 12th Karsten 
Snow It was hom less to climb up. but Andersen reported that he thought he 
I remembered that the hummock which could see land to the northeast Che con 
I had climbed was oval. and therefore it ditions of visibility were rapidly chang 


was ob ious that a sh rt w ilk along the ing, and a little earlier | had thought 
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[ saw land, but later concluded that it 
1 TOs bh ! k by tween us, N o1ce and 
| nvineed Andersen that it was only 


fog he had seen But the next morning 
i te miles of travel the land was 

in front of us. It was only about 
miles to the northeast, and the cliffs 
Kllef Ringn Island, which we had 

it a rev days before, were still visibl 

he south. Captain Isachsen could 


discove red island 
us had his weather condi 
te and had he climbed 


to the top of one of the hing h hills when he 


therefore have our 


} { 
venrs betore 


tions been fortuna 


is exploring Queen Louise Fjord 


Without denying that the discovery 
of this my “Second Land” was exhila- 
rating to me, I know that it meant a 
ood deal more to either of my com 
panions, to whom it was their * First 


Land - 


excitement by saying that putting a new 


They halt apologized for their 


und on the map did not happen to them 
every day 

When we got to “ 
sun was shining brightly, 
nis I staved at 
for latitude and longitude while the boys 
the 


Second Land” the 
so atter « amp 


home to vet observations 


went ashore. Andersen followed 





NEAR “ FIRST LAND ”’ 


coast-line for some distance and picked 
handful of lv col 
ored pebbles which, in spite of the rule 
that all 


to the government, I al 


most marvelous 


up a 
of the expedition specimens 
found belong 
lowed him to keep and carry home to 
his friends, who are doubtless now using 
some of them as jewelry. 
Noice went seven or eight 
land, but the 


undiversified and as a farther walk prom 


miles in- 


as he found topography 


ised him no conspicuous view, since 
there were Tho hills anywhere near, he 
came home sooner than he had expected 
with the report that the land was _ re 
although = it 


gradually toward the interior. 


uniform, rose 


markably 


My observations showed the south 


west corner ot Second Land” to he 
102.25 west longitude, 79.84 north 
latitude. 

The work of the next two or three 
weeks showed that this is a roughly 
triangular island about thirty-five or 


forty miles in its greatest diameter, and 
we judged it to be about eight hundred 
feet high. It is the only land I have seen 
in the North 


to deserve 


which in 
the 


its entirety ap 


pears name of barren. 
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We found some signs to show that cari- 
bou have visited it, but there were none 
when we were there and the visitors must 
heen but transient, for we 


have saw 


There 
must have some somewhere, for 
there We 


none of these, only the exgurgitations of 


practically no lichens or grass. 
been 
were a few lemmings. SuWw 


which had been feeding on lem- 
Neither did we see 
and the remains appeared to be se 
vears old But we did find a large 
ber of Hutchins 

There is a multitude of water-fowl on 
most parts of the north coast of the 
North American mainland The first 
tier of islands to the north, such as Banks 


and Victoria Islands, 


OW Is 

ming’s the owls, 
veral 
Piuitn 


VCCSE 


have two kinds of 


ducks, the King Eider and the Old 
Squaw, and also the Canada goose, the 
black brant, and the Hutchins goose. 


On the second tier of islands going north, 
such as Melville or Prince Patrick, we 
found all these, but in much smaller 
numbers. But in the third tier of islands, 
* First Land” 
there are no 


such as our 


Islands, 
geese or black brant, and the ducks are 
the 


were so the vears Wwe 


owl and 


Ringnes white 


found only on south coast. or at 
least 


The Hutchins goose alone 


were there. 


north 


LOCS 





FROZEN EARTH HEAPED 
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into-what we may call the fourth tier of 
islands \t 
they were more numerous than we have 
As this 


island is never visited by human beings 


least we saw no other, but 


ever found them anywhere else. 


and apparently rarely by wolves. or 
foxes, it i that the Hutchins 
goose has found it as safe a home as pos 
sible for her \ 


is evident 


oung. 

Most geese prete r to have their nests 
near a lake or a river, probably partly 
because of their food habits, but mostly 
because the water is for them a safe re 
treat trom predatory animals other than 
But 


nest in the high hills, commonly at great 


man, the Hutehins goose has her 


distances from any water in which she 


Cul 


swim, and not necessarily close to 
Although they 
Second Land” 


have ever seen th 


even a trickling rivulet. 

were more numerous in * 

than we m elsewhere, 

we would see only forty or fifty in a ten- 
3 , , ; 

mile walk, so, In our experience, these 


land. 


was an excellent illus 


geese are not numerous In any 

“Second Land” 
tration of how something to eat can be 
found in the most unpromising places. 
As | have said, it Was eXxce edingly barren, 
so there was no ordinary game on the 
land The ice outside of it 


dozen years old and we should have had 


was half a 


aa 
| 


PRESSURE OF SEA ICH 
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to ( or fifteen miles from shore ) 
ot bo thee eine oll Une seeing pack whan 
‘ sare to be expe ted But we nted 
o follow the land to map the coast-lin 
180, as I walked along, taking compass 


n pomt to point, and mak 
] } 


wket memorandun 


100) | ilso kept an eve for the nests of 
Live I] chins voose and was able to pick 
» twenty or thirty eggs between camps 
These alone would not have been enough 
for both men and dogs, but we had some 
ey, blubber with us, which for a fe 

ad Sel ed as ar emergency Ta ion for 


dogs, and the eves were enough Lol 
he This is the only time on the last ex 
pedition that WW ¢ robbed birds’ nests 


al special virtue ol this, 


l ] 





10 , contrary to what the theorist would 
expect, none of us was hunerv for 
e of food. Perhaps the robbing of 
l sno more cruel than the killing of 
Dou, but to the caribou ki 1th Ve 
hardened enough so that we always 
1 reluctance to robbin nests when 
a ¢ iribou Or seal was to be had On 
‘Second Land we should ha | d Lo 
kill some ol the veese as well had oul 
Ol the island been longer. and isa 
matter of fact we did kill one. This was. 
however, to get the skin for a sure identi 
fication ol the egg specim ns vhich we 


thered and took show this 
northern habitat of the Hutchins 
The 


brings up certain interest 


to 


hom«e 
COOSe 

ind” 
iL lite rary and 
LOLS | 


. Pe’ 
magazine arth le should 


discovery ot “Second | 


} 


fic considerat 


Sc 1é 


nt) otten 
wondered how a 
be written and often wished I knew how 
to make a book. I read some popular 
idea of 
how tt is done, and have avoided others 
cht 


seem to lack originality through 


narratives with an finding out 


for fear reading them mi make mine 
uncon 
have been told that 
I have heard 
from the readers of books many expres- 
pup 


pies and dogs and the practical 1oke s ol 


SCIOUS copying. | 
Peary’s stvle is too bald. 


sions of delight over the antics of 


sailors which are an outstanding feature 
northern 


and 


of the narratives of the great 


explorers Nansen, Sverdrup, 


PROBLI 


MO 


°.4 1 
vith these writs 


bye able toenh el 


aortic 
fashion, no doubt but what I | ( 
alwavs wanted 1s convineing style 
People have told me that the things | 
write about seem imple ind eas 
that one not onl loses interest, but ets 
a feeling of unreality Commonly these 
people have also mentioned thi fact that 
in spite of how thoroughly discredited 


the 


Is re alisti 


Doctor Cook is, 
been convinced by 
man could 
fidelitv of detaal if thev had not reall 


There, « 


Piel st le | \\ 


personally ha ( 
stv] \ 
with such 


not tell things 


happened idently, was the 
model of 


but did not have 


the COT 


how 


and there 


was a book I must read But, som 

I | id The er read i int | Orie day I 
Seattle more than two ears atter the 
dis ve ol “Second Land. I happenee 
to see a hool store a ook that Cost 


only a dollar and was labeled My Atta 
Dr. | A. Cook 
prejudiced by 


should, ho 


| not been ten 
i experience | 
doubt. have found the bool 


i 1} 
eresting ft 


inc 


is con 
COeS into 
details o events and of psycho 


agg: be oan te 
analvsis. It tells with utmost verisimill- 


tuce 


were pitched how ast 


how s were ¢ oo} ( d. how CHuMLps 


obse r 


ronomi al 


j 


vations were taken with frost-bitten 


fin ers. 


; 


and is vague onlv in such 
details as the 


that resulted from the 


un 


interesting latitude and 


longitude compu- 
tations. The journey northward from 
Cape Thomas Hubbard toward the Pole 
The 


coura- 


was undertaken with high 
that had eluded so 
geous and determined men lay there, far 
away beyond the icy Others 
had followed the gleam to failure always, 
and to tragic death in some cases And 
the question was, “Would this be- 
come another failure, another tragedy, 
The 


created 1s so suc essful 


COUTALE 
prize mans 


horizon 


now 


or the final triumph of the ages?” 
literary 
that 


the preface that the Pole is actually at- 


SUSDECTISE 


one almost forgets having read in 











MONUMENT 
GOD'S MERCY 


BUILT BY SIR 
rO MARK WHERE HEI 


Your 


are 


tained and the writer is still alive. 


admiration and your sympathy 
equally enlisted as he struggles bravely 
with faithful and 
faithful dogs and his own brave heart to 
But all the 


hunger and cold, adverse wind and stub- 
born 


northward Eskimos 


carry him on. forces of 
and 
make the outcome increasingly doubt- 
ful. But finally the goal is reached, sev- 
eral astronomical observations are taken 
which show that the party are at the 
the 


The triumph is won, but the 


barrier are against him 


greatest distance possible from 
Equator. 
question of safe return still remains. 
Those who have read the poems of 
Robert Service, the novels of Jack Lon- 
don and Rex Beach and the other real 
tales of the North, are 
prepared for just the kind of description 
which Doctor Cook gives us of his return 
It has literary truth if it has 


He suffers exactly what we 


and imagined 


journey. 
no other. 
expect him to suffer and he meets each 
difficulty and each danger as our hero 
would were we writing a novel of the 
Far North. 


It is traditional that provisions give 


ROBERT 
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McCLURE IN 1853 AT THE BAY OIF 
ABANDONED HIS SHIP INVESTIGATOR 


out in polar journeys, and accordingly 
our hero’s provisions began to run low. 
When that happens the traveler always 
goes on short rations and pulls in his 
belt, and so Wwe find it here. The dogs 
and the men lose spirit day by day; they 
erow weaker and weaker and between 
the short rations and the terrible cold 
they become little better than living 
You what 
thoughts would fill your mind and mine 
under such conditions, and these are 
accordingly the thoughts that fill Doe- 
tor Cook’s mind at night when he has 
time to think. Daytimes he has little 
for thought while he 
bravely on with increasing weakness of 


skeletons. can imagine 


time struggles 
body but an ever-sustaining courage. To 
add to the difficulties of an already dis- 
the sunlight, which 
had befriended him so far, failed when 
he came back to 86° latitude, and the 
sky was continually overcast 


tressing situation, 


never, 
for days on days, a glimpse of the sun to 
guide through the swirling snow and the 


fe er. 


Worst of all, the wind was per- 


sistently from the east. It is well known 
that polar ice is always in motion before 











ented 


outh 





SOLVING THE 
r tide As the wind blew easterly, 
that he 


1 condition which actually 


reasonable would 
sed his we irlLhess 
is nothing to do except to 


uth bv cr 


course an 


ympass. But south by 
uncertain dire 

nen the he ave nly bod s cannol be 
ind when no « heck on the compass 
tnined by astronomical ob 


nS The situation was getting 


ate indeed when one day the 


sun 
idden came out bright and clear. 
s the long 
have 


| as to exactly how the 


hoped for opportunity, 


as CONnVINCIHI 


a des ription 
astronom- 
but. 


servation Was taken: 


( uri- 


id, as it were, unfortunately 
e in this case not only an exact 
t ol e method used in taking 
ion, but a actual state- 
the re iit The latitude ob- 
1 showed 1 t the party were at 
1.’ me | d 10] »?’ west When 
plotted on the chart it showed 
t hie \ vere ‘ lit le west ot Axel 


ind a little north of Ellef and 
Ringnes Islands And, 
weather cleared a lit- 
the 


south 


true 


' thev could see to the east 
ful Axel Heiberg and to the 
picturesque Ringnes 
p between which they 
sel Sound The ie all 


rap | motion. Not only 


hie ) earried west. as they 
1 by the pe stent easterly winds; 
( est of their intended 


in Immediate 
on wccount of the rapid ice 
water lane S between 
1c¢ eracks. As every 


the most 


~ that the polar tra 


one knows, 
serious obsta- 


eler has to meet. 


ordingly it was these which pre- 
Cook’s party from making a 
ling. as it desire d, to the east in Hei- 


and forced it to proceed 


Island 
" 


and enter Hassel Sound, where it 


was at last on firm ice 


What 


narrative remark- 


that 


this 


fact 


make 


is the contrary to 
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Doctor Cook’s observation, we found 
that the spol of latitude and longitude 
O1VE nby him didnot show any moving sen 
ice at all, 


center of the island which we 


ice nor any se: and is instead 
near the 
and seven 
hundred feet 
We have in this fact, which | 
still fact the 
next explorer goes there, either a prool 
that truthful 


not true; or 


have named “Second Land” 


hundred or eight above 
SCa le vel. 
trust will 


rethnain a when 


obviously narratives are 


necessarily else we have 
the 
record ot that 


non-voleanic 


here most remarkable instance on 


well-known (although in 


regions seldom — rapid 
geographical phenomenon of land rising 
from the sea. 

The story of the island which Doctor 
although his plotted 


route as published in his book lies right 


Cook did not see, 
across it, would not be worth telling if 
people's knowledge ot the Peary Cook 
controversy were proportionate to their 
Those of us who have 
taken the trouble to sift 


the chaff of assertions based merely on 


interest in it. 


the facts from 


sentimental bias know that the evidence 
both that Peary reached 
the Pole and that Cook never tried to. 


is satisfactory 


There is nothing less admirable than 
kicking ad man when he is down, but, 
thanks to his “convincing style,” Cook 


is not vet down and, as a consequence, 
Peary is not yet up in the minds of a 
good many people who talk loudly on 
is worth citing. 


oO this Case 


the subjec | 


There has heen a good deal ot cumula- 


tive evidence before. No single fact has 
heen conclusive, but in the aggregate 


they have given a clear 


verdict. But 
at last we have an incontrovertible 
Cook 
nearly straight from the north into the 
mouth of Hassel And 
“Second Land” les right north of the 
mouth of that sound. 
had Cook cited 


observation which places him hear the 


here 


proot. shows us how he came 


Sound. our 
Therefore even 
no’ the astronomical 
middle of our island when he Says he was 
on moving ice with open water all around 
him, he would have been equally con- 


victed by the description in which he 
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says that he could see Heiberg Island 


to the east of him and the Ringnes 
Islands to the south, with the gap be- 
tween them which was Hassel Sound. 
Had he been in any such position, he 
must have been either on “Second 
Land’ or must have been just south of 


it after crossing it, since he came from 
the north. 

After “Second Land” we 
passed through Hassel Sound. ‘To the 


south we found the great island of King 


leaving 


Christian Land to be non-existent in any 
such form as that given on the British 
Admiralty charts, where it shows a great- 
est diameter of eighty or ninety miles. 
The error arose when English explorers 
of Bathurst Island sighted to the north 
two islands of unknown extent which 
they named Paterson and Findlay Isl- 
This was in the °50’s of the last 
century, and in the first decade of our 
century Captain 


ands. 


in his ex- 
ploration of the Ringnes Islands, looking 
land which he 
Island. The 


geographers did the rest. They assumed 


Isachsen, 
southwestward, saw 
named King Christian 
that, although these lands were sixty or 
seventy miles apart, as located by the 


(The 
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discoverers, they were merely the north 
and south sides of the same island. This 
proved not to be the case. 

King Christian Island is, as a matter 
of fact, about twelve miles in diameter, 
Paterson about three miles, and Findlay 
nine or ten miles. There is an expanse 
of sea between Findlay and King Chris- 
tian Islands of an approximate width of 
sixty miles and a greatest depth of one 
hundred and seventy-two fathoms. 

To the northwest of Findlay Island 
we discovered our “Third Land.” This 
is an island about twelve miles wide and 
fifty miles in length. It was August by 
the time we came there and we had for 
some weeks been wading in deep water 
as the summer thaws 
were well advanced. 


on top of the ice, 
This was most un- 
favorable traveling, so we spent the re- 
mainder of the summer (twenty-seven 
days) on the south end of * Third Land.” 
Here for once we found no fuel and had 
to restrict ourselves to one meal a day 
in cooking, for we had to burn the back 
fat of caribou, and we did not care to 
kill enough to supply ourselves with 
plenty of fuel, as that would have meant 
a great waste of meat and skins. 


end.) 


























GALLIPEAU 


BY EDNA 


‘ie week following Gallipeau’s sen 


tence the prison hummed with 


iors of his rebellion. Up and down 


the old cell- 
blocks, in the dusty aisles of the shops, 


the white-washed tiers of 


er the dining-room tables, men passed 
the word that 
laid aside his rigid ideals of reform and 


the warden had for once 


ordered recourse to old and drastic meth- 
ods ot discipline. 
That which the 


pers and furtive 


men guessed in whis- 


glances toward the new 


win the officers verified among them- 
selves in troubled undertones, with 
unanimous approval of the warden’s 
orders 


chair and sat 
‘A great, hulk- 
ing, animal murderer, born of depravity 
and bred in it!” 


ing, as he turned his 


heavy ily before his desk 


He fingered the pro- 
gram for the Friday-night concert, and 
thought of the 
down the list of entertainers, he suddenly 


beckoned the 


mutineer. Glancing 


looked up and 


acToss 


guard-room to Girard, the  superin- 
tendent of mail, who was sorting a huge 


pile of yellow envelopes and, in turn, 
thinking of Gallipeau. 

“I notice we've Blackinshield 
the 


chaplain began, letting his eye-glasses 


put 


down for a solo after the address,” 


fall to the length of a slender cord, and 
the slight, red-bearded 
man who paused beside the threshold, 
his mild gray eyes upon the program. 

“And after the third paper,” Girard 
supplemented. 

“ Blackinshield has been in the hos- 
pital since Monday,” the chaplain con- 
tinued. Suddenly he pushed all the 
papers from before him, and, leaving a 


looking up at 


space for his hand, brought it down upon 
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the table clenched. “I do not believe 
in capital punishment, Girard,” he ex- 
ploded. ** But Gallipeau for life!’ 
Before Girard could reply a heavy 
lock gave to the hand of the gate-keeper, 
and with its jangle the front 
mitted the deputy warden, who crossed 
the guard room, nodded to the officers in 
conference, and closed the door of the 


gate ad 


office carefully. 
ge Well, she’s here,” he said, succinctly 
“i exper ted her.” 

The chaplain looked up in puzzled 
silence, Girard made a 
move to leave the office, but the deputy 
detained him. 


ruminating. 


\ surge of color swept in 
above the chaplain’s white beard. He 
suddenly sat very straight, dropped his 
quivering eye-glasses, and smoothed his 
vest in irascible enlightenment. 

“And ean you do nothing to put a 
stop. to these—these insufferable or- 
he asked, huskily. 

The deputy shrugged his wide shoul- 


ders; 


deals? 


his steel-gray eves under their 
bushy brows met the chaplain’s with 
sympathy. 

“Not while she has the support of the 
Governors, old and young. You know 
she is cousin to the old one, and Todd’s 
aunt. She is related to half the Senate, 
and has friends on the prison board. She 
is allowed to visit all the hospitals and 
No, 


prisons of Europe. 


no; we can 
hardly refuse her admittance to the 
penal institutions of her own state. But 


this is the first 
us In three years 


time she has troubled 
since you came,” he 
added in Girard’s direction. 
“Who is it now?” demanded the chap- 
lain. 
“Gallipeau,” answered the deputy. 
The one word, dropped into the early 








morning aurterity of the prison, seemed 
to give a great throb, as if it had the 
properties of something highly explosive. 
Girard stilened in silence, as 
thongh he had prescience of a second 
report. The chaplain’s flushed face 
caughs a distinct purple tint from the 
east light of the open window. 


tense 


*Gallipeau!” he shouted, bringing his 
hand down upon the cleared table. 
“That great hulking brute of a mur- 
derer! That impossible brute of a 
French - Canadian!’ Speech suddenly 
failed him. He found a new place for his 
paper-weight, and there was an echo 
that repaid his pains. 

“But the prison discipline—the war- 
den’s consent?” 

“She has a pass from the Governor.” 

“But Gallipeau himself 
of mind?” 


in his frame 


“He has been more docile since last 
night,’ the deputy replied, flushing. He 
had present—last night. “* Will 
you take her in, as usual?” he asked. 

“In the interests of humanity I would 
do anything—anything,” answered the 
“but this is all so pitiably 
How did she— What reason 
is there for her visit?” 

“She followed the trial just at the last. 
You know 


things about 


been 


chaplain, 


hopeless. 


there were some indefinite 
the man’s childhood. I 
knew if she stumbled on them she would 
come. I deplore these visits as you do, 
but—she’s here.” 

“Will you go in with us?” the chap- 
lain asked Girard. “It would not do 
to allow her a scant guard—as it is. 
This is the worst!’ he groaned, settling 
his desk more peaceably and preparing 
to go down to the Front House for the 
penitentiary’s unwelcome guest. 

Girard gave directions to 
his convict clerk, and, again crossing the 
guard-room, faced about and waited by 
the second gate in the gray light which 
came in from the two converging wings 
and mingled with the sun’s attenuated 
reflection. 


necessary 


As the gate-keeper swung the gate 
which had not yet abandoned its re- 
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sponsibjlity of the night, the chaplain 
stepped back and the guest entered first. 
As she advanced toward him, Girard 
could see, even in the dim light, that she 
was a very beautiful woman. Even with 
the evidence of years upon her hair and 
delicately rounded face, about her eyes 
which were deepened by the violets 
cling ng to the folds of her Parisian hat, 
and in her step which fell evenly upon 
the stones, he could yet divine the pass- 
ing of a faultless spring. 

fle had scarcely time to perceive this, 
and to observe that she was very small 
and so fragile that she seemed to shrink 
from the harsh closing of the gate, 
when he heard the chaplain speak his 
name. 

“Mrs. Braithewaite-Weir, Mr. Girard. 
Girard is our superintendent of mail. 
He came in with the new warden—and 
reform. All right, Carter,’ he nodded to 
the gate-keeper, and they filed down the 
narrow past the hall-master’s 
office, in through the west wing and 
toward the isolated group of cells in one 
of which Gallipeau was confined. 

The deputy warden and the chaplain 
preceded Mrs. Braithwaite-Weir and 
Girard. Now and then the two following 
spoke to each other as they clicked over 
the stone flagging. Passing the show- 
table of hand-made salable articles— 
gaudy trophies of resourceful solitude, 
ticketed and displayed in a niche of the 
corridor under the eye of the guard-room 
—they passed an old man bending to a 
primitive weaving-frame. He looked up, 
smiled, and bowed to Girard. 


stairs, 


A second 
man, a negro, scrubbing the corridor, did 
not raise his eyes to the procession. The 
old man spoke softly after them. 

“The heavyweight, Joe,” he reminded. 

Girard looked back. The negro raised 
his oily face, one hand in the pail, one 
upon the brush in a swirl of suds. He 
bowed and smiled. 

Mrs. Braithewaite-Weir looked ques- 
tioningly up at her companion. 

“Their name for 


me,” he said, in 


simple explanation. “‘ Never spoken in 
i I am pleased to 


impudence—almost, 
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believe, in affection. They know that I 
know and am not displeased. I realize 
that I am not—muscular.” 

Before they reached their destination, 
the deputy, in a last effort at evasion 
of the interview, turned and waited for 
them to come up with him. 

*T must warn you, Mrs. Weir,” he 
said, bluntly, “that this man is quite 
impossible. He has committed a crime 
brutally significant of his type. May 
we take you back without seeing him?” 

The woman put one hand upon the 
other before her. Girard could see that 
they trembled, but her voice was entirely 
calm She looked apologetically from 
the speaker to the chaplain. 

“T am sorry,” she said, simply. “I 
am always sorry, but I was obliged to 
ome. I would have sailed before, dur- 
ing the trial, if I had known. There 
were things I should have heard at that 
time I am always sorry to inconven- 
ience others, but there is a chance 

\ guard joined them and went before 
into Gallipeau’s cell. 

Che light from the corridors struck so 
high upon the newly white walls that 
it first view nothing but outlines could 
be drawn from the occupied floor spaces, 
At length there appeared an angrily 
stirred cot, long released from its buttons 
on the wall, and upon the cot, his face in 
his hands, his great bulk hunkhed to 
squat proportions, sat Gallipeau. 

Save for one dark and hasty glance, 
which revealed to him the woman and 
the officers, he did not been aware of 
their intrusion, but continued t© stare 
into his thick fingers and push at the 
floor with his thick foot. 

The guard placed a folding-stool for 
Mrs. Braithewaite-Weir, and the chap- 
lain and the deputy stood one on either 
side. As Girard grew accustomed to the 
light he saw that, falling upon the bare 
walls, it made more apparent and start- 
ling the fragile silhouette of the woman, 
the gross proportions of the man. 

“T am sorry you have to listen to this 
again,” she said to the chaplain, with a 
gesture of gentle deprecation, “but I 


~} 
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shall try to make my story very brief. 
I have rehearsed it so often that it is not 
difficult to condense.” 

She gave her dark eyes to an earnest 
contemplation of the sullen figute before 
her. They traveled from his coarse 
hands, now resting in aimless impotence 
upon his thick knees, across his high, 
rounded shoulders, flushed neck, and 
heavy chin; they studied his loosely 
dropping lower lip, and rested upon the 
close-set eyes, which he kept fixed upon 
the floor. 

“And I am sorry to have to trouble 
you, too,” she began, gently, “‘in—in 
your misfortune, but [ will not stay long. 
I beg you to listen to me, and if anything 
I say brings up a vague memory, will 
you not let me know by word or sign? 
I have lately come from a hospital in 
Seutari. I was directed to the bedside of 
a dying American. He could not answer 
me save by the turn of his head. I will 
not ask you to do more.” 

The chaplain stirred impatiently, once 
more deeply and unwillingly moved 
by this unimpassioned preface. Mrs. 
Braithewaite-Weir curled one hand with- 
in the other and began to speak again. 
Her voice Was very low. 

““T have been searching for a lost son 
for twenty-five years. Wherever I have 
heard of clouded identity, of a possibly 
unaccountable break in childish memo- 
ries, | have gone to find—hoping to find 

my son. I will begin.” 

She had, indeed, attained almost 
phonographic precision. She did not 
raise nor lower her gently modulated 
voice. Only in her eyes, bent unwaver- 
ingly upon the convict, there was the 
burning obsession of search. 

“My husband’s name was Myron 
Weir. Mine is Marion. My son’s was 
Leonard, and his sister’s, Helen. We 
lived on a mining location in northern 
Michigan. My husband was superin- 
tendent of the mine—Eagle Mine. We 
lived near a lake Lantern Lake. Our 
man, Henry Fellows, drove the children 
to school in the morning and went for 
them at night. It was a small, un- 
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painted school. The teacher’s name was 
Minns. One night Henry was late in 
calling for the children. They stood, 
with their teacher, in the school-house 
door, waiting. Leonard ran off down the 
road toward home, and, knowing the 
wagon was near, they did not detain 
him. A hundred yards from the school- 
house there was a sharp bend into deep 
timber, and as Leonard went from sight 
he laughed back at them, waving a pair 
of red mittens—new that morning. He 
was never seen again. Henry came in 
a few moments. He had met no one 
upon the road. When Leonard went 
from sight the wagon must have been 
entering the grove, a quarter of a mile 
away 

“Five hundred men searched for days, 
weeks, scoured the timber, dragged the 
lake, followed every clue and question- 
able character in the copper country. 
Revenge was suspected—my husband 
was not popular with rhe men. That is 
all—except that I have spent twenty- 
five years, and I have left no stone un- 
turned—nothing. Your memories be- 
fore six were very vague; you are the 
age my son would have been—or is. 
Does anything of this remind you? 
Name? Circumstaness?” 

She paused, and the silence dropped 
so heavily that it oppressed. Gallipeau 
shifted his feet awkwardly, clenched his 
hands, and an angry flush crept up his 
square jaw. He was plainly embar- 
rassed. The muscles of his eyes twitched 
them shut and open 

“Speak up, Gallipeau!” ordered the 
deputy in his best prison tones. 

Gallipeau looked up fiercely. The 
prison tones and the remembrance of the 
past night goaded him. He shook him- 
self like some great, sick mastiff. 

“T ’ain’t got nothing to say,” he 
growled; and then: “Get to hell out of 
here—all of you! Get out!—get out!— 
get out * 

Mrs. Braithwaite-Weir rose quietly, 
with unruffled composure. “I beg your 
pardon,” she said, compassionately, and, 
turning to the chaplain, added: “It 
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doesn’t matter in the least. I am sorry, 
but it was a chance.” 

Girard stood to one side as the party 
filed from the dim cell. He still re- 
mained by the bars as they went down 
the corridor, and he looked in at the 
quivering convict. 

“We don’t understand,” he said, qui- 
etly—‘“ we, who have never had sons; 
but we had mothers.” 

The new tone puzzled the listener 
without exciting him. He moved about 
restlessly and raised his eyes to meet 
those of the little man on the other side 
of the grating. 

“How long did she say?” he growled 

“Twenty-five years.” 

“For a kid Hell!” 

He looked after the retreating party. 
As they turned into the larger corridor 
Mrs. Braithewaite-Weir put her hand 
to her shoulder and straightened her lace 
collar. For a moment they saw her 
profile against the dead white of the 
kalsomined bricks. The deputy turned. 

“Get out!” shouted Gallipeau. 

Girrrd went on slowly. As the deputy 
and Mrs. Braithewaite-Weir went up 
through the inside gate, he joined the 
chaplain by the hall-master’s office. 

“She’s getting old,” said the hall- 
master, “‘She’s a good bit whiter than she 
was three yearsago. It’s wearing herout.” 

The chaplain nodded. “I’ve known 
her ever since she was combing the or- 
phan-asylums, and she’s been aging with 
her quest. She should have rest.” 

“Well, it wasn’t Gallipeau.” 

“Thank God, no!” snorted the chap- 
lain. 

“What does she expect to find? What 
would she do if she did find her boy to 
be one of these criminals she is forever 
tracking. Is she disappointed?” 

The chaplain shook his head pityingly. 
“She doesn’t expect anything,” he re- 
plied. “She laid all that away with the 
six-year-old wardrobe which she knew 
he had outgrown. It is an obsession 
beginning in mother hunger and devel- 
oping into a middle-age mania. She wiil 
search till the end.” 
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There came a quiet ten days of Galli- 


1, and a consultation as to the shop 
would do best in; but while the ques- 
on was being settled, and before he had 
heen relegated with gregarious mates to 


of the whitewashed tiers, 


, plac e on orm 
Girard often took his way past the 
arv cell. 


Sometimes Gallipeau replied to his 
Oc- 
came close to the grating 


itation: sometimes he did not. 
i onally he 
d they exchanged words. In this way 
Girard came to discover and reckon with 
that 


S superseded resentment in the con- 


ook of dumb perplexity some- 


t's smoldering eyes One day he 
lled after Girard insistently, moving 
coming close 
the 
isting his heavy face against them 


about his cage, 


t ssly 


the door and grasping bars, 


‘I got something to tell vou,” 
kily. “It’s about her.” 
the first 
ich Girard had been importuned to 


he said, 


This was not occasion on 
heat confessions before the chaplain. 
“T see,” he said. ‘Your wife?” 
God, no!” roared the convict, “not 
I was drunk when I killed her. [’'m 
paying up for it. That’s the end of that. 
that spent twenty- 


Would she care if 


It 5 about the one 


t 


e years hunting. 
he died?” 
“Care?” Girard asked, puzzled. 
“Yes. Would it ease her up to know 
he was out of it planted?” 


He became impatient at Girard’s hesi- 


tation and backed away restlessly. 
* Maybe you don’t believe it, but I 
know about him. I helped do it bury 


him. I knew when she was here, but I 


was crazy—mad at the squeeze; I didn’t 
know how, anyway. I got proofs.” 


“7 think I'll have to ask the chaplain 


to come to you my boy,” 


LO ¢ 


said Girard, 


slowly and incredulously; “you must 
tell him what you know.” 

do that. Ill tell 
Bul 


wants to 


him. [ll 


she comes 


~ sure; 


make him sure. when 


back—when_ she hear it 


Say, you look here. You bring her in 


yourself. You keep them others out.” 


In the week following, while Mrs, 


Braithewaite-Weir was returning from 
Bermuda, Girard saw nothing of Galli- 
peau. He the the 
chaplain’s suggestion, that there was a 
bare possibility of identification. He 
did not know what Gallipeau had told 
the chaplain until the day he went with 
Mrs. Braithewaite-Weir to Gallipeau’s 
cell and heard the story from the con- 
vict’s lips. 


wrote mother, at 


As they approached the cell at the end 
of the corridor Mrs. Weir spoke. “Tf I 
should find now—after all these years 
if I should find him—even if, as you say, 
he is dead—still, I could rest It would 
be a certainty.” Presently she added: 
“And yet, you will pardon Mr. 
Girard, to find that he the 
companion of such men—it will be hard 
I shall know.” 

Gallipeau nodded curtly as they en- 
tered. This time he did not offer to sit, 
and the three—Mrs. Weir 
with expectancy, Girard weighed by the 


me, 
has been 


to remember, but 


tremulous 


momentous nature of the interview, and 
Gallipeau sullenly abashed, yet nerved 
tohiscommunication—formed in the deep 
shadows of the cell a tragic little group. 

“Be brief, Gallipeau,” urged Girard. 
He saw that Mrs. Weir could not trust 
herself to speak. 

Gallipeau shook his great frame for 
the plunge, and made it. 

“T worked with him up in the Wiscon- 
sin woods two winters. He was a lumber- 
scaler—a cracker-jack, good as the best. 
That would be eight ago. He 
bunked with us, always talking. Once 
he got talking and told us like you said 
about the red mittens. 


years 


He wasn’t sure 
He was in 
a hospital in Montreal when he was a kid 

hit on the head or something; 


where he got them, or how. 


and 
in he had the mittens 
wouldn’t let loose of them 


when he went 

and when he 
Nobody could 
make him give up the mittens.” 

The 
and her lips moved, but 
to her trembling lips. 

“He never left 
that was in February, 


come out he had them. 


listening mother bent forward 


no speech came 


them go till he died; 


year. A 


seven 
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tree fell on him. He was—he was all shall probably never see you again. 
right.” The prison all the places I have 


“Did he sav that the people who took 
him abused him? Did he know who they 
Did he speak of his childhood ? 


the one he 


were? 
remembered?” 
Gallipeau shook his 
didn’t do 
first 


dope him 


head. “They 
much to him, only in them 


three or four years. They used to 


vin and things—but he come 
out fine. ‘There wasn’t a better lumber- 
scaler in the north woods, and he drew 
down good money, 
ox he 

‘Did he remember nothing of his first 
home? Did ne never spe ik of his father 


he was especially fond of his father 


for a young fellow. 


was called.” 


of his mother, of his little sister?” 
Gallipeau shook his head again ae | 
kid filled high with gin ain’t remember- 
, said, finally. “But they 
he did talk of one thing: 
with one eye 


ing long,” he 
was one thing 
a little dog 
bell on his collar : 


and a sleigh- 


\Irs Braithewaite Weir pave a sharp 
cry, and for the first time lost her com- 
posure 

*Deco— Deco” she cried, with tense 


excitement. “Helen’s little dog! He 
died when he was a puppy, and I had 
forgotten him.” She turned to Girard in 
helpless acceptance of the truth. “I 
think you had better take me out,” she 
said, faintly. “I am quite, quite sure.” 
“The mittens—he gave them to me,” 
* Joe 


has got those 


the convict continued. big Joe, 
mittens 
He could send them if 
you wanted to see.” 


Girard took : 


my half-brother 
up in my things 


paper and pencil from 
his pocket, and wrote at Gallipeau’s 
dictation 

is You know Fox, up in the woods 
tree fell on 
his mother.” Girard appended 
Braithewaite - Weir's 


state’s largest city. 


the 
the mittens to 
Mrs. 

the 


him Send 


address in 


*T will not forget that you were—that 
vou knew my boy,” she said, gently, to 
Gallipeau, putting her natural repug- 


nance away 


from her long enough to 
look directly into his abashed eyes. “I 


haunted—will be distasteful to me: but 


anything I can do from a distance 
anything 

She turned appealingly to Girard 
The prison atmosphere and the presence 
of the murderer with whom her son had 


bunked 


erable 


seemed to have become intol 

Girard took her arm and led her from 
the cell. He turned to thank Gallipeau 
and to wave his hand as they went down 
ihe corridor, but Mrs. 
Weir did not look back. 


*T have 


Braithewanite-~ 


him,” 
many times as they went out. 


found she repeated 
= I hay Se 


found him. I know where he is now 


, and 
that he is not suffering, that he will neve 
suffer again.” 

Two weeks later Gerard crossed the 
tessellated floor of the guard-room and 
spoke rapidly to the chaplain. In his 
hand he held an open letter—a letter to 
a convict that he had just read in the 
fulfilment of his duty. 

*He did not know that letters must 
be read before they are delivered He 
thought perhaps that there was no pos 
sibility of a reply.” 

The chaplain took the letter and held 
it tremblingly to the light. He 
aloud: 


read 


‘I send the package as direct to 
Fox’s mother. What the devil you keep 
those mittens and fight for them all that 
long time since six year old and now give 
them to Fox’s mother?” 

“Gallipeau!” 

The paper fluttered from the chap- 
lain’s hand and lay at his feet. 

Girard stooped to retrieve it. “Chap- 
lain,” he said, 


gravely, “with 


this letter 


your 
acquiescence, was never 
written.” 

The chaplain bowed speechlessly, with 
emphasis. 

Girard tore the paper lengthwise four 
He folded the 
pieces in their own blurred envelope and 
dropped them into the chaplain’s waste- 
basket. 


times and across twice. 
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PART IV.—FOOD 
BY LIEUTENANT 
( \ ER a mountainous ridge shaded 
by a cool and murmuring evergreen 


forest, I descended through the Bavarian 
fields toward Beilngries, a reddish patch 
\ vlass-clear 


on the landscape ahead. 


brook that was almost a river hurried 
away across the meadow. I shed my 
clothes and plunged into it. A thin man 
was wandering along its grassy bank 
like a poet hunting inspiration or a vic- 
tim of misfortune seeking solace for his 
tortured spirit. L overtook him soon 
after I had dressed. His garb was not 
that of a Bavarian villager; his manner 


h suggested a Prussian, or 


the north. 


and his spect 


} 
at least a 


[ ex- 
pected him to show more curiosity at 


man from 
sight oi 
tha «at le ac “‘Vvme f the regi 

the simple countrymen of the region. 


When | asked if the 


water was cold and lapsed into silence. 


a wandering stranger than had 


accosted him he 


I made a casual reference to my walk 
from Munich. 
mere mention of that 


In any other country the 
foot 
would have aroused astonishment. He 


distance on 


said he had himself been fond of walking 
in his younger days. I implied in a con- 
footnote that I 


He assured me the trip 


versational 
for Berlin. 


was bound 


would take me through some pleasant 
scenery. I emphasized my accent until 
a man of his class must have recognized 
that I 
that 


1 worked carefully up to the announce- 


was a foreigner. 


sad days for Germany. 


He remarked 
these were 
ment, in the most dramatic manner I 
could command, that I was an American 
recently discharged from the army. He 
hoped I would carry home a pleasant 
impression of German landscapes, even 
if I did not find the country what it had 
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once been in other 


respects. As we 
parted at the edge of the town, he de 
plored the searcity and high price of 
food, shook hands limply and wished 
me a successful journey. In other words, 
there was no means of arousing ‘his in 
terest, to say nothing of surprise or re- 
sentment, that the citizen of a country 
which his still at 
should be wandering freely with kodak 
and note-book through his fatherland. 
His attitude was that of the vast 
jority of Germans I met on my journey, 
and to this day I have not ceased to 
wonder why their attitude should have 
indifferent. Had the whole 
starved out of the ag- 
gressive, suspicious manner of the Kaiser 
days or was there truth in the assertion 
that they had always considered strang- 


with own was war 


Ina- 


been SO 


country been 


ers honored guests and treated them as 
such? More likely the form of govern- 
ment under which they had so long lived 
had left the individual German the im- 
pression that personally it was no affair 
of his, that it was up to the officials who 
had appointed themselves over him to 
attend to such matters, while the gov- 
ernment itself had grown so weak and 
disjointed that it took no cognizance of 
wandering strangers. 

Whatever else may be said of them, 
the certainly are a hard- 
working, diligent people, even in the 
midst of calamities. Boys of barely four- 
teen followed the plow from dawn to 
dark of 


days. 


Germans 


these long northern summer 
Laborers toiled steadily at road- 
mending, at keeping in repair the ma- 
terial things the Kaiser régime had left 


them, as ambitiously as if the thought 
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had never occurred to them that all this 
labor might in the end prove of advan- 
tage only to their enemies. Except that 
the letters ““P. G.” or “ P. W.” 
painted on their garments, there was 
nothing to 


were not 


gangs of 


distinguish these 
workmen in fields and along 
from th 
so accustomed to see at similar tasks in 
by tice They 
discolored _field-gray, 
weather-faded fatigue 


the roads 
prisoners of war one had grown 
wore the same patched 
the same 
How those 
red-banded caps have permeated into 
the utmost corners of the land! 


' 
ana 


caps 


Between Beilngries and Bershing, two 
attractive than their 
the Ger- 
I left the high- 
way for the tow-path of the once famous 
Ludwig Canal that parallels it To all 
this had since 
abandoned as a means of transportation. 
Nowhere tn miles L followed 


it did I come upon a canal-boat, though 


towns with more 
share of food and comfort in 


many of armistice days, 


appearances long been 


the many 


its many locks were still in working order 
and the lock-tenders’ 
habited. 
boats may have been me rely temporary, 
that of 
[ remember seeing only three, during all 


my tramps in rural Germany, except 


dwellings still in- 
The disappearance of canal- 


“as Was automobiles, of which, 


those in the military service, 
For a long time I trod the carpet-like 
tow path without meeting or overtaking 


any fellow-traveler. It was as if I had 
discovered some unknown and pertect 
route of my own. The mirror surface 


of the canal pictured my movements far 
more perfectly than any cinema film, re- 
producing every slightest tint and color. 
Now halted to stretch out 
on the Tass) slope at the edge of the 
water, in the all - bathing 
Snow-white cherry-trees were slowly, re- 
gretfully shedding their blossoms, fleck- 
ing the ground and here and there and the 


and again I 


sunshine. 


edge of the canal with their cast-off 
petals. Bright pink apple-trees, just 
coming into full bloom, were humming 
with myriad bees. <A few birds sang 


ar 4 
ha ly, vet 


a bit drowsily, falling wholly 


silent now and then, as if awed by 
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nature’s loveliness. A weather-browned 
woman, her head covered with a clean 
white kerchief with strands of apple- 
blossom pink in it, knelt at the edge of 
the waterway a bit farther on, cutting 
the long grass with a little curved sickle, 
her every the 


the highway 


motion, too, caught by 
Along 


tramped others of 
bearing to town on their backs the green 


mirroring canal. 


below her species, 
fodder similarly gathered, in long, cone- 
shaped baskets or large 
cloths. One had her basket 
high with bright yellow mustard, which 
splashed the whitish roadway as with a 
splotch of paint. Vehicles were 
none, except the little hand-carts drawn 
by barefoot women or children, and now 
and then a 
unshod 


W rapped in 


heaped 


there 


man, sometimes similarly 
The wonder once more Came 
upon me that these slow, simple country 
people with their never-failing greetings 
and their entire lack of warlike manner 
could have formed a part of the most 
militaristic nation in history. 

For some days past every person I 
met along the way, young or old, had 
bidden me good day with the all-embra 
ing “* Scoot.”” [had taken this at first to be 
an abbreviation of “Fs ist gut,” until an 
innkeeper explained it as a shortening 
of the Gott” (May 
God's greeting go with you” In mid- 
afternoon of this Saturday the custom 
suddenly ceased, as did the solitude of 
the tow-path. A 
women, 


 Griiss 


medieval 


group of men and 
rucksacks, baskets, 
valises, and all manner of receptacles, 
appeared from under the flowery foliage 
ahead and marched past me at a more 


bearing 


aggressive pace than that of the country 
people. Their garb, their manner, some- 
what sour and unfriendly, particularly 
the absence of any form of greeting, dis- 
tinguished them from the villagers of the 
region. More and more groups appeared, 
some numbering a full dozen, following 
one another so closely as to form an 
continual 
the 


almost procession. Some 


marched on farther bank of the 


canal, as if our own had become too 
crowded with traffic for comfort, hurry- 
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ing into the south with set, perspiring 
races, I took them to be residents of the 
larger towns beyond, returning from the 
end of a railway spur ahead with pur- 
chases from the Saturday morning 
market at Nuremberg It was some 
time before I discovered that quite the 
opposite was the case. 
They were “ham- 
sterers,”” city peo- 
ple setting out to 
scour the country 
for food Hamster 
is the German word 
for an animal of the 
weasel fa mily , 
which squirms in 
and out through 
every possible open- 
ing in quest of nour- 
ishment. During 
the war it came to 
be the populer des- 
ignation of those 
who seek to aug- 
ment their scanty 
ticket - limited — ra- 
tions by canvassing 
imong the peas- 
ints, until the term 
in all its forms, as 
noun, verb, adje« 
tive, has become a 
universally recog- 
nized bit of the 
Women 


with time to spare, children free from 


language. 
school, “go hamstering” any day of the 
week But Saturday afternoon and 
Sunday, when the masses are relieved 


of their labors, is the time of a general 


exodus from every city in Germany. 
There is not a peasant in the land, I 
have often been assured, who has not 
been regularly **hamstered”” during the 
past two years. In their feverish quest 
the famished human weasels cross and 
crisscross their lines through all the 
Empire. “Hamsterers” hurrying north 
or east in the hope of discovering un- 
fished waters pass “hamsterers”’ racing 
south or west bound on the same chiefly 
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vain errand. Another difficulty adds to 
their misfortunes, however, and limits 
the majority to their own section of the 
country. It is not the cost of transpor- 
tation, except in the case of those at the 
lowest financial ebb, for fourth-class fare 
is more than cheap and includes all the 
baggage the traveler can lug with him. 
But any journey of 
more than twenty 

five kilometers re 

quires the permis- 
sion of the local 
authorities. With- 
out their Ausweis 
the railways will 
not sell to any one 
tickets to stations 
bey ond that dis 
tance. Hence the 
custom is to ride as 





far into the country 
as possible, make a 
wide circle on foot, 
or sometimes on a 
bicycle, during the 
Sunday following, 
“hamstering”” as 
one goes, and fetch 
up at a station 
again in time for 
the last train to 
the city. In conse- 
a quence the regions 
within attainable 
distance around 
large cities are so thoroughly “fished 
out” that the peasants receive new 
callers with sullen silence. 

I had been conscious of a sourness in 
the greetings of the country people all 
that Saturday, quite distinct from their 
cheery friendliness of the days before. 
Now it was explained. They had taken 
me for a “hamsterer,” with a knapsack 
full of the food their region could so ill 
spare. Not that any of them, probably, 
was suffering from hunger. But man is a 
selfish creature. He resents another’s 
acquisition of anything which may ever 
by any chance be of use to him. Par- 
ticularly der deutsche Bauer (the Ger- 





man peasant), as a ‘“hamsterer’” with 


whom I fell in later put it, “is never an 
idealist He beheves in looking out for 
himself first and foremost ’’—which char- 


acteristic, by the Way, is not confined to 
his class in Germany, nor indeed to any 


land ** War, fatherland, 


have no place in his heart when they 


patriotism, 


clash with the interests ot his purse,” nis 
“Hence he has 


tuken full advantage of the misery ol 


informant went on 


others, using the keen competition to 
boost his prices far beyond all reason.” 

Many a labor-weary workman of the 
cities, with a half-dozen mouths to fill, 
many a tired, emaciated woman, tramps 
the byways of Germany all Sunday long, 
halting at a score or two of farm-houses, 
s homeward late at 


dragging aching leg 


night, with only three or four eggs, a 


few potatoes, and now and then a half- 
pound of butter to show for the exertion. 
Sometimes other food-seekers have com- 
pletely annihilated the peasant’s stock. 
Sometimes he has only enough for his 
own needs. Often his prices are so high 
that the “hamsterer”’ cannot reach them 

the Bauer knows by years of experi 
ence now that if he bides his time some 





one to whom price is a minor detail will 
appear, perhaps the agents of the rich 
Berlin 


Frequently he is 


man’s hotels and restaurants of 
and the larger cities. 
of a miserly disposition, and hoards his 
day of 
complete famine, or in the hope that the 


produce against an imagined 


unreasonable prices will become even 


more unreasonable There are laws 
against ““hamstering,”” as there = are 
against selling foodstuffs at more than 
the established prices. Now and again 
the weary urban dweller who has 
tramped the country side all day sees 
himself held up by a gendarme and 


despoiled of all his meager gleanings. 
But the peasant, for some reason, is sel- 
dom molested in his profiteering. 

The northern Bavarian complains that 
the people of Saxony outbid him among 
his own villages; the Saxon accuses the 
iron-fisted Prussian of descending upon 
his fields and carrying off the food so bad- 
ly needed at home. Those with influence 
have little difficulty in reaching beyond 
the legal twenty-five-kilometer limit. 
The result is that foodstuffs on which the 
government has set a maximum price 
often never reach the market, but are 
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ered on the spot at prices st veral 
es higher than the law sanctions 

“You see that farm over there?” 

asked a food-canvasst r with whom | 

ed an hour or more one Sunday 

| stopped there and tried to buv but 


We haven't an ounce of butter to 


mes, said the woman. *Ah,. said 

| to see if I could not catch her in 
I pay as high as twenty marks 

d.’ In that case.” said the 

‘I can let vou have any 


ip to thirty pounds , 


d not really pay that price, ol 

rse, being a poor man, working hard 
r nine marks a day But when I told 
I would report het to the police, she 
hed mm m face and slammed the 
It was easy to understand now why so 
of those I had intervie wed in my 


} 


capacity at Coblenz had ex 

essed thie opinion that sooner or later 
poor ol the cities would descend 
ipon the peasants in bands and rob 
em of their hoardings. The country 


+} 
| 


men themselves showed that fear of this 


ww and then gnawed at their souls, not 


nuch hy their speech “as by their cir 
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cumspect actions. The sight of these 
swarms of “‘hamsterers”’ descending 
from the north like locusts from the 
desert yave the prophec VY new meaning 
It would have been so easy for a few 
groups of them to have joined together 
and wreaked the vengeance of their class 
on the * hard-hearted” peasants. Had 
the \ been a less orderly, lifelong-disei 
plined race thev might thus have run 
Instead, they 
plodded on through all the hardships 


circumstances had woven for them, with 


amuck months before 


that all-suffering, uncomplaining sort of 
fatalism with which the war seems to 
have inoculated the German soul. 
Thus far the question of lodging had 
always been simple. I had only to pick 
out a village ahead on the map and put 
up at its chief Gasthaus. But Saturday 
night and the “hamsterers” gave the 
situation a new twist. With a leisurely 
twenty miles behind me, I turned aside 
to the pleasing little hamlet of Miihl- 
hausen, quite certain | had reached the 
end of that day’s journey. But the 
Gastzimmer of the chief inn presented an 
astonishing afternoon sight. Its every 
table was densely surrounded by dust- 
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streaked women, and older chil- 
dren, their rucksacks and straw coffers 
the floor. Instead of the 


serene, leisurely-diligent matron whom 


men, 
strewn about 


I expected to greet my entrance with a 


welcoming “Scoot,” I found a sharp- 


tongued, harassed female vainly striv- 
ing to silence the constant 


“Hier! Glas Bier, bitte!” 


refrain of 


Far from hav- 





: Gand 


La eee SMS ae Oe 








THE HOUSI 


the 
instant I took nh seat, | was forced to 


ing a mug set before me almost at 


remain standing, and it was several min- 
utes before I could catch her attention 
“das beste Zim- 


“Room!” she snapped, in a tone 


long enough to request 
mer.” 


I had never dreamed a Bavarian land- 
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lady could 


hours 


muster, “‘overfilled 


ago!” Incredible! | had scarcely seen 
for the night during all 
my tramp from Munich. Well, I would 
enjoy one of those good Gasthaus sup- 
pers and find lodging in another public- 
Again I had reck- 
When I 
catching the 
attention of the distracted 
matron, 


a fellow -vuest 


house at my leisure. 


oned without my hostess. 


succeeded in once more 
flung at me 


“Not a 


bite! Hamsterers have eaten 


she 
over a shoulder: 
every crumb in town.” 

It was only too true. The 


Miihlhausen 


other inn of 


had been as thoroughly 
raided. Moreover. its beds 
also were already “over 


filled.” 


possible had come to pass 


The seemingly im- 


my chosen village not only 
would not shelter me for 
the night; it would not even 
assuage MY gnawing appe- 
| tite before driving me forth 
into the wide, inhospitable 
world beyond. Truly 
has its infernal details! 


war 





As always happens in 


such cases, the next town 
was at least twice as far 
away as the average dis- 


tance between its neighbors. 
Fortunately an isolated lit- 


tle “‘ beer-arbor”’ a few miles 


farther on had laid in a 
Saturday stock. The Wirt 
not only served me bread, 


but 


my sterious species of sau- 


a generous cut of some 





without so 
batting 


presumptuous 


J sage, much as 
an eyelid at my 
request. 

Weary, dusty “hamsterers”’ 
of both sexes and all ages were enjoying 
his Spartan hospitality also, their scanty 
fare contrasting suggestively with the 
great slabs of home-smeked cold ham, 
the hard-boiled « 


butter with 


and 
a group of plump, 
taciturn peasant youths and girls gorged 


“YPSs, Bauernbrod 
which 
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themselves at another mug-decorated 
table with the surreptitious demeanor of 
veggmen enjoying their ill-gotten win 
The the human 
weasel army punctuated the highway for 
a few kilometers farther. Some were war 


victims, stumping past on « rippled legs: 


nings stragglers of 


some were so gaunt-featured and thin 
that one wondered 
how they had sue- 
ceeded in entering 


the race at all. The 
last one of the day 
was a Woman past 
middle age, moun- 
tainous of form, her 


broad 


ruddy face streaked 


expanse ot 


with dust and _ per- 
spiration, who. sat 
weightily ona 
roadside boulder, 
munching the rem- 
black- 


bre ad and-smoked- 


nants of a 


pork lunch and 
VAZINY despairingly 
into the highway 

down which 
her more nimble- 


] 


legged competitors 
had long since van 
ished. 

In the end I was 
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public lodging, awaiting the dawn of 
Sunday to charge forth in all directions 
upon the surrounding countryside. | 
the 
four 


made eircuit of its cobble-paved 
times, suffering a 
rebuffs, before | found a man 
who admitted vaguely that he might be 
able to shelter me for the night. 

He 
of those curious 
fairy tale dwarfs 


one finds tus ked 


center score of 


scornful 


was another 


away in the corners 
of Bavaria, and his 
aery befitted his 


personal appeal 


ance. It was a dis- 
jointed little den 
filled with the 


medieval paraphet 


nalia and iInel 
dentally with much 
of the unsavoriness 

that had collected 
there during its sev- 
eral centuries of 
One 


stooped to enter 


existence 


the beer-hall, and 
rubbed one *s eves 
for the = astonish- 


ment of being sud 
denly earried back 


to the Middle Ages, 


HE GNOME LANDLORD WITH THE 
glad Miihlhausen [LVI VEST BUTTONS as well as from the 
had repulsed me, acrid clouds. of 
for I had a most 


delightful walk from sunset into dusk in 
forest-flanked solitude along the Ludwig 
Canal, withaswim inreflected moonshine 
to top it off. Darkness had completely 
fallen on the long summer day when | 
reached Neumarkt with thirty miles to 
credit. 


stances | should have had a large choice 


my Under ordinary circum- 


of lodgings; the place was important 
enough to eall itself a city and its broad 
main street was lined by a continuous 
peak-gabled 
But it, too, was flooded with “‘hamster- 


om 39 


procession of Gasthduser. 
They packed every beer-dispens- 


ing “guest-room”’; they crowded every 


smoke that sudden- 

ly assailed them; one all but crawled on 
hands and knees to reach the stoop- 
shouldered, dark cubbyholes miscalled 
Indeed, the 
not presume to pose 
contented itself with 
the more modest title of Gastwirtschaft. 
But there were more than mere phys- 
ical difficulties in gaining admittance to 
the so-called lodgings under the eaves. 
The dwarfish Wirt had first to be satis- 
fied that I was a paying guest. When I 
asked to be shown at once to my quar- 


ters, he ** Aber 


would 


sleeping-chambers above. 
establishment did 
as a Gasthaus: it 


gasped, 
Sie kein 


protest ingly, 


Glas Bier?” JI 


trinken 
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indeed, and with it I would eat 
stantial supper, if he could furnish one. 
That he and did How he had 


vathered so many of the foodstuffs which 


a sub- 


could 


most Germans strive for in vain, includ- 


IThe ‘ ich delicacies as eggs, veal, and 
butter, is no business of mine. My chief 
interest just then was to welcome the 
heap plates which his gnomish ur 


chins brought me from the cay 
kitchen 


now and then the 


CTHLOUS 
} rte of i“ out of which peered 
witchlike fa 


‘The same impish little brats 


ate of his 
WIleC-COOK 
patter d about in their bare feet among 
the guests, serving them beer as often 
as a mug was emptied and listening with 
vrinning faces to the sometimes obscene 


anecdotes with which a few of them as- 


sulled the rafters Most of the clients 
that evening were of the respectable 
class, being “‘hamstering”’ men = and 


wives forced to put up with whatever 
but 
contrast to the 


circumstances required of them, 


they were in. striking 
disreputable habitués of what was evi- 


Neumarkt’s 


establishment. 


dently least’ gentlemanly 
In all the wine-soaked uproar of the 


evening there was but a single reference 
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to what fancied 


any German’s chief interest in those par 


one would have been 


ticular days. A maudlin braggart made 
a casual, parenthetical boast of what he 
“would do to the cursed Allies if he ever 
The habitual 


guests applauded drunkenly, the tran- 


caught them = again.” 


sient ones preserved the same enduring 


sile nce they had displayed all the eve- 
ning R the braggart lurched on along some 
wholly irrelevant theme and the mis 


shapen host continued serving his beer 
and pocketing pewter coins and “* shin 
plasters” with a mumble and a grimace 


that * Well, 


what do I care what happens to the 


said is plainly as words, 
country if 1 can still do a paying busi- 
ness?” But then, he 
often 


was of the race that 


has been accused of having no 
patriotism for anything beyond its own 
purse, whatever country it inhabits. 
When we had paid rather reasonable 
bills for the forbidden fruits that had 
been set before us, the Wirt lighted what 
seemed to be a straw stuffed with grease 
and conducted me and three “‘hamster- 
ing’’ workmen from Nuremberg up a 


low, twisting garret 


crowded with four nests on legs which he 


passageway to a 








** HAMSTERERS ~ 


SETTING OUT 


IN SEARCH OF 


PEASANTS HOARDS OF 


FOOD 




















THROUGH 


[ will 


reader any\ 


nified with the name of beds 
the tende r hearted 
led che scription of our chamber, by 


d remarking that we paid eighty 


es each for our accommodations, 
astly overcharged at that 
é “hardship” of my Ge 

rney. My 


it rahalt hour 


COMMPAaAnlons Compare d 


on the mis 
and poss 
bilities of their war 
Ocation.,. 


Ing care not 


tte others 
ng ot what * f~ 
re ol the land & *Be 


he hoped 
1ccessfully 
I mster” Onl 


Ba morrow, and by 


midnight the ovel | 


populated rendez ¥, 

vous of Neumarkt ’ 
had sunk into its 

brief pre ‘*hamste ” 


c * slumber , 
Being ahead ot 
my schedule, and, 
moreover, the day 


bye g Sunday, I did 


not loaf away until 


nine next morning. 

rr ° AVA ( 

the main highway ee , 
had swung west 

ward toward Nu- 

remberg. The more modest country road 


| followed due north led over a gently 
rolling region through many clumps of 
forest Scattered 


groups ot peasants 


returning from church passed me in 
almost continual procession during the 
stalked 
tight-fitting 


resembled the sty les 


noon-hour. The older women 


uncomfortably along in 
black YOWHS that 
to be 


ago, holding their outer skirts knee-high 


seen in paintings of a century 


and showing curiously decorated petti- 


coats. On their heads they wore closely 


fitting kerchiefs of silky appearance, jet- 
black in color, though on week-days 


they were coiffed with white cotton. 
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~) 


~- 
vr 


light-colored 
and pale blue embroidered cloths knot- 
ted at the back of the neck and held 
in place by a breastpin in the form of 


Some ostentated 


aprons 


a erucifix or other religious emblem. 
In one hand they gripped a praye r book 


blac k 


The boy s and girls, almost with- 


and in the other an amber or 
rosary. 


out exce ption, car 


ried their heavy \ 
hobnailed shoe s in 
their hands and 


slapped along JOS 
their 
In every vil- 


fully in bare 
tec t. 
lage 


Was all Open- 


air bowling alley, 
sometimes half hid- 
den behind a crude 
latticework, and 
always closely con- 
the 


beer-dispensary, In 


neeted with 
i which the younger 

men joined in their 

week ly sport as 
soon as Church was 
over. Somewhere 
within sightof them 
hovered the grown 
girls, big blond Ger- 
man Mddchen with 
their often very 
pretty faces and 
their plowman’s 
arms, hands, 
ankles, and feet, dressed in their gay, 
light-colored Sunday best. 


Huge fullest 


sweetened the constant breeze with their 


lilac-bushes in bloom 
perfume. The glassy surface of the canal 
still glistened in the near distance to the 
left; 
and out along a slight valley to the right 
Countrymen trundled past on bicycles 
that 


contrast 


a cool, clear stream meandered in 


still boasted good rubber tires, in 
to the jolting substitutes to 
which most city riders had been reduced. 
A few of the 
similarly 


returning “hamsterers” 
though the 
majority trudged mournfully on foot, 
carrying bags and knapsacks half filled 


were mounted, 
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with vegetables, chiefly potatoes, with By four I had already attained the 
live geese, ducks, or chickens. One parlor suite of the principal Gasthaus of 


youth pedaled past with a lamb, 
the wondering eves of 
taking his first 
rucksack on his back. 


gazing, 
with a country 
journey, out of the 


When I overtook 


rise he 


boy 


him on the next long 


. displayed 


his woolly treasure proudly, at the same 


time complaining 
that he had been 
forced to pay 1 
wholeseven marks” HUH 
for it As I turned 
aside for a dip in 


the inviting stream, 
the Munich-Berlin 
airplane express 
bourdonned by over- 
head, perha ps al 
thousand meters 
above, sett ing al 


bee h the 


glorious summer 


line throug 


and contrasting 
with the 
medieval life under- 
foot about me. 

At 


beside 


sk \ 


strangely 


Gnadenberg, 
the 
ruins of 


artistic 
fa- 
mous cloister with a 
hillside 


an inn supplied me 


nh once 
forest \ ista, 


a generous dinner, 


GERMAN 

with luscious young Ol 
roast pork as the 

chief ingredient. 

The traveler in Germany during the ar- 


mistice was far more impressed by such a 
repast than by mere ruins of the Middle 
Ages 
tle in common with their competitors of 
the region. They were a vouthful couple 
from Hamburg, 

almost unprecedented means of assuring 


The innkeeper and his wife had lit- 


who had adopted this 


themselves the livelihood which the war 


had denied them at home. Amid the 
distressing Bavarian dialect with which 
my ears had been assailed since my 


Munich, their grammatical 
German speech was like a flash of light 


arrival in 


in a dark corner. 


ada 





BOYS IN CUT-DOWN 


SOLDIERS 


Altdorf, my three huge windows looking 
out upon the broad main street of a truly 
Ancient peaked 
with their saw 
The facade 
that the 
quarter-hours 


town. 
the 
on every hand. 
of the church 


picturesque 
gables cut horizon 
edge entire 
aged boomed 


across the way was 
shaded by a mighty 


tree that looked like 


r PPPs, . 
mean any! TREADS EE? a giant green hay- 
stack. A dozen 


clocks, in 


towers or 


other 


scattered 





about the inn, loud- 
the 
the 
and of 
another at as 


ly questioned 
veracity of 
church-bells 
one 
frequent intervals. 
Time may be of less 

to the 
than to 
tranquil 
but he be- 
lieves in marking it 
thoroughly. His 
every room boasts a 
clock or 
villages resemble an 
the 
anarchy, 


importance 
Bavarian 
some less 


pe *( yple, 


two; his 
horloge rive in 
UNIFORMS throes of 
with every time- 
piece loudly ex 

pounding its own 
personal opinion, until the entire twenty- 
four hours become a constant uproar of 
like the hubbub of 
some Bolshevik assembly. Most of them 
are not contented with single statements, 
but their 
hourly misinformation. The preoccupied 
guest or the uneasy sleeper refrains with 
difficulty from shouting 


conflicting theories, 


insist on repeating quarter- 


at some insistent 
timepiece or church-bell, * Yes, you said 
For Heaven's sake, 
don’t be so redundant!” But his protest 
would be sure to be drowned out by the 
clangor of some other clock vociferously 
correcting the statements of its competi- 


that a moment ago. 











THROUGH 


vays a quarter to, or after, 


other, according to the 
varia. 

Over my beer I fell into conversation 
Nuremberg 


The pair were the 
most nearly resentful toward America of 


. in old merchant from 


sister-in-law 


ersons I met 
uch SO but 


in Germany, 


that we 


yet not 


Dass d a very 


evening together. The man 


clung doggedly to a theory that seems 
i be moribund in Germany—that 
America’s only real reason for entering 


var Was to protect her investments 


l the Alhed cause. The woman had 
hack writer on sundry subjects 
half-century, and a frequent con- 

yuitor to German-language papers 1p 
America (s is frequently the case with 
sex, she was far more bitter and de- 
less open-ininded toward her 

s enemies than the man. Her 

| mplaint, however, was that 

\ rica’s entrance into the war had 


er off from her most lucrative field, 


ier principal anxiety the question as 
I I { 


w soon she would again be able to 
exchange manuscripts for American 
drafts. She grew almost vociferous in 
ce nding, not of me, but of her com- 
panion, why American writers were per- 
mitted to roam at large in Germany 
while the two countries were still at war, 
particularly why the Allies did not allow 
tl same pri ileges to German Ww riters. 


\ tO INVSé lf, I Was as much in the dark 
oO! h il subject as she. 


Her companion, 
| we { 


r, assured her that 1t was because 
Germany had always been more frank 

id open-minded than her enemies; that 
allowed 


sooner 


} . 
the more 


freedom she 


the 
realize 


enemy 
the 
that Germany’s 


correspondents would 


world come to 


been the more just. She 
admitted all this, adding that 


were justice and enlightenment so fully 


now here 


cle ) ved as in her beloved fatherland, 
but she rather spoiled the assertion by 
her constant amazement that I dared go 


about the country unarmed. 


In all the 
torrent of words she poured forth one out- 
burst still stands out in my memory. 
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* Fortunate ly 


Cas she cried, Roosevelt 
is dead. 


He would have made it even 
harder for poor Germany than Wilson 
has. Why should that man have joined 
our enemies, too, after we had treated 
him like a king? His daughter ac cepted 
a nice wedding present from our Kaiser, 
and then he turned against us!” 

One sensed the curious working of the 
typical mind in that remark. 
The Kaiser had given a friendly gift, he 


German 


had received a man with honors, hence 
anything the Kaiser chose to do 
thereafter should have met with that 
man’s unqualified approval. It was a 


most natural conclusion, from the Ger 
man point of view. Did not the Katser 

his clan attain to the height from 
which they fell partly by the judicious 
distribution of “honors” 


and 


to those who 


might otherwise have successfully op 
posed them, by the lavishing of badges 
and medals, of honorariums and preter 
ences, of iron cTOSSeS and costly baubles? 


table 


ra cusation 


\ young man at an adjacent 
took 


against 


exception to some 

America by the cantankerous 
old merchant and joined in the conver 
sation. From that moment forth I was 
no longer called upon to defend my coun 
try’s actions; our new companion did so 
than I 


He was professor of 


far more effectively could pos 
sibly have done. 
psychology in the ancient university of 
Altdorf, viewing a 
question from both sides, with absolute 
impartiality, without the 


and his power of 
faintest slow 
of personal feeling, attained the realms 
of the supernatural. During the entire 
had been an officer at the front, 
having returned to his academic duties 
within a month after the signing of the 
armistice. As 


Wal he 


women are frequently 
more rabid than men in their hatred of 
a warring enemy, so are the men who 
have taken the least active part in the 
conflict the 

One recognize 
glance the real soldier 


commonly 


more furious 


can often almost at a 
not the parader 


in uniform at the rear, but him who has 
seen actual warfare; he is wiser and less 


fanatical; he is more apt to realize that 
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his enemy, too, had something to fight 
for, that every war in history has had 
some right on both sides. 

When weexchanged names I found that 
the professor was more familiar than |] 
with a tale I once wrote of a journey 
around the world, republished in his own 
tongue. The discovery led us into dis- 
cussions that lasted late into the evening. 
In the morning he conducted me through 
the venerable seat of learning to which 
It had suffered much 
from the war, not merely financially, but 
in the fully 
faculty and students. 


he was attached. 


loss. of two-thirds of its 
Three-fourths of 
they had 


not brought with them the pre-war at- 
mosphere. 


them had returned now, but 


He detected an impatience 
with academic pursuits, a superficiality 
that had 


German 


never be fore been known in 


universities. Particularly the 
youths who had served as officers during 
the war submitted themselves with great 
difficulty to the discipline of the class- 
The chief “sight” of the institu- 
tion was an underground cell in which 
the afterward famous Wallenstein was 
once confined. In his youth the general 
attended the university for a year, the 
His 
studies, however, had been almost en- 
tirely confined to the attractions of the 
Gasthduser and the charms of the fair 
maidens of the surrounding villages. The 


room 


last one of the sixteenth century. 


attempt one day to enliven academic 
proceedings with an alcoholic exhilara- 
tion of which he was not even the legal 
possessor financially brought him to the 
sobering depths of the iron-barred cellar 

But alas 
While the 
self-denying grinds of his day have sunk 
centuries deep into oblivion, the name 


and eventually to expulsion. 
for diligence and sobriety! 


of Wallenstein is emblazoned in letters a 
meter high across the facade of the steep- 
gabled dwelling in which he recuperated 
during the useless daylight hours from 
his nightly lucubrations. 


The professor pointed out to me a by- 


Way leading due northward over the 
green hills. Now it strode joyfully 
across broad meadows and ripening 
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wheat-fields 


wild 


about which 


rabbits as | 


scampered 


now it 
climbed deliberately up into the cathe- 


advanced; 


dral depths of evergreen forests that 
stretched away for hours in any direc- 
tion. Bucolic little hamlets welcomed 
me as often as thirst suggested the at- 
tractiveness of dropping the rucksack 
from my shoulders to the bench of a re- 
On the walls of one 
tiny Gastzimmer hung large framed por- 


freshing country inn. 


traits, dauby in composition, of four 
youthful The shuffling old 
woman who served me caught my ques- 
tioning glance at the largest of them. 
“My youngest,” she explained, in her 
toothless mumble. 


soldiers. 


**He has been miss- 
ing since October, 1914. Never a word. 
He, over there, was slaughtered at Ver- 
dun. My oldest, he with the cap of an 
Unteroffizier, is a prisoner in France. 
They will never let him come back, it is 
said. The other, in the smallest picture, 
is working in the fields out yonder, but 
he has a stiff arm and he 
much. Pictures cost 


cannot do 
so now, too: we 
had to get a smaller one each year. My 
man was in it also. He still suffers from 
the malady of the trenches. He spends 
more than half his days in bed. War is 
schrecklich—trightful,” she concluded, 
but she said it in a dull, dispassionate 
tone in which she might have deplored 
the lack of rain or the loss of a part of 
her herd. Indeed, there seemed to be 
more feeling in her voice as she added: 
* And they took all our horses. We have 
only an ox left now, and the cows.” 
Descending into a valley beyond, I 
met a score of school-boys of about fif- 
teen, each with a knapsack on his back, 
climbing slowly upward into the forest. 
They crowded closely around a middle- 
aged man, similarly burdened, who was 
talking as he walked and to whom the 
boys gave such fixed attention that they 
His 
topic, as I caught from the few words I 
heard, was Roman history, on which he 
was discoursing as deliberately as if the 
group had been seated in their stuffy 
class-room in the village below. 


did not so much as glance at me. 
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III.—CONS1T 


{NTINOPLI 


BY CAPTAIN 


he R best ( ird.”’ sald Pappas 
Effendi, “is vertige. Melancholia 


nd loss of memory and nervous break- 
vn and all that “Il be helpful, but play 


ertige for all you're worth. It can 
an anything. Besides, it’s impres- 


Pappas Effendi was a Roman Catholie 


iting at 


Psamatia (a suburb 


to be ¢ 


plain, w: 
f Constantinople xchanged as a 
and I were dis- 
I could be admitted to 


spital, so as to remain in the capital. 


prisoner of war. He 


sIng how best 


NI njuries had healed since capture, 
1 I could produce no illness at a mo- 
t's notice. I decided to claim, 

fore, that result of my aeroplane 


h in Palestine I 


! 
Cl 


there- 


suffered from ner- 


us and mental troubles. 


The seven of us who left Damascus 


wether had been brought to Constanti- 
nople, presumably for interrogation. We 


lived at Psamatia, in a wooden house 


that served as a higher-grade prison. 


Iwo or three times week we were 


lowed into Stamboul, in parties of two 


or three, each with a guard. On such 


days the usual rendezvous for lunch was 
a little restaurant named the Maritza. 
There the Turkish soldiers would sit near 
the door, over plates of food bought for 
them by the captive officers they were 


guarding, while the said officers fed in a 
far corner and discussed the latest bazaar 
This Greek 


f« r ce rrespe ynd- 


rumors with a Greek waiter. 
acted as intermediary 
ence with civilians, and many a time let- 
ters were given and received under cover 
of menu cards or currency notes, while 
the stupid guards ate their rice. 

Our threatened 


interrogation never 


iND 


AND FLIGHTS 


HOW TO BECOME MAD 


ALAN BOTT 


happened, and one evening it was an- 
nounced that the party ot seven was to 
leave in three days’ time for Afion-Kar: 

Hissar, in the Asia Minor. 
From every point of view it would be 
advisable to remain 


center of 


in Constantinople. 
It seemed the only place which offer 1 
possibilities of an escape from Turkey, 
and it various civilians who 
British 


willing to help British prisoners. 


contained 
were either themselves or were 
More 
over, it could supply many opportunities 
in the 


and such 


alway s attainable 


way of distraction; 
opportunities were 
through baksheesh, that lowest common 
the Empire. 
the long pr ymmised exchange of 


denominator of 
And if 
sick prisoners took place, Constantinople 
Was obviously 


Turkish 


the place where strings 
might be pulled most effectively, if one 
tried to make some feigned affliction the 
herald of a return home. 

There were at Psamatia two officers 
wko had been told that they would be 
among the first batch of prisoners to 
the country. One of 
Flight-Lieutenant F., taken after losing 
his way on his first night-raid on active 


service 


leave them 


claimed to be from 
tuberculosis, difficult of 
but strongly 
supported by influential friends. The 
other was Father M., a Roman Catholic 
padre who was among the captured gar- 
Kut-el-Amara. His thirty 


months of captivity had seriously af- 


suffering 
some form of 


definition and detection, 


rison of 
fected the well-being, mental and phys- 
ical, of this white-haired priest, who in 
any case, as a non-combatant well over 
military age, should most certainly have 


Mean- 


been allowed to leave Turkey. 








while he was well loved by all at 


matia, even by 


Psa- 
the guards, who knew 
“Pappas Effendi.”” Whenever he 
passed down the street children from 
among the Catholic Christians who lived 
near the prison-house would stand in his 
way 


him as 


and demand a blessing. 
Unfortunately, the camp library con- 
tained no medical text-book which would 
explain how one might feign nervous dis- 
orders, so that my assumed symptoms 
Hav- 
ing been coached in my part by Pappas 
Effendi, and having practised before the 
mirror a doleful look tempered by a 
variety of twitchings, I visited the Turk- 


ish doctor. 


were more striking than scientific. 


Ever since the aeroplane 
smash, | complained with mournful in- 
sistence I had suffered terrible from 
vertige, from periods of utter forgetful- 
ness, from maddening melancholia, and 
from nervous outbreaks. Above all, 
from vertige. 
Fortunately the doctor, like most 
Turkish medical men, was both ignorant 
and unintelligent. His day’s work was to 
sit in an office for two hours, smoking a 
cigarette through an absurdly long 
holder, and, having listened to the trans- 
lated statements of would-be patients, 
either to send them away with a pill or 
to write out a form whereby they could 
hospital. { wound or 
an injury he might have treated with the 
inevitable pill, but it 
the very 


be examined in 


was plain that 
mental trouble 
He could not withstand 
the word vertige, and after a second repe- 


suggestion of 


stumped him. 


tition of it I had no difficulty in procur- 
ing an order whereby I could be dealt 
with by a hospital doctor. 

That afternoon I was led to 
Gumuch Souyou hospital, in the south- 
east 


same 
corner of Péra, near the Sultan’s 
Bagtché. There my 
claims to admission as a mentally af- 
flicted 
question, so that | 


palace of Dolma 


patient were granted without 
wonder 
whether I really was in my right mind. 
Having heard the list of pretended com- 


plaints, not 


began to 


forgetting the vertige, an 


Armenian doctor sent me to bed for a 
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fortnight’s rest, 


for- 


without even the 
mality of an inspection. 

W., whose wounded arm was badly 
inflamed, already occupied a bed in the 
So did M., who years before 
had ricked his right knee, and by reason 


of its weakness and tendency to syno 


same room, 


vitis, managed to remain in hospital for 
many weeks, with one eye on the possi 
bilities of an exchange of prisoners. R., 
who had the same object in view, turned 
up from Psamatia later in the day. He 
had shown two perfectly healed bullet 
wounds in the leg, received three years 
earlier on Gallipoli, and had bluffed the 
Turkish doctor into believing a state- 
ment that they were giving him renewed 
trouble. 

Now, clearly, if I wished to establish a 
reputation for melancholia, nervous fits, 
and vertige, I should have to 
abnormality; and just 
would be difficult to convincing 
performances before these fellow-prison- 
ers who knew me to be normal. The only 
solution 


prove 
as clearly it 


five 


was to demand removal to a 

single-bedded room, for the sake of quiet. 
“Pulse and heart normal,” 

mented the doctor next morning. 


“Yes, M. le docteur. 


nothing is worrying me except 


com- 


For the moment 
that | 
have forgotten all that has happened 
since the aeroplane smash. Yet some- 
times my mind is a black blank, some- 
times I do, 
sometimes the vertige is so bad that I 
cannot stand on my feet. Above all, lL 
hate being near anybody, and desire 
complete rest. Will you be so kind as to 
let me go to a small room where I can 
remain alone?” 


I am unconscious of what 


The doctor was only half convinced, 
but he gave instructions for the change; 
while W. turned over suddenly to hide 
his face, then covered his head with a 
blanket so as not to laugh out loud. 

Once again, as I lay in bed and racked 
my common sense for ideas on the subject 
of nervous fits and vertige, 1 deplored the 
lack of a medical text-book, for never be- 
fore had I suffered from mental derange- 
ment. 
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“Pulse and heart normal,” said the 
doctor, inexorably, on the next morning. 
Some hours later the conduct of Ibra- 
him, the fat Turkish orderly, provided 
the required inspiration. Disregarding 
instructions not to worry me, he entered 
he room during the heat of the early 
afternoon, sat down, lolled his head on 
the table, and began to snore. Such 
provocation really did upset my nerves. 
Consciously I stimulated my sense of 
ery real irritation until I was furious 
vith Ibrahim. Blending this anger with 
he need of performing some sort of a 
fit. I considered how best to attack him, 
nd what attitude to adopt afterward. 
| umped out of bed, opened the door, 

d the fat little orderly round the 
tiddle, and flung him into the corridor, 

hile he velled with surprise. Next I 

t down on the bed and began tearing 
the sheets into long strips. The corporal 
of the guard, with another Turkish sol 
dier, half-opened the door cautiously and 
looked inside. I stared at them blankly, 
then got into bed and lay down quietly, 
facing the wall. 

[brahim returned presently with the 
doctor of the day, who entered with a 
surprised and quizzical, “Qwest-ce quwil 
wad 

“Doctor,” I said, ‘I fail to remember 
what I’ve been doing the last five min- 
utes, but I feel Ive been through a 
risis. Even now my head swims and I 
suffer from vertige.” 

Followed a long explanation in Turk- 
ish, complete with gestures, from Ibra- 
him. The doctor felt my pulse, which, 
fortunately, had accelerated during the 
aleulated excitement of heaving Ibra 
him out of the room. 

** Calmez-vous done,” said he. “ Tout 

ra bien apres quelques semaines.’ I 
liked the suggestion of ““some weeks,” 
for time was what I wanted. 

The doetor left me, after ordering 
some sort of a bromide mixture that 
The first 
performance, I felt, had been rather a 
success As for the bromide, | poured it 


possessed calming qualities. 


out of the window during the night. 


The bottle was filled again in the 
morning 

Next day was a fitless one, and by the 
evening I felt that something must be 
done to maintain my reputation. Still 
knowing little of what a man with my 
complaints ought to do, I thought fool- 
ishly that somnambulism might fit in 
with the general scheme of abnormality. 
I stayed awake until 2 a.m., and then, 
wearing a nightshirt, walked woodenly 
into the passage, with arms outstretched 
and head upheld. A guard Was dozing on 
a bench that faced my door, and when I 
passed he took not the least notice. | 
felt hurt at being ignored, and turned 
and passed him again, this time taking 
care to nudge his knee. He rubbed his 
eves, shouted, and began running in the 
opposite direction. When he returned 
with the sergeant of the guard, a quar- 
ter of an hour later, | was in bed and 
apparently asleep. 

During the week that followed I gave 
several further performances. Soon, 
however, I was ousted from my single- 
bedded blessedness by a very real mad- 
man. A Turkish soldier passed into 
violent delirium and ran down the cor- 
ridor on all-fours, shouting out the while 
that he was a horse. This was far more 
striking than anything I had imagined 
or attempted, and the delirious Turk 
was therefore confined apart in my little 
room, while I shared a ward with four 
Turkish officers. 

I chose melancholia as opening act in 
the new quarters. All day I stared at the 
ceiling, and answered questions with a 
curt “oui” or “non,” without looking 
at the questioner. Then, at 3 a.m., when 
the four Turks were asleep, l picked up 
a medicine-bottle that was _half-filled 
with bromide, and flung it at the wall. 
It struck, tinkled, and scattered in frag- 
ments. Three of the Turkish officers 
woke, and sat up in bed. 

“Air raid?” suggested one of them 
for at that time British bombers from 
Mudros were visiting Constantinopk on 
most moonlit nights. 

“No, a bottle,” said another, switch 
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ing on a light and pointing to the splin 
tered 


angrily in 


He proceeded to protest 
Turkish, and | 
words ““mad Englishman.” He turned 
off the light, and all lay down again. 
When the night orderly arrived, in an- 
swer to the noise, he 


glass. 


found everything 
que t, and dared ask no questiorts, for 
the Turkish officers. 


the senior offi- 


fear of disturbing 
Next 
cer in the ward protested to the chief 
submitted 
turbance and possible violence from a 
afflicted Englishman. As a 


[I was moved into the large 


morning, however, 


doctor against being to dis- 
mentally 
result room 
where were s¢ veral othe r prisoners, 

Brit- 
found, 
even though they CO-OP rated in casting 
I modified the 


and 


To sham violence before fellow 


ishers was almost impossible, I 


dust into Turkish eyes 


violent fits into starts twitchings 


whenever a sudden noise coincided with 
The melan- 


I retained, for 


the pre sence of il doe tor 
cholia and loss of memory 
these were easy of accomplishment. 

In anv Case | should have been obliged 
to become normal enough for walks out- 
side the hospital, if mys hopes were to 
become realities. Staying in Constanti- 


had 


well, 


nople when the rest of the party 
Anatolia 


iw\ ailed 


returned to 
but it 


was all very 
unless I could 
get into touch with civilians who might 


nothing 


help to make possible a plan of escape. 
Kach Sunday morning such British offi- 
cers as were not confined to bed attended 
Crimean Memorial 
Church, off the Grande Rue de Péra, and 


the service at the 


| wished to make use of this opportunity 
i Besides the 
clergyman himself, there were still a few 
British civilians left 


nople, and 


in my search for helpers. 


n Constanti- 
visited the 
Church on Sunday mornings. 
Above all. there would be the chance 
of asking advice from Miss W., a very 
plucky 


free 


most of them 


and noble lady who took great 
risks upon herself in helping prisoners. 
Already she had to visit the 
hospital, in the Dutch 


diplomat’s wife who came with official 


managed 


company of a 


tion 


MONTHLY 


caught the 
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\ fortnight of fairly mild behavior 
gained me permission to attend divine 
With guards keeping 


SO behind us we 


Serv ice ; a yard or 
through the 
Grande Rue de Péra, with its crowd of 
evident sympathizers, and so to the Eng 
lish church at 
side-street. 


walked 


the botiom of a winding 
There, for an hour, I was 


in England. Even to such a constan 
absentee from church services as myself, 
all England was suggested by the pretty 
little building, floor smoothh 
flagged in squares, its simply compac 


well ordered 


with its 


altar, its pews, its con- 


sclousl\ rey erent congregation, 


its rip- 


pling organ, and—ves, by the 


great 
truths and dogmatic commonplaces that 
were platitudinized from its 
Even the dull, 


and full of the obvious levelness that one 


pulpit 
sermon undistinguished, 


hears in any of a thousand small 


churches on any Sunday 


brought joy 
unspeakable, because of its associations. 

The guards, who had been standing at 
the back of the church with hat on head, 
refused to let us remain near the door 
when the congregation dispersed. It was 
inadvisable to bribe them in public, so 
we were forced to leave at once, with a 
friendly wave from Muss W. and sym- 
pathetic looks from unknown British 
civilians. 

We crossed the Golden Horn to Stam- 
boul, and lunched at the Maritza, wher 
I met Pappas Effendi again. From him 
I learned that Captain Yeats-Brown and 
Sir. R. P. had 
Constantinople were in Haidar 
Pasha Hospital, one claiming ear trouble 
and the other demanding that his nose 
should be straightened surgically. I re- 
talks with 
Yeats-Brown before leaving Afion-Kara- 


Lieutenant arrived at 


and 


membered various escape 
Hissar, and in consequence had sympa- 
thy for neither the ear nor the nose, but 
plenty for the schemes which were to be 
arranged under cover of treatment for 


these organs. I was desperately anxious 


to get into touch with the pair. Accord- 
ingly I asked the Greek waiter to talk to 
the guards with his body between their 
table and ours, the while, keeping a slip 
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iper out of sight, I seribbled a letter 


ol p 
suggesting an appointment at the church 
on the following Sunday. The Greek 


olled back to us and casually picked 
p the menu-card, with the letter and a 
twenty pilaster note attached to it. The 
insuspecting guards continued to eat. 
Presently in strolled another old ac 
quaintance, ol. Prince 
Avaloff, the Georgian 
rived at \fion-Kara- 
Hissar, and brought with him the latest 


Constantine 
He had just ar- 
Psamati from 
news and gOSSIP from the prison-« amp 


the arrival of a new commandant who 
seemed quite pleasant, the success of the 
latest concert, the delivery of a batch of 
parcels, the increase in price of drak, and 
other of the small happenings that filled 

ie deadly life of a prisoner of war in 


the 


item of news was that Captain Tom 


lurkey. For me most interesting 
White was to be sent to ¢ onstantinople 
hospital for treatment. Although he had 
iid nothing about escaping, I rather 
thought he intended to try it; and if he 
came to Gumuch Souyou he would be a 
him to be both 
Meanwhile | 


revealed my own hopes to the prince, 


useful ally, for I knew 
ingenious and unafraid. 
who promised to help in any way possi- 
ble. He was likely to be of use, for as a 
esult of 
many he was now free to move about the 
I walked back to 


Péra light-heartedly, with an instinctive 


Georgia’s submission to Ger- 


city without a guard. 
knowledge that opportunity was in the 
offing 

\ tousled 


sitting up in a hitherto empty bed as we 


scarecrow of a man was 
re-entered the prisoners’ ward of the 
hospital. His long, untrimmed hair hung 
over an unwashed neck, his cheeks were 
sunken, his hands were clasped over the 


He 


ignored us completely and, with an ex- 


bedclothes that covered his shins. 


pression of the most unswerving auster- 
ity, continued to read a book that lay 
open on his knees. As I passed I saw, 
from the ruling and paragraphing of the 
pages, that it must be a the 


Bible. 
I looked 


CC } Vv ( yf 


round for enlightenment, 
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only to find myself face to face with an 
even stranger figure. In a bed opposite 
the scarecrow lay a man whose face was 
unnaturally white. 
divided 
W rinkles, 


The young forehead 


Was and subdivided by deep 
a golden beard tufted from the 
chin, the head was covered by a too 
linen. He 
the 


Turkish orderly, but when we looked at 


large fez made of white 


: a al ; , al 
grinned and waved an arm toward 


him he shrank back in apparent affright, 
then hid under the bedelothes. 

“English officers,” said the orderly. 
“From Haidar Pasha Hospital. Both 
mad.” 

“Tam not English,” came in Turkish 
the befezzed 
shot upward from the bedclothes. “I 


strange, head as il 


from 


am a good Turk. The English are my 
His Excellency 
Enver Pasha, telling him I wish to be 
come a Turkish officer.” 

Heel,” continued the 
Turk, pointing toward the scarecrow. 


enemies. I write to 


* Lieutenant 


Then, as he swung his hand in the direc- 
tion of the had written to 
Enver Pasha, “ Lieutenant Jawnés.”’ 

“My name is not Jones,” the fantas- 
tic shouted, still speaking in Turkish. 
“Tam Ahmed Hamdi Effendi.” 


Yet he was indeed Jones, just as much 


man who 


as the scarecrow opposite him was Hill. 
We had heard stories of their extrava- 
gant doings, but this was our first sight 
of the famous lunatics whose reputation 
had spread through every prison-camp 
in Turkey. The Turks believed them to 
be mad, and, although there were some 
skeptics, so did many of the British pris- 
oners. When, after watching the pair for 
several hours, we went into the garden 


that 
agreed that they were either real luna- 


evening and discussed them, we 
tics or brilliant actors. 

It had all begun months earlier, at 
Yozgad. ‘To pass the weary time Jones 
and Hill dabbled in and experimented 
with hypnotism and telepathy, and, by 
making ingenuity and the conjurer’s 
artifice (of which Hill was an expert) 
adjuncts of their séances, 


they non- 


plussed fellow-prisoners and Turks alike, 
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for it was impossible to tell whether 
trickery or something inexplicable Was 
the basis of their astonishing demonstra 
tions By means of The Spirit of Music 
a hidden lamp with the wick turned too 
high), The Buried Treasure Guarded by 
(rms (some coins and an old pistol that 
were first inserted behind a loose wall 
and then “revealed” by digging into 
the untouched ground above this treas 
ure), The Miraculous Photographs (ta 
ken with a secret camera designed and 
constructed by themselves), and other 
devices, they reduced the camp com 
mandant and his staff to a state of be 
wildered fear. When they had hood 
winked the commandant into the belief 
that they could exchange mind-messages 
with local civilians, he confined them in 
a small room and allowed no communi 
cation with other prisoners. 

From this time onward Jones and Hill 
showed apparent dread of their fellow- 
prisoners. The British officers at Yozgad 
wanted to destroy them, they informed 
the Turkish commandant, adding a plea 
for protection, Meanwhile their hair 
and beards CTew long r and more uln- 
trimmed, their general appearance 
stranger and wilder. Perh ips their most 
impressive exploit at Yozgad was when 
a guard found them hanging side by side 
on ropes that were suspended from a 
beam, the chairs that supported their 
weight having just been kicked away 
while he was in the passage. He cut 
down the dangling bodies, and his tale 
confirmed the commandant in the belief 
that the spiritualistic prisoners were al- 
together insane. A few days later they 
went under escort to Constantinople and 
were admitted to Haidar Pasha Hospital. 

From this hospital their fame spread 
all over Constantinople, so that long 
before they were transferred to Gumuch 
Souvou I had heard how Hill read the 
sible all day and uttered never a word, 
except when he prayed aloud, while 
Jones, having in two months learned to 
talk Turkish perfectly, proclaimed him- 
self a Turk and would speak no other 
language. His name, he insisted time 


and again, was Ahmed Hamdi Effendi. 
He disregarded all Britishers in Haidar 
Pasha Hospital, unless it were to tell the 
Turkish doctor that Jones was mad, and 
therefore to be pitied more than blamed. 
Once he threw himself into the pond in 
the garden. Once, having received the 
usual Red Cross remittance from an 
official of the Dutch Legation, he tore 
the bank-notes in two, threw the scraps 
of paper across the room, and declared 
that he wanted no English money. Dur- 
ing an air raid over Constantinople he 
ran into the open and demanded a gun, 
so that he might shoot down the British 
aeroplanes. 

\t about sundown on his first evening 
with us Hill closed the Bible, stepped 
out of bed and knelt down, facing the 
east. Then, without a pause for twenty 
minutes, he recited prayers in a hard 
voice. Several Turks came in to listen, 
while Jone Sy tapping his head, explained 
to them that the kneeling figure was 
mad. Each morning and each evening 
Hill knelt on the floor and prayed aloud. 
Sometimes during the night he would 
walk to another bedside, wake up its 
occupant, and exhort him to prayer. For 
the rest, he never spoke a word other 
than “* Yes” or “No” or “I don’t know,” 
in answer to questions. All day he sat in 
bed with his eyes riveted on the Bible 
by unswerving concentration, or clasped 
his head and appeared lost in meditation. 
When the doctor examined him he paid 
not the slightest attention, but when an 
effort was made to take away the Bible 
he clutched it desperately, and it was 
evident he would have used violence had 
the attempt not been abandoned. His 
hair and beard grew longer and more 
tousled, until he was forcibly shaved, 
whereupon, with his hollowed cheeks 
and sunken, glowing eyes he looked more 
of a searcrow than ever. 


Jones kept himself quite dapper in his 
own peculiar fashion. His curly, golden 
beard and mustache seemed to be his 
especial pride. At first M. attempted 
conversations with him, but always he 
turned away and showed fright, so we 
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Yet tw ice he 


and 


ie tT him alone SOUL ht out 
ie chief doctor 


he British 


complain d that 


officers wanted to murder 


hit Being a Turk, he continued, why 
was he kept in a room with Englishmen, 
\ were his enemies and wanted to 
hurt him? The chief doctor asked if we 
had threatened Jones, but, bevond 
hing and remarking how sad it was 


that our comrade should be so mad, took 
no notice 
\hmed 

ious letter of complaint to His Excel- 
lem Enver Pasha, Minister of War in 
Young ’ and 
a ntally the most ruthless desperado in 


of the protests Thereupon 


Hamdi sat down and wrote a 


Turk government inci- 


that all desperado body, the Committee 


ol { nion and Progress 


[ still remember every detail and 
movement of an absurd scene. M. lay 
leep one afternoon, with a bare foot 
protruding through the bars at the bot 


tom of his bed. R. « 
floor, intending to crouch beneath M.’s 
bedside and tickle the sole of his foot 
with a feather whose bed was 


next to M.'s, 


‘rawled across the 


Jones, 
shrank back and made a 
toward the door as R. 
R. looked up casually 


tentative move 


ed nearer. 


from his  all-fours position, and found 
the lunatic’s face glaring at him with 
wide-open, affrighted eyes The pair 
stared at each other surprisedly for a 


few seconds; 


then Ahmed Hamdi Jones 
velled, leaped from his bed, and ran out 


ot the room 


If that were acting, we agreed, it was 


\ vonderful acting. We inclined to 
the theory that Hill and Jones had in 
the beginning merely shammed lunacy, 
so to be sent to England, but that under 


the mental stress and nervous strain of 


li iy 


he conn 


their abnormal rdles had really 
insane. Another suggestion was 
that they had lost 
at Yozgad, 
much in spiritualism 

It was White who solved the mystery, 
although at the time he revealed it only 


With a badly marked ankle well 
in e\ idence, he arrived from Afion-Kara- 


their reason already 
as a result of dabbling over- 


me 


Hissar and was placed in the bed next 
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~) 
_ 
wr 


to the 


known that he 


Hill had let it be 


was undertaking a forty 


scarecrow . 


days’ penance, during which period he 
would eat nothing but bread. All other 
food offered the Turks he 
ignored After a few days of semi-star 


him by 


vation his cheek bones were more pre mi 
than 
lowed, and the color ot his face was an 
unhealthy faint yellow. In the middle of 
the night, when everybody was 


nent ever, his cheeks more hol 


aslee Pp. 
White woke him and passed over a note 

In this, as a fellow-Australian, he offered 
any assistance that might be 
Then he handed Hill some 
taken 


These the scare 


sort of 
acceptable. 
chocolate and_ biscuits, from a 
newly arrived parcel. 
crow accepted, and, not daring to whis 
per, in case somebody were listening, 
wrote a sane ly worded message thank 
ing White for the offer, 
cepted. It warning 
that, for safety’s sake, the other British- 
in the belief that both 
he and Jones were mad. 
Thereafter White fed him 
each night, so that in the daytime he 
o the great 
White also 


helped by complaining that the madman 


which he ac 
contained, also, a 


ers must be left 
secretly 


could maintain his long fast, t 
astonishment of the Turks. 


nighttime and asked him 
Later, having heard escape 
White and myself, Hill 
an address where we might 
hide in Constantinople, and let me into 


woke him at 
to pray. 
talk 

wrote 


between 
down 
the secret that he was pretending lunacy, 
so as to be sent out of the country as 
being helpless and of unsound mind. 
Now that I knew 
the fantastic to be 
marveled at their flawless presentation of 


the scarecrow and 


sane as myself, I 
different aspects of lunacy, and at the 


determination which allowed them to 
play their abnormal parts for months 
Hill, in particular, had a difficult réle, 
and I wondered that his mind never gave 
way under it. To sit up in bed for twelve 
hours a day, reading and rereading a 


Bible: to talk to nobody look al 


nobody, and to show ho sign ot interest 


and 


when vital subjects were being discussed 


by fellow-prisoners a few yards away; to 
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pray aloud for nearly half an hour each 
morning and evening in the presence of a 
dozen people; to maintain a rigid ex- 
pression of despairing melancholy, and 
not to let even the ghost of a smile touch 
his features for many weeks—all this 
must have required almost inhuman con- 
centration. 

Jones had a far better time, for his 
specialty was not studied tragedy, but 
spontaneous farce. He seemed to enjoy 
enormously the complete fooling of all 
around him, the planning of a new fan- 
tasy and the head-over-heels perform- 
ance of it, without being restrained by 
convention or ridicule or a sense of the 
normal. Cheerful lunacy, in fact, is 
great fun. Even in my own minor as- 
sumptions of an occasional state of un- 
reason I had found it very stimulating 
A mental holiday from 
logic, custom, the consideration of pub- 


and amusing. 


lic opinion, and other galling boundaries 
Itself 
untrammeled, the mind can watch from 


of artificial stability is glorious. 


a spectator’s point of view the patch- 
work restraints and littlenesses of civili- 
zation, and take delight in tilting at 
them. Often I envied Jones, with his 
fez and his golden beard and his role of 
Ahmed Hamdi Effendi, as he talked to a 
group of Turkish officers. They would 
laugh at him openly, but secretly he 
would laugh much more heartily at them. 

Few things in our roomful of nine 
British officers were not farcical. Only 
one of us—old W., with his wounded 
arm——had any real claim to be in hos- 
pital. R., with a healed wound sear dat 
ing back to the Gallipoli campaign, 
C., with doubtful sciatica and late mid- 
dle-age, and M., with a weak knee dat- 
ing back to before the war, were trying 
to make use of these insecure founda- 
tions in building up a case for a release 
from captivity as being unfit. Jones and 
Hill, by means of magnificent acting, 
had made everybody believe in their 
assumed madness, and were also hoping 


to be sent home in 


“Wormy,” 


consequence, 
formerly alde-de-camp_ to 


(To be 


General Townsend, wanted to remain a 
hospital patient because he had friends 
and amusements in Constantinople, and 
he achieved this wish by means of myth- 
ical hemorrhages. From time to time 
I still gave false evidence of nervous dis- 
orders, although such efforts were 
dwarfed by the exploits of Jones and 
Hill. In any case it was to my interest to 
show only mild symptoms, such as fits 
of trembling during an air raid or when- 
ever a gun was fired. Had I been more 
violent, I should not have been allowed 
into the city on Sundays, at a time when 
I had made useful acquaintances and 
was plotting an escape. 

So the strange days passed. Hill and 
Jones, spurred by reports of a near- 
future exchange of prisoners, gave con- 
stant and enlivening performances. M. 
and R. cultivated effective limps. i. 
amused himself. White and I discussed 
our plans while walking in the garden, 
and exchanged secret letters with people 
in the city. Each morning the doctor 
walked once ’round the ward, said to each 
patient, ** Bonjour; ca va bien?” signed 
the diet-sheets, and left us. Of other 
medical attendance there was none, ex- 
cept when W.’s arm was operated on, 
or when Jones complained to the chief 
doctor about our desire to murder him. 

The queer company was disbanded 
early in August, when all but the luna- 
tics left the hospital. M., R., and W. 
rejoined Hill and Jones later, when the 
first batch of “sick” left Turkey as ex- 
changed prisoners. How the madmen 
were led on board the Red Cross ship 
that the Turks had allowed into the Gulf 
of Smyrna, how Ahmed Hamdi Jones 
protested against being handed over to 
his enemies, the British, and how he and 
the Bible-reader miraculously recovered 
their sanity as soon as the British vessel 
had left Turkish waters—all this is a 
story in itself. 

As for White and myself, we escaped 
in the latter part of August. That, 
also, is a story in itself, a story which 
I reserve for another occasion. 


continued. ) 


























PHE 


BY 


} 


4 ZOU know, I never should have 
\ believed a game could be so ex 

( ng.’ Ceha swung her racket above 
dandelions that shone along the 

ik Her small, fine face and slender 


hroat. unflushed, suggested an innet 


w, swift blood through transparent 


Het 
looke 


before he 


beside 
deliberate moment 
“Glad I bullied you 


companion, striding ner, 
1 down 


an swered, 


for a 


» trving it, then 


“Tt you think I 


can learn SOON, SOO! to 
we 


\ ou've vot 
But isn'titfun?”’ 


“Of course you'll learn 


d and you're cool. 


‘I dislike being an amateur. It’s so 
buneling. I hke to do the things I can 
perfectly Her voice curved about 

st word, and her gray ey lifted 


stant, had a defiant passion in their 


I'm afraid perfectly would limit me 
nothing. I like trying things I « 
d some bung ling, I Puess, "het ad 
ventures, too 

Oh. but vou do things well. Think 
ot ¢ ervthing you ve persui ided me to 
try these last two weeks" 

“Just a happy amateur, Miss 


Duryea.” 


“TIT am limited. I meant only that I 


don like to bungle. My father has 
en me that ideal re Her words 
ight have sounded priggish, cold, but 
her tone, in her quick upward glance, 


lay entreaty. 
Celia walk- 
Ralph Monroe 


Thev turned at the corner, 


ing ahead over soft g 


Tass. 


followed, his blue eyes and straight, firm 
lips settling into gravity as he watched 
her, the swing of her pongee dress about 
slim ankles, the coil of brown hair at the 


base of her neck. 


HELEN 


PLAW 


R. HULL 


‘After all,” he said, “whatever you 
do becomes beautifully done—by your 
doing it. I suppose I’m rushing into 
another thing I don’t know how to 


do—”’ he went on earnestly ‘But if I 
bungle this, I'm done for! I've per- 
suaded you to see me a little—to like 
me a litile! Have I? You know I'm 


on earth?” 
Celia walked on, a hint of flight in her 
step. 
‘That night Mrs 
to dinner 


Duryea brought me 
I might have thought | 
all the attention 


why, 


wasn't there, from you 
gave me!” 


‘I didn’t know 


you 
“Know me! You weren’t aware I 
existed! Drifting off after dinner ] 
knew then I had to make you aware of 


me! You had to come out of that beau- 


tiful indifferent shell before you could 
hear what I had to say to you!” 

There was color in Celia’s cheeks at 
last. And, turning toward the house, 
the two walked through streaks of pale, 
late sunlight stretched over the grass, 
and casting a tracery of the old elms 


the fac 
“T don’t 
Duryea. 


across » of the square white house. 
to startle Celia 


Sometimes I’m afrahl you may 


want you, 
vanish overnight. There’s some enchant- 
But I can’t be patient! I 
can’t wait! Celia!’ 

They reached the 
Celia faced him, 
the fast 
cowered under the intensity of his bend- 
ing over her. 


ment on you! 


steps ot th 


enoug 


? porch, 
close h to know 
rhythm of his breathing. She 
Within her something new 
and young pushed up through darkness 
and cold, heavy soil, up to strange light. 
wain? Well, well!” The 
voice behind them broke the moment. 
**Good Mr. Monroe.” Mrs. 
Duryea extended a brisk hand. “Well, 


‘Tennis 


evening 
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Celia? 


dinner. 


I’m glad I caught you. Stay to 
I need to be amused.”’ She sent 
him a darting, humorous glance out of 


like 


sensible face. 


firm, 
She moved up the steps 


eyes gray Celia’s, set in a 
with jerks of her compact body, pulling 
the pins from her jaunty hat. At the 
door she turned, her fingers brushing 
back wisps of brown hair. 


“Vou 


“TI certainly am, if I may.” 


re staying, aren't you?” 
Ralph 
was after her in time to hold the door 


With 


Duryea went in 


open. a touch on his arm, Mrs. 
o the dark hall. 
mind?” he asked Celia, 
who came toward him. 


“If you don't 


“Td like you to stay * began Celia, 
her eyes meeting his. Her face had a 
luminous expectancy. At the sound of 
her mother’s voice within, her glance 
leaped past him: 

“Oh, Philip! Back to-day! 
expect you until to-morrow.” 

A man’s 


We didn’t 


voice, thin, answering, “I 

judged I was premature.” 

She looked at 

Ralph, almost with horror. Then she 

went swiftly the hall, her 

“Father!” winging back to Ralph. 
Her mother had started up the stairs: 


( ‘elia’s face quivered. 


into low, 


she stood, one hand tapping on the pol- 
ished rail, her mouth a little pursed. 
Between the heavy curtains of the li- 
brary door stood Mr. Duryea, slight, 
immaculate, his pointed gray beard and 
black ribboned 


eve-glasses concealing 


his expression. He limped forward to 
meet Celia. 

“When did you come?” She had his 
hand in both of hers, and bent for his 
ritualistic kiss. 

He held her off at 


The hight glanced across 


“This afternoon.” 
arm’s-length. 
his glasses and small blue eyes with a 
metallic luster. “‘I wished you to go 
over some notes with me.” 

“I'm sorry.” Celia released his hand. 
“You said to-morrow—” 

“What have you been doing? I never 
Saw you look SO 

Celia 
eyelids contracted. 


blowsy r 


moved away, her mouth and 
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“Nonsense, Philip.” Mrs. Duryea 
spoke in a brisk undertone. “ You mean 
you never saw her looking as though she 
had had so much fun! Mr. Monroe!” 
“Won't you come 
in? This is my husband. Philip, this is 
Ralph Monroe, who dropped into town 
just as you left.” 


She raised her voice. 


Celia held her breath for an instant 
as Ralph extended his hand with a de- 
cided, “I am glad to Mr. 
Duryea.” But her father was prompt 
with his hand. 

“How do you do, Mr.—what was it? 
Monroe? A little 
town, eh?’ He seemed to shrink, to turn 
more gray, under the tanned bulk of the 
young man. 


meet you, 


newcomer in our 


“Tm only temporary.” 

“Settling up the affairs of his uncle— 
Walter Monroe, you know. Will you 
excuse us a few minutes?” Mrs. Duryea 
went on up the stairs. 

“Tell father 
bridge-making— 


about some of 
fleet glance 
at Ralph was interrupted half-way by 
her consciousness of her father’s 


“I’m sure he’d be interested.” 


your 
( ¢ lia’s 


stare. 
She fol- 
lowed her mother, her nostrils dilating 
at her father’s formal, “‘ Won’t you come 
into the library?” 

The door of her mother’s room was 
Celia, her eyes averted quickly 
from the loud cheerfulness of cretonne 
and bright rugs, slipped past to her own 
room. Closing herself within her familiar 
gray walls, she stared across the room 
at her reflection in the long mirror be- 
the windows. Blowsy!’ she 
whispered, defiantly. Ralph had _ not 
thought that, bending over her outside 
in the pale sunlight. She shivered. The 
subtle colors and outlines of the room 
flowed about her, an accustomed flood 
into which she let herself down, sub- 
merged. It was her father who had said 
that! He had come home, to find her not 
there. 


open. 


se 


tween 


And she—she saw vividly how 
he had seen it—she had come in like any 
common thing, with her young man, 
warm, blown— Hastily 


her fingers 


stripped off her dress, pulled out hair- 
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pins. She would show him his Celia 
agaitl 

\ sharp rap at the door, her mother’s 
voice, “Celia!” She turned from her 


dressing-table, her bare, slim arms up- 
arching to the coil of bright hair she had 
just caught in place. 

“Oh, dress ?”’ Her 
mother looked in, her face above 
her stiff collar. “* Will you be down soon? 


changing your 


rosy 
I’ve got to go back to the store—Satur- 
day, you know.” 

“Ves. At once.” 

“Well.” She waited. ‘“‘Celia—” 

Phe girl’s arms dropped, stiffened. She 
moved to the closet, returned, shaking 

folds of dull-green silk, over which 


her eyes just touched her mother’s for at 


instant of hostile rejection. Mrs. 
Duryea closed the door Celia heard 
r quick descent of the stairs. 


Presently 
the 


mother’s voice In an undertone of do 


Celia went down, softly. 


Krom rear of the house came her 
mestic comment. Silence in the library. 
Celia paused. Her mother appeared al 
the end of the hall. 

‘“Supper’s ready,” she said. “Just tell 
them, will you?” 

From the library her father’s voice, 
“You have only a few days more, then, 
to suffer the dullness of our town?” 

“Oh, I haven’t found it dull! On the 
thanks to Mrs. Duryea and 
your daughter.” 

“Ah yes. You met Mrs. Duryea in 
hel shop, I suppose?” 


cont rary 


There was a pause after that. Had 
Ralph felt the sneer beneath the query? 
“My father had asked me to look her 
up. And I remembered her, 
the time when I visited my uncle, years 


too, from 


AavO 

Celia pushed the curtains apart. Her 
father, sunk in his armchair, was gazing 
under lowered lids at his hands, finger- 
tips touching delicately. Ralph, sprawl- 
ing in a chair beyond the table, looked 
up and sprang to his feet with a sudden 
lifting of the perplexed frown with which 
he was studying the father. Celia, elud- 


ing his glance, waited for her father to 
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see her. He rose slowly, appraising her. 
The soft green draperies sheathed her 
slender body ; her throat and face 
against the dark curtains, above the dull 
green of her dress, had a pale 
fragility. But her father made her no 
sign of recognition. Celia felt suddenly 
cold to her fingertips; 


tender, 


his eyes held her 
accusingly, pouring through her a bitter 
draught of guilt, of treachery. All that 


in a brief moment. Then Ralph was 
speaking: 
“Won't you have this chair, Miss 


Duryea? I was just telling your father 
that I had known Mrs. Duryea really for 
years!” 

His warm, direct glance of admiration 
pulled her up. 

“Tm to bring you out to dinner at 
She smiled faintly. 

“Take Mr. Monroe out. Vil come.” 

Ralph followed Celia down the hall. 
At the door he was at her shoulder with 
a swift whisper, “You beautiful, lovely 
Celia!” 

Then they were in the bright, square 
dining-room, with Mrs. Duryea pointing 
to his place, and Mr. Duryea limping 
slowly toward the table. 

When Celia thought of that dinner, 
later, it was in terms of a polished dark 
surface, with wheels and wheels, doilies, 


once.”’ 


plates, cups, revolving slowly, and at the 
edges, hands. The long fingers of her 
father, serving, with motions deliberate 
and delicate; the smooth, plump hands 
the 
hands across the table, supple, large, 
deft; the black, fat hands of Kate, 
breaking in at the edge of the surface. 
Things were said, of course. Her mother 
Ralph talked; her father 
spoke at times, his words like a needle. 

The needle plunged at her in a silence 


of her mother, in quick gestures; 


chattered; 


toward the end of the revolutions. 
What have 
you done with yourself while ve been 


gone? 


“You seem weary, Celia. 


“T hope tennis hasn't tired you, Miss 
Duryea.” 

“No, indeed. 
back in 


Celia 
the 


I’m not tired.” 


drew her chair, meeting 
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glance of the two men. She found herself 


suddenly rigid, the apex where two 
forces clashed and hung, immobile, op- 
posed, unyielding 

Her mother pushed back her chair. 
back You lazy 


people can sit on the veranda.” 


“I must get to work. 


“Til walk along with you if I may, 


Mrs Duryea,” Ralph said. 


Mrs. Duryea hung fire, looking at 
Celia. Then she said, calmly, * Must 
you vO SO soon?” 


* Baxter, my lawyer, wants me to see 
a man about the sale of that land 
He waited at the 
Mr. 


* (Good night,” had gone into the library : 


Mrs. 


casual 


door for 
Duryea. Duryea, with a 
Celia, her hands interlaced, stood just 
outside the curtains 

“IT suppose we can’t play tennis on 
Sunday in this town?” 

“No Shocking!” 
bent, as though she listened to the slight 
shuffle of her father’s lame foot behind 
the curtains. 

“Tow 


spoke eagerly 


Celia’s head was 


about a ride, then?” Ralph 


*“T'll come around with 
that very shiny buggy—” 


Celia shook her head. *‘* Not to-mor- 
row. I'm afraid Father has brought 
some work he wishes me to go over andl 


sch ol opens Monday a ain - 

* But you won't need all day = 

Mrs. Duryea came down the stairs. 

‘| don’t know 
Celia held out her hand imploringly. 
“Good night, Mr. Monroe.” 

He touched her hand, his face twisted 
into the frown of perplexity she had seen 
there Silently he pushed open 
the door for Mrs. Duryea, and followed 
When his square 


shoulders had disappeared, Celia, with 


how much of it 


earlier. 
her down the steps. 


a vesture of open, loose hands, went 
study, 
into the steady inspection of her father. 
He sat 
plaving 
* Don't 


between the curtains, into the 
again in his low chair, his fingers 
gainst the arms. 

tell me I heard that—young 
offering you a buggy ride!” 
“Yesterday,” said Celia, 


“we drove 
along the river road 
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“In a ‘buggy’?” His pointed beard, 
lifted eyebrows, and smiling mouth were 
all satiric angles. 

“The peach-trees are just 
pink.” 


her. 


showing 

She dropped into the chair beside 
Her words acted as the 
set vibrating all that afternoon 
brown 


note to 
golden- 
river swift between green-gold 
the orchard pricking its faint 


against a 


willows, 
glow spring sky, smooth 
breeze, silence. Then her father’s words, 
another note, contending, so that again 
she felt herself the rigid, immobile point 
of conflict. 

“Vou 
days.” 

“You don’t like him?” 

ron elia dear! (m ] supposed to take 
him on to that extent! 


eager to see you. 


have been generous of your 


I come home, 
You aren’t here. After 
and | look out to see 


a stranger ogling you!” 


hours you come 
( elia winced. He had seen that mo- 
ment in front of the house. 
* And rushes in, 


shovels this stranger into my study” 


then 


your mother 


those tapering fingers of his pushed 
through the dark soil of her heart, in 
that new quickening 

here ’’—Mr. Duryea 
stretched back in his chair, puffing his 
cheeks, pushing open his coat, thrusting 
his thumbs into his belt 


sure quest of 


“and leaves him 


“boring me 
with tales of his prowess ” he deepen d 
his voice and roughed his intonations 
“and his long acquaintance with my 
family.” 

Celia’s face grew warm—the burlesque 
had a cruel dexterity. 

“He is a worthy young man, no 
doubt.” Her father shifted forward, his 
hands about one knee. “Just the quali- 
ties that would attract your mother.” 
For another moment his eyes held her 
with their hard luster, as though he gave 
a final whatever 
thing he had found. 
Cela!” 

“Now let me show you His voice 
softened. As he limped around the 
table he laid his cold fingers for an in- 
* Did 


twist to young live 
** Discrimination, 


Then, with a sigh, he rose. 


stant on Celia’s hands. 


I write 
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No. He W ishes 
sketches the 


second part of the manual Several of 


aitel I saw MacLaren? 


to use some of in 


vour 


details of Greek ornament, one or 


the 

two of your little winter sketches.’ He 

came back to the table with his bag. 

“He thinks the book will be a success.” 
Celia lay back in her chair, a long 


mor running over her body under the 
oft insistence of her father’s voice. 
He held 
As Celia looked 
mutely, he opened it and extended 
hand In the 
rregular bit of jade, a pendant on a thin 
** Like the 


it!” 


“i Chis is for your share 
out a small white box. 


up, 
palm lay a small, 
under curve of a 

He fastened it 


old chain. 
wave, frozen, isn’t 
around her throat 


filled tears. “It 


t 


Celia’s eyes with 
beautiful 


He 


some 


“Tt becomes you is came back to 

‘Il have the 

manual to show you, and all the proof to 
We'll do them to-morrow.” 

They sat in silence, Celia with a finger 

touching the bit of jade. 

“T think I shall 


his chair cuts for 


o over 


She stirred. 


vO up-stairs.” She 


\d in front of her father, meeting his 
idden sharp peering with a smile. “To 
be quite fresh to-morrow. Good night.”’ 
“It’s good to have you again,” he 
sent after her, with a friendly wave of 
his nand “Sleep well.” 
After she had undressed she stood for 
time in the dark window, her kimono 
aught together in one hand doubled 
ver her heart, the curtain blowing 


hythmically against her cheek. The 


ft, misty sky with its few stars hung 
ear the earth. Slowly past her swung 


he hours of the weeks just over. Hours 
out of doors, in sunshine, with spring 
through which 
had run home, laughing. In them 


all, this man, sunshine on his fair, heavy 


inds: once a shower, 


he \ 


hair, his white teeth flashing at her, his 
Her hand clutched 


Hours making her blowsy! 


rong, sure hands 
at the folds. 
Making her forget—ah, everything she 
had built toward, all her life. Deliber- 
ately she rehearsed the mocking imita- 
ion her father had given. Her mother 
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would like such a man—robust, sturdy, 
She trampled down the 
soil her father had probed. Surely what- 


commonplace. 


ever had stirred there was dead. 

But hours later, when Mrs. Duryea 
came, Celia lay still awake, her eyes held 
by the dark space of window with its 
shadow of motion. She did not move as 
her mother came up the stairs, her tired 
step loud in the silent house. 

The next afternoon Celia straightened 
her shoulders from long bending over the 
the sound 
should not wake her father, asleep on the 
couch, piled together the proof sheets. 
She read again the title-page, “* Modern 
Methods of Instruction in Drawing: A 
Manual for Teachers,” and slipped that 
into place on top of the pile. At a shift- 
ing of the light across the papers she 
looked up. Her mother had parte d the 


curtains. Celia shook her head quickly, 


desk, and gently, so that 


with a gesture toward the couch Mrs. 
Durvea held the curtain back, impera- 
tively, and Celia followed her, reluc- 
tantly, into the hall. 

“What is it?” she asked, coolly. 
“Don't wake him. He’s very tired.” 


“Come out here, then.” Mrs. Duryea 
went out to the dining-room, stripping 
off her huge white garden-gloves, drop- 
ping them with her trowel on a chair 
before she spoke. 

“Celia, Ralph wants to see you. He’s 
in the garden.” 

*T told him I should be busy all day.” 
Celia wheeled, to escape to the library, 
but Mrs. Duryea caught her arm. 

“He asked me to tell you that he must 
leave town to-morrow. You can’t be 
absurd and rude, after all—” 

**Is it so rude, not to wish to see him?” 

Mrs. 

“Tt hasn’t taken your father long, has 
it!’ Dull red mottled her cheeks. 

Celia flung up her head, her mouth 
hard, but before she spoke her mother, 
with a small laugh, had darted between 
her and the door. 


Duryea withdrew her hand. 


“There, I didn’t mean to say a thing. 
But Ralph is waiting out there, below 


the grape-arbor. It will do no harm for 
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vou to be civil. It you don’t”—her 
breath was quick—“T'll just walk him 
right into the library!” 


Celia stared at her mother, curious 
amazement shooting through her anger. 
She crossed the room slowly, to the 


outer door. 

A graveled path led down a terrace to 
the garden behind the house, fenced off 
by a long trellis hung with tangled grape- 
vines, still 


under 


bare. Ralph rose from the 


bench an old apple-tree in the 
corner, and watched her slow coming. 
‘*[ saw your mother out here, planting 
seeds.” He gravely 
“You had said you would be busy, but 
I ventured to run in. 


was apologetic. 
I had a telegram 
some difficulty about a contract. Won't 
you sit down?” 

Celia seated herself, erect and still. 

“You see, I couldn’t go without see- 
ing you—” He 
twirling his hat between his 


“You know that, don’t you!” 


dropped beside her, 
knees. 
“Tt wasn’t necessary.” Celia’s eye- 
lids were heavy. 

“Ves, He flung the hat aside. 
“But don’t look so far off. 
put 


it was!” 
Has some one 
a spell on you overnight, to turn 
you back to stone?” He swung around 
on the bench, bracing himself with one 
hand “You can’t 
scare me Not after yesterday 
and the day before 


near her shoulder. 


now! 


About them lay the faint odor of 
warmed earth. Celia felt the sun on her 
hands, along her arms—or was it only 


the 
a little in the quiet garden? 


hung 
She lifted 
Ralph's face between her and 
sky, the line of lean cheek and 
chin tautly defined. 

Celia, Celia!’ Was it her name, that 
tender, Celia flinched 
away from the hand so near her shoulder. 
The steady, clear eyes waited, while that 
silver **¢ elia” dropped, dropped, down to 
a hidden door, behind which, cold, bound, 
Yesterday, at the 
sound, she had pushed open that door! 

“Cela!” Ralph bent close to her. 
“You know what I want! You! 


warm, bantering tone which 


her eyes. 


the clear 


silver word? 


she could nol move. 


I want 
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you to go with me when [ go, to-mor- 


row! Now I’ve found you, | can’t let you 
go for a day! You might escape. Per- 
haps I’m too fast—but, Celia, I love 
you. There isn’t time enough for half 
the things we can do together. Dear 

His hand closed over hers. ‘* You’ll 


come, Celia? That’s what you meant, 
last night, there at the steps!” 

Her hand, under his fingers, was a 
traitor to her! Her heart had slipped into 
it, a mad, riotous thing. In her ears 
hummed a thin wire, her father’s voice, 
“Ogling you!” 

“It will take a lifetime to tell you how 
lovely you are, Celia—and, oh, the fun 
we'll have! I’ve told your mother, and 
she wished me luck!” 

Celia’s hand tore away from his. 

“You've discussed—this—with her!’ 

“Just now, when I had to see you.” 
His forehead wrinkled a little. Pushing 
back his coat, he caught his thumb in 
his belt. 

The bright clashing within Celia 
stopped, with an abrupt, terrible silence. 
She saw her father, his pointed brows 
derisive. “Just the qualities that would 
What had so 


She rose. 


attract your mother 
narrowly betrayed her! 
“Tm sorry you have misunderstood 
my enjoyment of tennis 
Her voice was brittle. 


or driving.’ 
“Perhaps your 
discussions with my mother misled you.” 

Ralph was on his feet. His clear, 
steady gaze had changed, like a mirror 
splintered by a blow. 

“Did I misunderstand you yesterday ? 
What has happened to you since?” 

“Nothing has happened, Mr. Mon- 
roe. But I must go in now—” 

“T won't let you go!” He confronted 
her squarely. “That would be crazy! 
What has happened? 
go back. 


tated 


Celia, you can’t 
Is it’’—he hesi- 
father 


l lov e you ! 


“something your said? 


He didn’t take to me 

“Did my mother tell you to say that?” 
No longer was Celia the rigidity of two 
forces clashed and held by their violence. 
They had slipped from that immobile 
grapple into tearing destruction, and out 
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o re pain ste 


struck at him ‘My 
r ti Oh, let me go!” 
Ralph's hands lifted to make a barrier. 
‘I don't 
who 


| ke to vou! 


wonder at his hating any 


want said, 


might you,” he 
“But th 

me. eould it?” 

L ck 
nse pallor 
idfully—tr 


the 


at couldn’t make-you 
n't hate you * Celia’s face had 
‘It’s only J lapse so 
ym what he thinks I am 
fineness—he wants In me She 
1 to push past Ralph 

But his arms went out, had her, held 
( She shut her eyes ag unst his face, 


, demanding. 


Celia, you're all beauty—I love you. 
Do you hear? And you love me : 
Then his lips were on her Something 


ed through her, a swift fire, a strong, 


et shouting. But she struggled away 
iran past him, blindly , down the path 
the house 

At the door of 
ted, her arms out to the door-jamb to 
dv herself 
the table with his swift, syncopated 


k, his like 


, came her father 


the dining-room she 


(cross the room, round- 


face gargoyle’s in it 
| tront ot her he stopped, his shoul- 
crooked. his face keeping its sneer, 
felt her 
en and slug 


C i whole being crawl, like a 
gish tide. Finally he spoke 
While I sle« p you slink out to 
lander in the kitchen garden—like a 

ib! May I ask you to choose some 
lecent privacy if you must kiss young 


He thrust his face close to hers, 


~ oo 


mens: 


the sneer twitching like a mask of cam- 
ld * Thought 
me! What done for 
And you scramble into the first 

ns open to you : 
fo Ceha her 
her ears, 


you could hoodwink 


what haven't I 


blood seemed to « lot in 
in her eyes, so that she would 
hear his that 
Faintly she heard an- 


not 


words, could not see 


cambric mask 


other voice, her mother’s. 
“Are my garden things here, my 
gloves?” She bustled in. “Oh 


ves, 

Here they are.”’” She drew them on. 
Mr. Duryea spun around, one hand, 

the fingers curled, flung toward her. 


CX a 
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“You 

“Philip, you have already said more 
than be 
walked toward him, swinging her trowel. 
“You'd better count 


about five hundred!” 


you This is your scheme!” 


enough to SOrry for.” She 


ten—or, better, 


Her father crouched a little Before 
he spoke again Celia fled, through the 
hall, up the stairs, his words snarling and 


yelping at her heels. 

She pushed her door shut. From the 
room below, rising like a vapor, came the 
ominous cade nce of emotion, formless, 
Then silence. A humming 
blackness floated toward her, out of the 
the Steadily fight 


she acToss to 


wordless. 


corners of 


ing it off, 


room. 
walked 
She sat down and prese ntly the 
humming darkness flowed back into the 
corners. 


] 
the 
| 
couch 


Something had crashed. 
tired to stoop for the 
had gone. Queer 
Cold, too. 

Her 


ugly, 


She was too 
pieces, to see what 
she felt so numb. 
had said 
horrible! 
face showed a brief flare 


its had 


for once 


father those things 


unjust, Perhaps—her 
of horror over 
eray 


numbness she deserved 


But that 


Something had smashed 


things? 
failed to work. 
through the delicate mechanism of self 
With a twist of her body she 


face downward | 


those wire 


repre Pant h. 


lay ie couch, her 


on 
hands pressed over her ears as if to shut 
out the words she had heard 

Dusk filled the room. 

\ rap at the door shuddered through 
her body. She did not when the 


door opened, nor when her mother’s 


move 
light step stopped beside the couch. 

“T thought you might like some tea,” 
she said, casually. 
“Come, Celia.” 

‘Please go away.” 

The cup clinked on the table. Mrs. 
Duryea put one arm under Celia’s body 
and pulled her firmly up against her 
shoulde r. 


Celia did not move. 


“Celia, I want to talk to you. 
know you don’t want me to 
must drink this first 


The cup was at her lips 


On, I 
And you 
You're frozen.” 

Easier to 
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drink than to struggle—the liquid was a 
hot auger boring into her frigidity. 

“Now come into my room. LPve made 
a fire there. I won't make you stay 
She pulled Celia to her feet. “‘ You know 
I wouldn’t bother you unless I had to 
Her voice trembled. 

Celia allowed herself to be led to the 
door of her mother’s room. There the 
light and gay color rose like a wall, and 
she turned in flight. But her mother 
closed the door quickly and pushed a 
chair near the small fireplace. 

“You sit there.” She snapped off the 
lights except for the little pink-shaded 
desk-lamp behind her, and dragged a 
wicker rocker to the other side of the 
hearth. Before she sat down she poked a 
few sticks under the blazing log. 

Celia watched the fire. Complete 
emptiness possessed her. 

“You see,”’ began her mother, abrupt- 
ly, as though continuing a conversation, 
“T have a sort of feeling that I ought to 
do penance—though I know that’s non- 
sense. But it looks as if you had been 
tied up as an offering in my stead. So 
now I’m willing, eager, to say anything 
or do anything that will cut you loose. 
If he hasn’t done it himself.” 

Celia’s hands shut together in her lap. 

“T have tried before, when I wanted 
to send you to college somewhere away 
from here. That scared him. He saw 
you getting free. Well, you didn’t go.” 

Out of Celia’s lethargy rose a thin 
ghost, a phantom of her life-habit, the 
justification of her father. 

“He wasn’t well. He needed an as- 
sistant.” 

“Yes. And that way he kept you from 
going off to college. And he kept even 
your work for himself. I had hoped 
there at least you might get away. The 
job of drawing-teacher in the schools 
isn’t, one would say, heavy enough to 
take two person's time.” 

Her tone was so tranquil, so undis- 
turbed, that Celia listened; the things 
said became a piling up of tiny weights, 
scarcely felt at first. 

“What I want to do, though, is to go 
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back—much farther. You see, ai the 
beginning he had me, just as he has you 
now. I was teaching here, in a primary 
room, when he came. I was quite youn; 
inexperienced, and his polish, his cold 
ness, his whole way was fascinating. But 
he couldn’t let me alone. He didn’t lov 
me. I found that out soon enough afte: 
we were married. He hasn’t ever loved 
anybody but himself. No, not even you, 
Celia. He thinks he has made you, that’s 
all. That’s why he was so mad this 
afternoon. He tried to make me over 
I was—well, older than you—when he 
started.” Mrs. Duryea smiled. “A 
good deal like one of these rubber balls 
children have, soft, all right. But he'd 
think he’d made a dent, and when 
he took his thumb away, out I'd bob 
Then he was irritated. Frightfully. He 
didn’t like my friends. Nor my way of 
doing things. Finally I thought that one 
day he’d simply cut me into shreds, boil 
me down, whatever you do to finish off 
a rubber ball! So I bounced out of his 
hand. Nothing else to do. I couldn't 
leave him—he had to have some one 
looking out for him, and then there was 
you. The trouble was, I was so busy 
bouncing back into work, away from 
him—that it was quite a while before I 
saw he had his hands on you. And 
then—” Celia felt her eyes touch her, 
wistfully, for an instant. “I didn’t know 
how he had done it, but you didn’t like 
me. I wonder whether you remem- 
ber when you were quite a little girl, you 
decided—I suppose most children hav 
such ideas—that you had some mystery 
about your birth. A foundling, or noble 
birth, or something. But you wanted to 
be his child. So you asked him—if I 
could be your real mother. Do you re- 
member?” 

Celia did remember. 

“He told you your real mother had 
died. You almost believe it to this day!” 
The ghost 
came again, driving her into words. 
“He meant it figuratively. He thought 
I understood. He always treated me as 
his equal. He meant you had changed.” 


“But he wasn’t lying!” 














nar? 











THE 


He knew exactly how you took it. 


iH Id me of it, with triumph! Think 
t. Ceha! And | You wouldn't 
sten to me. I was outsid your charmed 
le How old were you before you 
how he meant it? Old enough to 
believe him figuratively So nothing 


ged And he made fun of me be- 
iuse I kept a shop! What is there 


culous about running a book-store? 
\ od one. too It made me free ot 
1 ‘ , 


nd s< he iad to ery it down But 
( - she vulped ‘has he ever told 


money from that shop 


(‘ella stared at he The pressure of 


umulating weigh s had pain for her 


‘LT shouldn't tell you, perhaps but 
f your life 'm trying to 
e vou I have thought what IL could 
especially lately Kor a long time 

[ is just hurt because you turned 
nst me I didn’t see his scheme I 
ippose I hadn’t patience enough. Not 
t he had a scheme at first. But there 
u were, soft, pliable stuff. He could 


ke you what I wouldn’t be, slave, 


mirer, wonderer at him. Oh, he must 
seen it clearly to do 1t so well!’ 
You have always been jealous of 
Celia struck out in a gesture 
ompted bv that ghost of defense. 
*Oh—jealous! He’s made you think 
If I could make you see He 
ted to be a super-person. His lame- 
is lack of sueccess—he meant to 
nt, vou know He had to have 
ielter, a place where he was that super- 
He couldn’t have a shadow of a 
in it What has he done to all the 
riends you might have had?” 


They couldn't stand comparison 


th him He’s not touched them!’ 
* What happened to Laura Welles? 
Niece, jolly girl You didn’t know | 


heard your father, the night he met her 
\ little twist of a 
knife, straight into the friendship that 
| 1d started! And that boy, last winte r! 
And now—Ralph!" 

Mary Duryea sighed. 


here for the third time! 


Between her 


FLAW 155 


eyebrows a triangle of tiny drops of 
But he r face, exce pt 
for that triangle of suffering. kept its 


moisture glistened 


whimsical tolerance of mouth and eyes. 

‘I told Ralph to hurry up,” she said, 
suddenly ie hoped he'd sweep you off 
He did, too, 
almost! You were a different person! 
What could vour father s 


before Philip came bac k 


ay about him? 
He's the finest, truest boy I ever knew. 
And Philip knows it! 


why he forgot himself and raged at you. 


He was afraid He hasn't done that fer 


That is exactly 


reminis 
cently “He used to talk to me that 


a long time ‘ She paused, 


. : : 
Way occasionally i 
it by now 

“Oh. don’t! don’t!” 


self around in her chair, hiding 


Celia flung her 
her fac 

against her arm Che numbness, the 
lethargy, was stripped away; she came 
back, as from an anesthetic, into a white 
glare of anguish. Through her, tangled 
in the knot of devotion, had always run 
a thread of justice, too firm to break 
He, her 
father, had himself attested to them 


Her mother’s hand touched her shoul 


now. These things were true 


der, a friendly, human pat. 

“There, Celia. That’s all I just 
wanted to sav those things before you 
sent Ralph away 

Celia lifted her face; 
drained out of it, leavu 


blank. 


*'There’s nothing left of me,” she said, 


color and life 


iv it piteous, 


slowly “Tve tried just to be—what 
I thought he would like 
thought it was beautiful and fine and 


because | 
perfect and it’s gone.” Her hands 
dropped into her lap, palms upward. 
Mary Duryea picked up the cold 
hands and held them, warmly 
**Nonsense, Celia!” Her eyes had a 
“You see, 


taken what was good in. him and 


flare of loveliness you've 


there’s much of it. He's given you his 
best.” She flushed. “‘I guess—I have 
It’s only that I 
won't have him giving you more of his 


been jealous of that 


worst.” 
She bent to stir the fire; the sudden 


' 
' 
| 
; 
| 
’ 
| 
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leap of flame sprayed her hair into soft 


lisht, touched with gold whimsical 
planes on forehead, cheek, and out- 


stretched, steady hand. 
Celia saw the lights shivered into pris- 
matic edges through her own incredulous 


tears. 
“And now’’—Mrs. Duryea pushed 
back her rocker—‘now Im going to 


draw a warm bath for you—and you're 


going straight to sleep. ‘To-morrow’s 
time enough. I don’t know whether you 
care enough for Ralph to take him or 
not. Marrying lasts quite a while.” She 
“But you will know.” 

Celia lay back in her chair, a curious 
and mind. Her 
mother had drawn the knife out of her 
wound and showed it 


smiled. 
listlessness on body 


to her, clean, no 
slightest rust of bitterness, strange war- 
rant of healing. She gave herself up to 
warmth and light and the little bustle of 
her mother’s coming and going. 

Her mother 
spread them on the chair beside her. 


She closed the 


“Here are your things.” 


“Everything’s ready.” 
door softly behind her. 
Celia undressed slowly. 
of the fire flowed about her. 


The warmth 


Presently, in her own room, unstar- 
tled, she saw her mother move out of the 
shadows near the window. 

“Jump into bed and [ll open your 
windows.” 

She stood beside the bed, indistinct, 
just the lines of her bent head and shoul- 
der showing, ineffably tender, valiant. 
night, Celia.” Her hand 
reached out, touched Celia’s arm. “‘Go 


**Good 


right to sleep.” 
After a had gone. 
Through the window came the spring 


moment = she 
ind, earthy, sweet. 

All night Celia moved through tran- 
quil pools of sleep, coming sometimes 
almost into troubled consciousness, and 
then dropping again into tranquillity. 

When she woke the room was full of 
sunshine. Then, as though her waking 
let down the bars behind which the night 
had herded them, they rushed upon her 
anged and thoughts, 


clawed, cruel 
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images. But 
a quick picture of her 
undaunted, standing in the 
shadow by her bed. She pushed herself 


Whatever happened 


She cowered. 
eyelids flashed 


mother, 


under her 


erect. he could 
at least face things. 


not to be afraid 


If she pretended 
they might slink off. 

She dressed, lingering a little with each 
motion. The ordinary demands of a day 
had lost their important meanings. The 
house was still. They had gone, her 
father and her mother. The day was 
secret. At its hidden, 
something which was hers, if she could 
work through to it, without fear. 

She stopped at the door of her moth- 
er’s room. 


strange, core, 


The sunlight, in plashes on 
its chintzes and white woodwork, quiv- 
ered over her like a poignant, ironic 
tune, not 
thing 


to be endured. Then some- 
a small bedroom slipper with its 
pink bow, perhaps 


her throat. 


loosened the ache in 
She had been scornful! She 
had thought she wanted her life to be 
beautiful, fine; and all the that 
bright, simple room, and _ the 
woman living in it, had stirred derision 
in her, or pity! 


time 
clear, 


Through warm, humble tears she 
looked down the stairs, toward the 
drawn curtains of the study. Behind 


them she almost heard her father drag 
his twisted foot, in shadows 

If she had hate him, she 
still be bound to him! That 
thought came drifting up from the dark 
curtains and passed. 


come to 
would 


She was SOrTy for 
Tears were on her cheeks now. 


Her 


him! 
“Tle’s given you his best, always!” 
mother had said that! 

Through her tears she saw the front 
door pushed open and warm light rush 
into the house. Ralph stood below her, 
peering about the hall. 

“Celia!” he called, softly. 
saw her. 


Then he 


For a moment she hung there above 
him. 


“Shall I come after you?” he cried. 


“No,” she said, and her voice dropped 
clear, wondering. 


Ralph.” 


“No. I'm coming— 
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THE HEIR 
BY C. A rl 


NCE upon a time there was a man 


( said: “Go I will 


huild the largest and most beautiful and 


It 


ll have a thousand rooms and a thou- 


who to, now: 


iost comfortable hotel in the city. 
nd bathrooms. The rooms will be cool 
summer and warm in winter, and the 


titers will be known far and wide for 


99 
elr courtesy. 


So he consulted an architect. And 
e architect gathered his staff to- 
her, and for months they worked, 

difficult problems of design, 
ruggling to harmonize the claims of 
nfort and beauty, and transferring 


exquisite precision their ideals to 


Engineers came with their gangs of 
iborers—men from all parts of the 
earth, from Italy and Russia, from Ire- 

' land and Seandinavia and Africa. They 
and blasted through the sweating 
| immer and raised and riveted great 
rders of steel through the cold of win- 


i. Workers in marble and dressers of 


fine stone and masons joined in the task. 
Brains served muscle and muscles served 
brain until at last the tall shell of the 
building was complete. 

Came the eraftsmen in wood and 


orked skilfully in oak and walnut and 
ahogany and cedar; and with the men 
ho knew the ways of stone, to carve the 


ipitals of pillars and to lay floors of 


iarble and tiled floors and floors of 
tessellated stones in beautiful archaic 
patterns. 

The interior of the vast building was 


with workers—with glaziers and 
plumbers and mechanics and electricians 
id painters, who through their various 


ls brought the wisdom of generations 











to the creating of this 
in the city. 


the finest hotel 


Came the decorators and upholsterers, 
with multitudinous furniture, with fine 
stuffs and hangings upon which thou- 
sands of human hands had been work- 
ing for months, with rare tapestries 
and with rugs looted from Eastern pal 
aces, 

The four quarters of the globe were 
ransacked and the energies of uncounted 
thousands of men were laid under com 
mand, for was not this to be the finest 
hotel, the last word of civilization, in the 
city? 

At last it was finished, and the man 
at whose desire it had taken shape sur- 
veyed it and saw that it was good, and 
set a day for the grand opening. 

Upon the great day I went to the hotel 
and, passing through the crowd of people 
in the great hall, made my way down a 
broad corridor toward the dining-room. 
Two men, who had just left the dining- 
room, were coming toward me The one 
nearer me was a short, stout man, gross 
and puffy in appearance. 
ing shiny black shoes, white 
rather loud check suit, and 


He was wear- 
socks, a 
a white tie. 
A soft hat was pushed back on his head. 
He was picking his teeth as he walked. 
He seemed quite at home in the midst of 
the material splendor which surrounded 
him, as though he had come into his own. 
He sank into a deep arm-chair near 
by, and indicated another, with a little 
He sat up 
in the chair, hitched up his trousers, and 
pushed his hat a little farther back. He 
produced two cigars and offered one to 
his companion, who refused it. 
“Whazza Not 
Well, that 


prime.” 


gesture, to his companion 


matter? 
after 


feelin’ vood? 


| feel 


dinner 


He bit on his cigar and spat the end 








out on the floor. He lighted it and 
puffed sensuously for a few moments. 
Then he turned to his companion, and 
said 

“Well, as I was tellin’ you, I said to 
the guy, ‘Y’ oughter be dam’ glad you 
could get five dollars a pair for them,’ I 
said.” 

Ile paused, and spat in the direction of 
a large brass urn. 

He missed. 

Yet the stones of the tessellated pave- 
ment did not ery out. 


DE SENECTUTE 
BY DONALD CORLEY 


Sie were huddled over the little 

fire in the pseudo empire drawing- 
room It was snowing in Venice, and 
the two little old men who were warm- 
ing their hands were a trifle melancholy. 
The adventures of the morning had been 
spoiled for them. 

‘It’s too bad, Abner,’ one of them 
was saving. “We might have gotten 
over there and found the little alley that 
we couldn't even measure with the yard- 
stick. That one yesterday was thirty- 
seven inches, wasn’t it?) The little one 
between the church and the bake-shop?” 

“Thirty-seven and a quarter,” his 
brother corrected, dolorously, but. tri- 
umphantly. 

Then they began to tell me who they 
were; that they had a hardware-store up- 
state in New York, and that they had 
gotten tired of sitting around in front of 
it while their nephews did the work, and 
they guessed they were too old to be 
much use, anyway. The only fun they 
ever had, it seemed, was going up the 
river with the flat-boat and bringing 
down a lot of stones that they picked up 
in the fields to build a wall around the 
pasture. 

“We didn’t need the wall,” one of 
them explained, “but it gave us some- 
thing to do. And so I said to brother 
one day: ‘John, let’s go to Europe. It 
might liven us up a bit.” And so here we 


are 
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“Ves,” echoed John, “here we are in 
Kurope, and we've been in Florence, and 
we've been in Rome, and if it hadn’! 
been snowing this morning we'd have 
gone out measuring. You know Abner 
and me gets lots of fun measuring these 
little streets in Venice. First we began 
to notice how harrow they were, and we 
got real interested one day when we 
found one we couldn't walk in, ‘cept 
Indian file, and Brother Abner remem 
bered he'd put a yard-stick in his trunk 
Got it out of the store, you know, 
thinking we might need it—though 
Nephew Adoniram laughed at us for 
wanting to take a yard-stick to Europe 
and I remembered I had a steel tape 
line It’sa good one, too: we got three 
fifty for them in the store, and they don’t 
stretch none, either—steel ones. Since 
then we’ve found Venice real interesting. 
And every morning after breakfast 
we've been going measuring. Then we 
stop to feed the pigeons at Saint Mark’s 
Church and come home to dinner. Do 
you know they’s six streets that’s forty- 
two inches wide, and two thirty-nine, 
and seventeen that’s between forty -two 
and sixty (though the wider ones don’t 
interest us much), and one that’s thirty- 
seven?” 

“Thirty-seven and a quarter,” his 
brother corrected again. 

“And we hope to find one that’s thirty 
inches wide, but Abner thinks he saw 
one somewhere that might be twenty- 
nine, and when we find it I guess we'll 
be moving on. But it’s snowing to-day, 
and I don’t know. Abner’s rheumatism 
is beginning to hurt him some, and I 
don’t know. We measured one of those 
gondolas, too, and then we got interested 
to see if they was all the same length, 
all lving there together in the water 
but the gondola-men didn’t seem to like 
us to. 


“Do you like going about in a gon- 


dola?” I inquired. 

Well, we talked about doing it, at 
first,’ he answered, “but we guessed 
that hauling stones on the flat-boat was 
about right for us. 


7° 
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Phe other brother suddenly looked up 
his note-book in which I suspected 
ribed the 


ts. the thirty nine-inch street, and 


forty - two- inch 


e ins 
thirty - seven -and -a- quart r-inch 
and the twenty nine-inch street 

were still to be found 

s hand at 


ead He laid a bony finger on my knee 


and waved 


a picture hanging over my 


persuasively. 
‘Say,’ he inquired, feverishly, “are 

i a judge of art?” 

Modestly I disclaimed it. 

You know,” 


d me didn’t know nothing about pict- 


he continued, “‘ brother 


es back home, ’cepting bank calendars 
| harvester advertisements, but when 

Vas in Florence some people told us 

o and look at pictures and you 
there’s a lot of pictures in Flor- 
think there’d be so 
We like cows, but 


weren't many to speak of 


you wouldn't 
iny in one town! 


and 


then, going around, we got so we liked 
the pictures of a feller named Nabbe. 
And every day when we was looking at 


pictures we could 


1a a Nabbe, and sometimes brother *d 


looked to see if we 


say to me ‘fore we'd looked at the 
name, ‘John, I bet that’s a Nabbe!’ And 
wed go up and look at it, and, sure 
enough, it would be. We got to feeling 


right proud 

The sun had come out, and it filled the 
Abner, with 
glint in his pale-blue eyes, went to the 
Then he called to his 


dingy little drawing-room. 


window briskly. 
brother 
When I last saw the two of them they 


were hurrying along with mufflers 
around their throats, and black ear- 
muffs over their ears, with overcoats and 


goloshes—Abner with vard- 
stick grasped firmly in his right hand, 
like a sword, John 


measure, the ring and a 


a yellow 
with a steel tape- 
few inches of 
tape drawn out for immediate action. 

\ few 
passage in a steamship-office in Rome, | 
found them again 


weeks later, while engaging 


They greeted me with warmth, with 
ision, with affection. 
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“We're going home,” said Abner 
“We think we might enjoy sitting 
around the hardware-store again and 


telling everybody about the 
Venice that “ll eat all the 
youll give them, and about the queer 


pigeons In 
yreen peas 


things we used to have for dinner in 
Europe, and about the railroad conduct- 
ors and the queer money they have here.” 
“Will you tell them about Nabbe?” I 
asked. 
“We Nabbe,”’ they both 


exclaimed, and Abner, who usually tried 


bought a 


to be spokesman, went on: 

“Brother and me talked it over, won- 
dering whether we'd stay a month longer 
with the money we had, or whether we'd 
buy something, and we remembered 
we'd seen a Nabbe for sale in a picture- 
And so we went back 


to Florence, and, sure enough, there it 


store in Florence. 
and a man with a 
feather in his hand. And so we’re taking 
it home, to hang in the parlor. Ado- 
niram would think we’d wasted a lot of 
money, but we ain’t just going to tell 


was—two cows, 


him how much!” 

My friends lingered to chat with me. 
They were going on an earlier steamer, 
and I felt that I should never see them 
again. 

“Did you ever find the thirty-inch 
street?’ I asked, as I shook their trem- 
bling old hands. 

Their faces clouded. “‘ Thirty-one and 
three-quarters was the best we could do, 
but we think there must have been one,” 
Abner. “But 


we're going to haul a lot of stones from 


said when we get home, 
up the river and build a wall along the 
side of the ice-house, twenty-seven inches 
away from it, to remind us of Venice.” 


\ MODERN INSTANCE 


BY FRANCIS HACKETT 


[' was a carpeted office, with innu- 
merable duSty signed photographs on 
the walls, uncounted ash-trays, and a 
general suggestion that hysteria rather 
than melancholia would be the penalty 
of its ways. 
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“You haven't stopped to figure all the 
money we got to put into it, my boy,” 
the Producer was saying to the Play- 
wright, “but I think we may be able to 

Hold on We ought to eall in 
\ slab pitted with disks was at 
fat Mr. O’Grady’s hand. He leaned over 


and pressed a disk repeatedly. 


fix you. 


Sol.” 


\ lean man in shirt-sleeves appeared 
at a side door, where he stood regarding 
Jim O'Grady with disfavor. “Watcha 
want?” 

“Meet Mr. Quiverlance, Sol.” 

The lean man came around and gave a 
look 
tending a hairy hand and a hoarse greet- 
ing. 

“About this play, Sol. Just telling 
Mr. Quiverlance here we think we may 
be able What do you say? 
You've read it, ’ain’t you?” 

“Sure [ read it. Tell you frankly, Mr. 
Quiverlance, I don’t see it. It’s got a 
pretty idea, but it ‘ll take a lot 
more money than I can see in it now. 


cavernous at the playwright, ex- 


to fix it. 


good 


You ‘ain’t stopped to consider the in- 
thing like this means. It 
eats up money alive. What do you think 


vestment a 
we are running, a charitable institution? 
That cast of yours is a regular Lambs 
Club. 


view, 


Honest, I don’t get your point of 
It’s so But | 
wouldn’t be discouraged if I was you. 
You have lots more talent than lets of 
pet ple. 


unnecessary. 


But this is an impossibility, if 
you don’t mind my being frank.” 

The Playwright examined Sol with 
Mr. O'Grady saved him 
the trouble of speaking. 

“Lay off, Sol. Easy with the whip. 
It’s all right, Mr. Quiverlance, but you 
don’t realize how these costume plays 
We'll come back to 
that, but first we got to show you where 
it falls down. 


puzzled eyes. 


run into money. 


How about it?” 

Sol pushed out his under lip rather 
disgustedly. Then he took a chair with 
his back to the Broadway light. Mr. 
O'Grady spoke persuadingly : 

“Of course you can't hope to get 


away with this thing as itis. It’s utterly 


im-pawsible.”’ 
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is \bsopolutely, * avreed Sol. 
“The heroine passes out in the second 
act. Ain’t that right? How about that, 


Sol? Pretty funny, eh? Drowns herself 
in the second act! It’s certainly some- 


thing different, but it can’t be pulled 
ol. 

“Not pawsibly,”” agreed Sol. 

“And the hero—his line of talk to her 
Why does he turn her 
down, anyway? What has she done? | 
don't get it, really I don’t. You'll lose 
all the sympathy if he raises Cain like 


is awful raw. 


that. That part’s got to be toned down 
alot. Why wouldn’t something like this 
be better—? Wait, now. I guess we 
weren't right. After all, Sol, the ingénue 
can’t fall for one of the other courtiers. 
But why couldn’t he fix it so the climax 
comes along toward the middle of the 


last act—after the spat with the father? 
That's the dope. When she gets wise 
that he’s killed, she passes out—see? 


Hang it onto that. She ditches herself; 
and then have her brought in just befor: 
the curtain.” 

Sol Katz champed at the exuberant 
Mr. O'Grady. 
would you take a chance on investing In 
a play with the kind of characterization 
this has? Would any audience you ever 


“That's one item, but 


saw be likely to get that hero? What's 
he driving at? I may be stupid—half the 
lines don’t make sense, to me. Above 


all, Mr. Quiverlance, you've got to be 
clear. Why, I can get twenty plays to- 
morrow I'd love to produce, but they're 
not clear. You make this fellow out to 
be sort of a nut—always talking to him- 
self. He doesn’t get anywhere, that is 
the trouble. He’s a failure. Who’s in- 
terested in 


a failure? Tl tell you 
very quickly—nobody. ‘The Fortune 
Hunter,’ ‘It Pays to Advertise’—that’s 


what people want to go and see—clever, 
bright stuff with a fellow who wins in the 
end. You get me? This thing here 
blaa! When it’s all said and done—blaa! 
What you want is a curtain in the last 
act—a knockout. I took on this thing 
as promising, Jim, but, frankly, we 
hadn't ought to touch it.” 























whatcha talking about? This 
If Mr. Quiverlance will work 


with us right we can make a star play 


Sol, 


has class. 


I’m not ex- 
The ‘play 

They're 
The 
o that can be 


\ ery 


out of it. There’s one bit 
myself, 
stuff. 


the movies. 


keen about 


a play ’—awful 
copying it from 
play ’s too long, anyway, 


canned But I'm for most of it. 


Sol arose with some impatience and 
ed to the window. 

‘I can’t see it. Um highbrow, too, 
it what’s the object of it? People can’t 

he left They 

tired, 


hey re worried, they’re sore. They want 


in doubt in the theater. 


be entertained They're 
to forget it. You know you do yourself, 
Maybe a man’s had a bad vear in busi 
ness, or took a flier, or lost his mother. 
One he ‘Let’s forget 
troubles and go and have a nice time in 
the theater,” and he comes to a 
like this. What does he get: He 


fellow on the stage in trouble like him- 


night Says, our 
show 
gets a 
lf, just as tired and worried and sore 
she is. And what does the fellow say 
to help him? He acts just simply rotten. 
He insults his girl. He sticks her father 
He 
everything, and in the end he gets into a 
That’s 
a fine scene for Broadway, a graveyard! 
[t's not common the theater 
business. You million dollars’ 


rent, and then you give ’em a graveyard 


the gizzard. makes a mess of 


scrap in a graveyard and dies. 


sense In 


pay a 


scene, skulls and gravediggers and a lot 
of undertaker talk. People won't stand 
for it. They get all the funerals they 
want as itis. Frankly, Mr. Quiverlance, 
I don’t seem to see it.” 

The dramatist had not opened his 
lips. He had looked from O’ Grady to 
Katz and from Katz to O’Grady. 

“How about it, Mr. Quiverlance?” 
asked O'Grady. “‘What’s your dope on 
all this?”” And he looked at his watch 
to see if he He 


got to 


could make his train. 


had seven minutes. ‘Too bad 


beat it. Oh, by the way, that title, 
‘Hamlet’! Seriously, old man, you got 
to do better than that. How about 


5 —96 
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‘The Father Who Came Back’? 


think it over.” 


Well, 


And Mr. O’Grady bolted for his 
train. 
BALLADE OF THE MODERN BARD 


BY RICHARD LI 


NHE day has gone of lovely thir vs 
According to the modern bard: 


Of dreariness and dross he 


GALLIENNI 


sings, 
And hymns the homely and the hard, 
The sweat-shop and the engine-yard 

Of these he 


And plenteous slang doth interlard 


makes his doleful tune, 


[ still prefer to sing the moon. 


Dry are the Heliconian springs, 
And sere is Enna flower-bestarred; 


Speak not of Pegasus his wings, 


For all such ancientry is barred 
Yea! feathered shalt thou be and tarred 
For such old in thy 


By Héloise and Abélard! 


I still prefe r to sing the moon. 


HOoOnSeCIS¢ rune 


Nor dare to speak of queens and kings. 
the card; 
On the fair Past the poet flings 

The flint, the pebble, 


The gospels of the Savoyard 


Democracy is now 


and the shard; 


Have wrought this sansculottish boon 
O for some frankincense and nard! 


I still pref r to sing the moon. 


ENVOI 
Ah! Prince—or, 


Let’s to our lotus and 


rather, I mean “pard” 
lagoon, 
And call for our Pretorian guard 
I still prefer to sing the moon 
THE CLASSICS 
CAL” 


AND THE 
ARGUMENT 


“PRACTI 


BY |! M. COLBY 


F I were a classical scholar, I should 
not rest my case on what is called the 
argument from practical life. It may be 
gratifying if one can cite a dozen bank 
presidents who are in favor of teaching 
the elements of Latin and Greek, but it 
is a short-lived joy. 
long will surely cite two dozen bank 
I have 


Ss ye one before 


presidents who are against it. 
just finished reading the fifteenth article 
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published within the last two years In 
which the writer rounds up in defense of 
the classics a considerable number of the 
politically, commercially, and scien- 
tifically successful persons of the mo- 
ment. There are one President, two ex- 
Presidents, two Secretaries of State, and 
a handsome showing of administrators, 
bankers, heads of trust and insurance 
companies, engineers, mathematicians, 
electricians, economists, botanists, zo- 
ologists, psychologists, physicists, and 
chemists. This may have been a more 
bountiful and seductive list than any 
anti-classical man had produced at that 
moment, but it is not a more bountiful 
one than he could produce, if you gave 
him time. It contains fifty professors of 
science, both pure and applied. ‘The man 
who could not within a week produce 
fifty five on the other side would not be 
worth his salt as an anti-classical de- 
bater. Then the unfortunate writer of 
the first article would have to find five 
more, and thus the debate would resolve 
itself into a mad competitive scramble 
for botanists, engineers, business men, 
and the like, to which, so far as I can see, 
there would be no logical conclusion till 
they had all been caught and tabulated. 
And after this was all done, we should be 
just where we were when we started. 
For the suecess of these successful per- 
sons is not a successful test. 

If the majority of them knew, what 
they never could know—that is to say 
that they presided, banked, adminis- 
tered, engineered, insured, botanized, 
and psychologized no better for their 
study of the classics, the question of the 
classics would still be as open as before. 
As human beings they were probably 
engaged during a considerable portion of 
their lives in doing other things than 
climbing into presidencies or directing 
banks or building bridges or organizing 
other human beings. If not, they were 
forlorn creatures whom it is not desirable 
to reproduce. As human beings their 
leisure was probably a matter of some 
practical concern to them. Statistics of 
success cannot decide a question that 


pertains to their personal leisure. | 
doubt if statistics of success can decide 
any question at all, when the standard of 
success is the vague, unstable, arbitrary 
thing implied in these discussions. No 
body wants his own life regulated by the 
way a chance majority of these success 
ful persons happen to feel about theirs. 
Still less would he want his children to 
be brought up only to resemble them. 
Every plain person realizes that there is 
a vast domain of thought, feeling, and 
activity, including religion, music, poet 
ry, painting, sport, dancing, among 
many other things that subsists quite 
independently of the good or bad opinion 
of any motley group of persons picked 
out by educators as successful at this 
day. 

When they tell you that some railway 
manager thinks that Latin has helped 
him in his labors and that he still reads 
Horace for pleasure, they are telling you 
nothing either for or against the study 
of Latin. Even an educator would not 
be any more eager to have his daughter 
learn to dance, if he knew that the chief 
justice of the Supreme Court had danced 
regularly all through his career for its 
beneficial effects upon his profession, and 
was still dancing at almost every idle 
moment of the day just for the pleasure 
of it. He does not want the doings of 
the chief justice to mold his daughter’s 
life in all particulars. He probably 
would just as lief she did not resemble 
in many ways that undoubtedly respect- 
able person. 

And the question of the classics is in 
this outside domain, whatever their 
casual relation may be to a random 
group of professional, business, and sci- 
entific activities. It may be that the 
best poetry in the English language is 
detested by the one thousand ablest 
executives in this country at this mo- 
ment. Indeed, it probably is. But that 
has no relevance to a question of its 
value. Even in the wildest educational 
articles of the month, you do not find 


this fact advanced as a conclusive argu- 
ment from practical life for the promo- 
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tion of the detestation of poetry. No- 


hodv takes the child aside and Says, 
‘Hate poetry and up you go to the very 
mp of the drygoods business.” 


But pt rh ips educators do not really 


hh am importance to this nonsense. 
| ire, no doubt, more sensible than 
‘ en There is no use in taking the 


iew of educators that their per- 


1¢ resemble their usual educa- 


il arti les Lhe \ probably ado not 


‘ e any more than 1 do in a neat 
irchy of succes with the better man 

a peg above the worse one, o1 
I you skim the cream of contempo- 
lebritie ou will have a collection 

! prac il lives than if you had 


~ next lave ror the laver below 


Practical lives, as led in Germany 
the last fortv vears or so, must 
ly to seem to them now somewhat 


iry. And they can hardly retain a 
me confidence in standards of 


s ot their own neration, which, 


h equipped with the very latest 


dern efficiency tests and appliance S, 

l rtheless reverted overnight almost 
te of cannibalism. They probably 

{ admit t instead of compe lling 


ext generation to resemble the sort 
of persons that society has often per- 
mitted to become uppermost in this, it 

be only humane to give it a fair 
resembling them. When 


vou read the language of educational 


chance ot nof 


disputes tradition begins to seem a 
reasonable thing. Educational debaters 
argue with an air of mathematical cer- 
tainty, as if working out an equation, and 
then produce a solution containing such 
hopelessly unknown quantities as the 
value of the opinion of fifty-seven more 
or less accidentally important persons as 
to the sort of lives all the rest of the 
world should live. 

And I should take tradition rather 
than the word of Mr. H. G. Wells in his 
latest two novels on the subject of edu- 
cation. I believe the classical tradition 
had more to do with the making of Mr. 
H. G. Wells than any treatise on biology 
that he ever read. Mr. Wells has more 


in common with Plato than he has with 
Herbert Spencer and it is because he 
writes more in the style of the Phsedo 
than he cle CS in the style ol Phe Prine 
ples of Sociology that we read him If 
Mr. Wells 
fool, as he prob bly does, that has not} 
ing to do witl 


considers Plato a dull eld 


He has absorbed since 
his nativity a literature that has been 
steeped for many centuries in the writ- 
ings of the se old fos ics he despises In i 
sense they own him, so far as there 1s 
anything in him that is worth perma 
nently possessing Mr. Wells is essen 
tially a very ancient person, but, being 
strangely incapable of self-analysis, |: 
does not know how he came by a larg: 
part of his incentives and suggestions. 
That is why he has latterly so often 
moved in circles rediscovering old 
thoughts that antedate the Christian 
era, and thinking they were new. If an 
archeologist examined Mr. Wells, he 
would find him full of the ruins of ai 
cient Rome, and he is much the brisker 
writer for containing them. Nobody 
would be reading Mr. H. G. Wells to 
day if he were a mere product of con- 
temporary science. If he could have 
applied his theory of education to his 
own bringing~ip he would have com- 
mitted literary suicide. 

A more obvious instance is that of one 
of Mr. Wells’s immediate literary an 
cestors. Samuel Butler in The Way of 
All Flesh is almost as ferocious toward 
Latin and Greek as he is toward fathers 
and mothers. He suggests no substitute 
for Latin or Greek any more than he 
suggests a substitute for the family, but 
he implies that all three should be 
abandoned instantly on the chance that 
substitutes may turn up. Now I know 
that the radicalism of Samuel Butler in 
respect to these and other matters is 
what mainly interests the modern com- 
mentator. But it has nothing to do with 
his permanent interest. Dozens of more 
radical writers can be found everywhere 
who are exceedingly dull. The value of 
The Way of All Flesh is in its texture 


the weaving together of a thousand small 
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things—and not in a few large, central 
thoughts. Essentially it is in the best 
tradition of the English novel. Also it is 
hopelessly entangled with the classics. 
He has to make his hero take honors in 
them at the university in order to get the 
attack 


fighter who knocks 


muscle to them. He is a prize- 
his boxing-masters 
down to show how little he has learned 
from them. 
AN OLD 


ACQUAINTANCE REVIVED 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


AM locking for the Lion’s Mouth,” 

I said to the person standing in the 
doorway of a shop, whose sign showed 
the proprietor to be one P. Rocrustes— 
or so I read it. Having pronounced the 
name aloud, before noticing its probable 
owner, my observation was distinctly 
He whom I should 


“interlocutor” as- 


apologetic in tone. 
properly call my 
sumed a disturbingly ironical expression: 

“And why may you be looking for the 
Lion’s Mouth? Are you not afraid?” 

I answered, readily: “On the contrary. 
Why should I be afraid when I have 
pounds of good red meat to feed to the 
Lion?” 

He whom I must call P» Rocrustes was 
interested, or affected interest, in this 
piece of information. “What sort of 
meat?” 

I answered, airily, “Oh, Sensational 
The 
War of the Highbrows and the Literary 
Proletariat 


Disclosures—Personalia with Pep 


“Sounds good—sounds good,” inter- 
rupted the person in the doorway. “I 
happen to know that the Lion is roaring 
But if you 


will step into my place for a moment, I 


for something of this sort. 


think I can show you something that 
will be of advantage to know when you 


present your offerings.” 
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I did not like the looks of the speaker, 
but with a curious sense of compulsion 
followed him into his shop. Empty of 
wares of any kind, of furniture, even, 
when my eye had excepted what ap- 
peared to be a sort of oblong framework 
high 


drapery. To this my unpromising chance 


rather and covered with a dark 
acquaintance led me with the air of one 
who would indulge in no preamble. And 
this is what he said: 

“What is the use of beating about the 
bush? You are, of course, an author. 
You are heading for the Lion’s Mouth 
with a wealth of meaty ideas. You have 
‘pep '—sometimes more pep than solid 
substance. But vou spoil your effects 
You should 

Condensa- 
tion, my little man, is what you need. 
But I have here 
a reducing method which will remedy 
all that.” 

I watched him, under a horrid fascina- 


by being too expansive. 


come sooner to the point. 


You are miles too long! 


tion, as he jerked the drapery from the 
framework, revealing what in some re- 
spects suggested an operating-table; in 
others, a sort of couch, 

“Come,” he said. “I do my work 
with neatness and despatch. On you 
go, my little man, and when you come 
off 

He made a motion to grab me, but 
with an alertness and a speed which we 
possess only in dreams I fled. And as I 
fled a quick enlightenment came over 
my perturbed mind. What I had seen 
I now know to have been nothing more 
than Procrustes’ Bed. I had 
stupidly misread the letters of the sign 
over that doorway. I had but stumbled 
upon an old acquaintance of my boy- 
hood (introduced by 
priere 


or less 


Lem- 
the famous old brigand that 
terrorized travelers in Attica. I have 
not been in that street since. 


Monsieur 
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W. D. HOWELL 


fF has been reported that an expedi- instruction through them begins at a 
tion which some months ago left our very tender age; children of five or ten 
shores for the Arctic regions carried a years may be daily seen studying our 
ery full moving-picture equipment for conditions from them, and _ probably 
he instruction of the Eskimos in the forming themselves upon the morals em- 
acts of our civilization. The mild bodiedinthe actions. It is possible that if 

ges of the North were expected to be | the Eskimos trusted to them they might 
o much interested in the exhibition that imagine us a frontier people armed with 
hey would form the wish for some sort revolvers, or holding up our hands at the 
f business connection with us, and trade — bidding of those who carry them. The 
f various sorts would spring up between — students of our life would see us flinging 
‘two races to their mutual advantage. ourselves into the saddle, and disappear- 
For the immediate promotion of the ing in the clouds of desert-dust from our 
commercial object of the expedition, the — flight or pursuit; or in the riot of ball- 
steamer which carried it was provided rooms, which are also barrooms, wildly 
with goods for barter. and with lumber embraced, with our hats and spurs on, 
for building houses which the Esqimos — by bare-necked ladies of advanced vam- 
might so far prefer to their native’ pire species, and fox-trotting among 
igloos as to forsake these ice huts for tables that reel about us and spill their 
something like the bungalows which we cards and glasses under our feet. This 
yuild so readily. Bungalows are not would be the general character of our life 
pecified, but they are such a favorite asrevealed in the Western drama; and in 
with us in our suburbs and countrysides — its Eastern episodes the Eskimos would 
that we have made bold to suppose they _ be invited to see us reveling amidst the 
would be the first. type suggested to the splendor of our palaces on the Riverside 


Eskimos. Drive while the skilled burglar ascends 
The visitors, it is frankly stated, ex- or descends by the rain-pipe outside and 





pect to trade their goods for the local leans over to peer at our revelry through 
“gold, copper, and other minerals,” but the casements, and marks his intended 
whether they will make any charge for loot on our persons. Or, if it is desirable 
admission to the moving pictures is a that the Eskimos should be warned of 
point left to the imagination. We hope certain defects of our civilization (for we 
not; we think this would not be good ought to be perfectly candid with them) 
business; the Eskimos might be repelled the scene may change in a flash to some 
from the knowledge of our life unless it act of drunken violence in the slums, or 
was freely offered them. They will be to the interior of a Wall Street office 
shown how we have our being by means’ where a group of nefarious financiers are 
of moving pictures, and possibly these concocting a scheme for the wreck of a 
pictures will be not only the reproduc- railroad or the betrayal of some innocent 
tion of fact, but also scenes borrowed client whom they have induced to dabble 
from the drama of the movie theaters. in rotten stocks. 

Many of ourselves are largely acquainted We have been imagining that a given 
with our own life through these. Our Eskimo has been accompanied through- 
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out by some intelligent boy belonging to 
the expedition who will have a boy’s 
delight in explaining the scenes as he 
has mastered their meaning from ac- 
quaintance with movies familiar to boys 
The Eskimo will be all the 
better for this boy’s inability to explain 
the more recondite motives of the char- 
acters, and perhaps he will be all the 
better if he does not comprehend every 
fact of real life pres ‘nted to him directly 
from our complex civilization; we 
derstand that it 


the Eskimo’s 


of his age. 


ull- 
solely a wish for 
that the 
managers of the expedition. Not only 
do the explorers hope to barter their 
cargo for his 


is not 


trade prompts 


*oold, copper, and other 


minerals,” but they also wish to en- 
lighten and improve him. They carry 
him lumber to build houses which he 


may substitute for his ice hut and learn 
to live in them something like the life we 
live in our comfortable farmsteads and 
village ““homes,” our summer cottages 
and suburban bungalows. The improved 
habitations which the expedition will 
supply him the means of building in ex- 
change for his precious ores would be 
nothing without the desire of the uplift 
which their possession will implant in 
him. 

This imagine, is to 
follow from his study of the 


desire, as we 
* moving 
pictures of how the white man lives,” 
and a wood-built house with its modern 
improvements and complex comforts im- 
It is not only a knowledge of the 
physical interior which he is to profit by, 
but also the moral, the spiritual interior 


plies. 


of our homes, and it is this which the 
expedition will find it difficult, but we 
hope not impossible, to reveal. Natu- 
rally, the more signal events only will 
have been trammeled in the screen, and 
matrimony will be chief among them. 
The ceremony of American marriage, as 
it is celebrated in the church or in the 
home, will be seen, but hardly the sim- 
pler rite before a justice of the peace. 
The church marriage may be shown to 
the exclusion of the home marriage, 
even, and the Eskimo will see the sacred 
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interior with the ushers giving the in- 
vited guests their arms and showing 
them to their seats in the order of their 
arrival or their prearranged priority. In 
a flick of the screen the savage spectator 
will see the bridal pair advancing with 
their bridesmaids and 
with whatever more modern companion- 


vroomsmen (or 


ship to the altar, where not less than two 
clergymen will join in the ceremony of 
making them husband and wife. Then, 
with another flick they will be shown 
leading down the aisle to the church door 
to the music of the wedding-march in 
“Lohengrin” as rendered by the gramo- 
phone. 

Another incident which frequently en- 
sues “in the course of human events” 
among us, may be shown to the Eskimo 
observer, and he may next see the judge 
pronouncing a divorce in 
and putting asunder the same 
couple whom the ministers of God had 
joined together in the church. 

The Eskimo would no doubt have an 
insuperable difficulty in realizing these 
facts, without explanation, but the man- 
agement will be sure to have the moving 
pictures accompanied by a lecture in the 
Eskimo language. Even with this, and 
the help of that well-informed boy, some 
phases of our life may be rather unintel- 
ligible. What would the Eskimo make 
of our society functions, our dinners, 
our dances, and our costumes for them, 
the rigid formality of the men’s dress and 
the return to nature in the women’s? 
The native climate would forbid the 
slightest décolleté to an Eskimo lady, 
not to mention other extremes to which 
some American 


decree of 
court 


ladies abandon them- 
selves. But perhaps the directors of the 
expedition intend their moving pictures 
to show only how the simpler life is led 
among us, this would be hard 
enough for the average Eskimo to appre- 
hend, though the accompanying lecture 
might help considerably. 


even 


The terrible catastrophes attending 
the operation of our lives might be fit) 
ignored, but could the Eskimo regard 
without dismay the spectacle of Fifth 
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Avenue jammed from curb to curb with 
utomobiles and the foot-passengers 
nding their way through them? Would 
he sight of an aeroplane sweeping our 
ky, or a dirigible starting for Europe, 
nspire him to enter into commercial 
lations with us? We very seriously 
juestion it. If the Arctic populations 
iave been able to resist the appeai of the 
xploring expeditions of the past in the 
ail- and steam-vessels which have vis- 
ed them, it does not seem probable that 
he wonder of our later inventions will 
mpt them to embrace the traffic of 
plorers approaching them with the lure 
the moving pictures. 

[here is, of course, no intention on 
he part of the explorers to abuse the 
ivage ignorance or the childlike sim- 
licity of the Eskimos, and we do not 
now just how far they wish to carry 
ieir scheme of teaching him how we live. 

Commonly the primitive man, whether 
in the arctic or the tropic seas, has too 
often hitherto been approached by ad- 

‘nturers of European race with articles 

which appeal to his fancy rather than 
his intelligence, his business instincts, or 
the elements of moral and mental uplift 
i: his nature. Bright-colored clothes and 
loths, beads of all cheap sorts, sizes, 
nd colors, looking-glasses large and 
mall, assorted pocket-knives, guns and 
pistols, fish-lines and fish-hooks, all kinds 
of bottles full or empty, needles and 
thread, and every variety of simple ma- 
chines and utensils, with such ruder 
musical instruments as horns, whistles, 
and bells, and the countless toys and 
tools of civilization which the savage can 
or cannot use. It is to be feared that 
such adventurers mostly wished to take 
advantage of the natives whom they 
visited among their icebergs or coral 
reefs, and it is of record that some facts 
of the white man’s life taught them by 
‘xample were not altogether edifying. 
We should hope, however, that the in- 
‘uence of the moving pictures employed 
yy an enterprise frankly commercial in 
ts intention will be truly instructive. 
lo this end the pictures should represent 


l 


the evil as well as the good of our life. 
Not only the daily risks and chances of 
our way of living should be shown in the 
sort we have suggested, but the crimes 
which deform it, and the penalties which 
visit’ these. The thief is so common 
among us that he could be readily caught 
by the film in some offense and his trial 
in court could follow with his consign- 
ment to one of our innumerable prisons; 
or the murderer captured by the camera 
in the act of shooting or stabbing his vie- 
tim and then seen expiating his crime 
in the electric chair. All this is very 
dreadful in the supposition, but the 
facts are so common that they are hardly 
beyond the scope of the vigilant film. 

No student of our civilization can fail 
to have been impressed by the rapid 
succession of homicidal atrocities which 
have usurped in the journalistic record 
the news of the war lately, filling all the 
first pages with its headlined-horrors. 
Among the reflections suggested by this 
fact, we have been pursued by the fan- 
tastic question whether the impression 
of our daily history may not somehow 
suffer a change into something sensible 
to the eye and so be imparted in the 
film. This will be questioned, or will 
perhaps be totally denied, but in a day 
when we are believed to be in communi- 
cation with those who, having died, are 
living again, it will scarcely do utterly to 
reject a phase of the miraculous because 
it is transcendently marvelous. Why 
should not the appeal to our conscious- 
ness pass by a species of unprecedented 
metabasis from one mental avenue to 
another, and become something visible? 
By this means the worst of our life could 
be shown to the Eskimos as well as the 
best and we should have no uncandor to 
reproach ourselves with. If they 
should decide not to enter into commer- 
cial relations with us it would be after 
seeing the whole and not merely a part 
concerning us. 

Journalism has taken a vast step tow- 
ard some such metabasis, or translation 
of the narrative into the graphic history of 
the day. The good and the beautiful, the 
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evil and the ugly, 
as told. 
societ y 


are alike shown as well 
No phase of any vital event 

murder and 
The 
principal spectators are portrayed to the 
limits of the 


fathers and mothers of the dramatis per- 


marriage or di orce, 


conviction or acquittal is ignored. 


interest or curiosity; 


son@® are summoned to illustrate the in- 
cident, their children and their babes in 
arms are invoked to satisfy the utmost 
reach of the appetite for the personal- 
ized fact The press is a screen for which 
our daily life poses; the morning paper 
i the effect on 
nerves and tastes as the film. 


is a movie of same our 

Of course this collective existence of 
ours is not our inmost life, and it ought 
to be explained to the Eskimo, if the 
re porterized spirit of our press is trans- 
lated to him in visible terms, that apart 
from it we all cherish, or try to cherish, 
heed to the 
we hear within us. It has always been 
there, that voice, there in the heart of 
man everywhere; the Eskimo himself 
must hear it and long in his dark soul to 
heed it, 
will be 


a reverent voice which 


and he 
mistake if he 
the surface tenor of our life as 


just as we do in ours; 
making a great 
accepts 
the sole likeness of our veritable life. It 
will not so much matter whether he ac 
cepts or rejects the business: opportuni- 
ties given him by his visitors; but if he 
goes home to his humble igloo from the 
typical wooden structure where he has 
seen how the white man lives, and agrees 
with the young wife on his arm not to 
take on the civilization portrayed in the 
moving pictures, he will do well to think 
a second time in whatever hour of the 
Arctic night the 


represents morning 


when wiser counsels are supposed to 
prevail with all. He will have been 
mainly puzzled by the knowledge of- 


fered him; but that will not justify him 
As he lights his 
blubber lamp, and his wife rises to put 
the seal-steak on to stew for their break 
fast 
the children still dreaming in their sleep 


ing-bags), 


in a total rejection. 


very quietly, so as not to waken 


he will do well to exchange 
with her the thoughts they have turned 
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over in their minds during eight or ten 
hours of their six-months’ night which 
has perhaps just begun. 

it can’t 
all be as bad as it is painted. Of cours: 
there 


“Come,” he may well say, “ 


are certain terrible disadvantage S 
in their system. For instance, there i 
that danger of fire in their wood-built 
houses which is simply impossible in oui 
ialews.” 

“Yes,” she will assent. 


“We should 


have to provide fire-engines from the 


beginning, and now in our igloos we 
never need them. An igloo couldn't pos- 
sibly take fire. To be sure, a bungalow 


would be more convenient in some re- 
and if we should have one first?” 
“Of course! But could we afford it? 


A bungalow, the smallest, would cost us 


spects; 


whole year’s eatch of seals, working 
winter and and all the chil- 
dren helping us chew the skins in tan- 
ning them. 


summer, 


The white people are very 
particular to have their sealskins flexible, 
and the children wouldn’t have a single 
holiday the year ‘round. 
would be too dear. 


Yes, a bunga- 
We couldn't 
afford one, let alone the danger of fire.’ 

“IT know. But I thought some of the 
articles for trade were rather cheap. 


low 


> 


For instance, those blue and red beads 
We haven't a 
sign of a looking-glass in the place, now.” 
“T can always tell you how well you 
are looking.” 
“Nonsense! And I shouldn’t want 
you to throw away any chance of good 


and those little mirrors. 


business. There are those bits of gold 
and lumps of copper which have been 
knocking about the igloo for I don’t 
know how long, and the children don’t 
care for them; they would be far better 
satisfied with a string of beads, or one of 
those little bells to wear ‘round their 
necks. We mustn't be rash, you know. 
You have such a good business head, and 


I’m not afraid those Americans would 
beat you at a bargain.” 

“Well, well. We will think it over.” 

* But not think too long?” 

“Oh no, not too long. 
any good chance slip.” 


I sha’n’t let 
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PEACE 


BY 


—— the Tomeat to the Wombat, 
h By Marshe 5s ol 
. for deadly 


purple 


| 
th 
pre 
"Neath the 
Where the B 
Just hefore 
Neal 
Phey 
First they 
And 
Then 
They shampooed their silky tails. 
Then 
Ba 
Clad themselves 1 
Plaited weed 
Each one studied 


In 


i¢c Rangoon 
combat 


Moon.” 


“Come pare 


> 
PUTINIES€ 


Blossoms clusters d, 
I day, 
mustard 


the 


anvan 
+} 


Lie ak ) 


bre 


the waving fields of 


made ready for fray 
curled their long mustaches 
they manicured their nails, 


with brilliantine and ashes 


they shaved with safety razors, 

thed, and brushed their teeth with care, 
n stripéd blazers, 

in their hair. 
his reflection 
at his feet, 


Sea 


1 1 
the streamlet 
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Vie ved with pleasure his perfection 


In the water's glassy sheet 


Then these two complace nt creatures 
Raised their self-adoring eyes, } 
And observed each other’s features 
With a look of pleased surprise 


Said the lomeat 2 I’m astounded 
\t the sight that meets rh eve, 
Yes, [ really am dumfounded; 


You look quit as well as [!’ 


Quoth the Wombat. “Oh. my Brother. 
Perfect creatures are V« Wo, 
Therefore to deface each other 


Were a foolish thing to do.” 


Spake the Tomeat: “To destroy one 
Such as vou is out oft place 
"Tis more pleasant to enjov one 


With so fair a form and face!” 


“Tet us then.” pursued the Wombat, 
“Put aside our thoughts of strife, 

And abandon deadly combat 

I 


For an amicable li 


So they breakfasted together 
By the Marshes of Rangoon, 
On banana-skins and heather, 


"Neath the purple Burmese Moor 


























EDITOR’S 


The Danger 
Ww! LIAMS and Wilkins were partners, 
and it was the custom of their wives, 
re great friends, to call occasionally 
ishands at their office. One day 


after their departure, showed signs 


‘What's the trouble?” asked Wilkins, ob- 


ng his partner 
Just see how it rains!” exclaimed Will 
| te vel anxious about mv wte 
S ne out without an umbrella, and your 
Ls cl { 
Oh, that’s all right. They'll take shelter 
Precise said Williams That’s why 
I 
Of No U I é 
YDWARD, aged five, evinced a determina 
4 
4 tion not to go to school at all. Finally 
favorite aunt was called in to use her per 
» | ard e said, ou want to 
vol witl 1g brother l the 
N i said Ed ird | nave le 
) » to school I can’t read, I 
1 J l ts So what us 


DRAWER 771 


A Just Complaint 

\ COAL-HEAVER’S “ feelings were hurt’ 
- by the unthoughtful actions of his chil 
dren. 

“Mary,” expostulated this man to his 
wife, “don’t I always tell you I won't have 
the children bringing in coal from the shed 
in my best hat?” 

“Oh, why should you care?” demanded 
the wife. “You've sp’iled the shape of that 
hat already, and what can a little extra coal 
dust do to harm it?” 

“You don’t see the point,” protested the 
husband, with dignity. “I only wears that 
hat in the evenings; and if, while I am out, | 
takes it off my head, it leaves a big black 
band ‘round my forehead. What's the conse 
quence?) Why, I gets accused of washin’ my 
face with my hat on, and it ain’t nice, Mary; 


it ain't nice! 


Couldn’t Tell 
WELL-KNOWN business man was 
. asked to join a literary club in the West 
ern town where he lives, an invitation which 
| 


anything but a desirable member. 


e declined on the ground that he would be 


**T have never been strong on literature,” 
he said. a | couldn't for the life of me te iH vou 


who wrote Grav’'s * Elegv.’ 
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Cue Boy: “J guess I'll take my shoes off an’ hide ’em so that when I'm a millionaire 


‘ ‘ . pag 
they can say ‘he entered this town a bare footed hoy an’ look at him now 
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Gir.: “It’s 7 


Livrrut 


Father 
N Congress the \ 
youthful but 


This gentleman’s self-confidence 


Man 
tell this story 


to the 


of a certain 
successful Re presentative. 
has always 
been most marked, a dominant characteristic 
even of his extreme 4 


W he n he 


decided to take a job during his school vaca 


outh. 


was about eight vears old he 


tion, and accordingly sought work in a gro 

After he 

his uncle, meeting the old grocer, asked: 
“Well, how are you getting on with Will 


iam at the store?” 


cery. had been there a wee k or so 


wis seem to pl ast him,” said the old grocer, 


with a smile. “I seem to please him.’ 


Far-sighted 

(THE had just come from watching the 

Falls at Niagara and were returning to 

their hotel when the bride 
marked: 

**Just think of it, Henry dear! 

from 


sighe d and re 


Fifty vears 
yesterday will be our golden anni 


versary ! 
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Untrue to Life 


hR! STLER, the dra 
matic critic, recent- 

ly took his wife with him 
to attend a first perfor 
mance, 
ing the theater, he asked 
Well, 


ou like the play aa 


Quite well,” said Mrs. 


\s they were le ay 


dear, how did 


Rustler, “but there wa 

om one impossible thing in 
od Bip it The second act takes 
Hs : place two years after the 


first, and yet the family 
have the 


Same servant 2 
ia His Real Fear 
Bia A CIRCUS man tells of 
| Aim a a lion-tamer, brave 
oy 1 as lion-tamers must ne 
= essarily be, but who had 
{ his little weakness—a 
mortal terrorof bronchitis 
One morning when he 
came out from a cage con 
taining two half-starved 
lions, which he had en 
, pody tered with perfect com 
posure, he shook his head 
cravely. 
“Some dav.” he remarked to a fellow 
worker, “Ill get my death in there 


**Nonsense!”” said the other. 

get the better of you = 
Phe lions? 

heavens! You don’t suppose I am afraid of 


They 


“The lions 


will never 


‘the tamer exclaimed. ‘* Good 


them! It is these confounded cages. 


are awful places for draughts!” 


The Wisdom of Williams 
\ | R. WILLIAMS, a commuter, had been 


asked by his wife to pur hase a blouse 
in New York. 


“These are very pretty,” 


lor het 
said the shop 
girl as she displayed a number on the counter. 
“What color do you prefer?” 

“It doesn’t make any difference,” was the 
unexpected reply. 
exclaimed 
the salesgirl. ‘“* Why, don’t you think your 


wife would like a certain color?” 


* Doesn't make any difference!” 


**No, it makes no difference what color I 


get, or what size. I shall have to come back 


to-morrow to have it changed.” 











EDITOR'S 


Reminiscent 


was celebrating his 


\ TILLIAM eighth 
birthday in a family hotel. The guests 


ked to pet him, so this was made quite an 


occasion. Seated at table with older persons, 


his shrill little voice suddenly broke the still 


ness. 


‘I have beea wondering,” he said, in a 


solemn manner, “‘what was the first meal I 


ever ate. I think it must have been lunch 
eon. for I was born at twelve o'clock and we 
s lunch at 


i Va one 


A False Alarm 
(HERE is aroad in a Westert 


thir 


state whicl 
seems unable to form any ig like an 
ntimate re lationship between its trains and 
These 


that there is a mild celebra 


advertised schedule. trains are so 
verbially late 
very time one reaches its destination on 

time 
One 


++ 


the word was passed through 


No. 


gathe red at 


or 


3 would get in on time 
the 


Some generous citizen prov ided quantities of 


e town that 


and a big crowd station. 
red fire and set it off along the track. 
“What's the the 


asked when he jumped off the train 


trouble?”’ conductor 


“Train’s actually in on 


‘ xplained the 


Put out your fires 
vou idiots,” the con 
ductor snorted. “Don't 
ou know that we're 
just twenty-four hours 


late?” 


From Her Viewpoint 
\\ old ladv noted for buts 
. her exceptional gifts it 
as a gossip was conversing 
the 
col- 
_ a 


with a member ol 


f 


faculty of a neai-by 


lege, a man who 1S inter- 


ested in matters socio 





logical, when he chanced 
to observe, rather tritely: | 

‘After all, Mrs. Mug 
gins, one-half of the world, 
know 
half lives.” 


said Mrs. Mug- 


isn't it 


you know, doesn’t 
how the other 
“Yes.” 
‘and 
voking?”’ 





Zins, pro 


DRAWER 


A Danger 
CHARMING 


~ 


to Suffragists 


and particularly 


stylish 





suffragist was addressing some 


women 
in the poorer quarter of Chicago, 
the 
attention to her gown than to her speech 
When it was ended, she added: ** Has any 
one any shall be very 
much ple ased to answer them to the best of 
ability.” 
\ woman rose at the back of the hall. 
“Well?” smiled the speake P. 
“Would you please tell me,” 


and, it must 


be conte ssed, audien e act orded 


more 


questions to ask? J] 


my 


asked the 


woman, eagerly, ““where you get vour cor 


} 


Excessive Modest y 


eee ; 
‘| HERE is a Washington woman, a write! 


{ 
ol 


some prominence, whose modesty, de 


her good looks, is extreme. She 


spite once 
posed for a local artist, but it was some time 
before her consent to this could be obtained. 
When at last she was persuaded to do so, the 
artist reassured her, saying, “Don’t be 
afraid; Ill do you justice.” 

“My dear friend,” the lady replied, “it 


isn't justice I ask for at your hands—it’s 


merey, 


a 


** He bel ngs to the cousin of the sister-in-lau of that doctor 
who told ma ’bout castor oil. 


Let’s give him a kick, Willie” 
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Outrageou 
DEN 


A 


Middl 
West town had had con 


siderable difficulty in « 


ollecting 
which he had sent each 
month regularly for a 
a vear to an individual for whon 
he had made an especially fi 
set of artificial teeth. 


When he returned home after 


resorting to another method 
wife asked 
“Well, did a personal call di 
any good? Did he pa your 
‘Pay me!” repeated the den 


‘Not 


but he actuall 


tist, in a rage. only did 
he not 


had 


with my 


pay 
the herv¢ 
teeth!’ 


me, 


to nash at me 


Neutrality 
N (merican Who has 


time in Switzerla 


Harmonious 
. some 
ias returned with this stor 
soldiers of a Swiss re 
Basel went 
to a café for refreshments. On 
of them 
Later a 


some 
ment in garrison at 
alone at a tabl 
Ge 


sat 
civilian, a rman 
joined him, and the 
to talk 

“Would you fire on the Get 


they invaded Swit 


two began 


mans 


Where have you decided to go this winter? land?” asked the German. 
“TI can't make up my mind. Two of my maids like ‘Oh no, never, exclaimed 
Florida and / chauff ur pre fers California and the the soldier. 


othe r re fiise to leave town a 


A 


evening to be 


A Valuable 
CHICAGO clergyman tells of a young 


Secret 


couple who came to his house late one 
When the minister 
had performed the ceremony the groom took 


married. 


him aside and whispered: 

‘I am sorry, sir, | have no money to pay 
your fee, but if you will take me down into 
your cellar, I will show you how to fix your 
electric-light meter so that it won't register.” 

Misunderstood 
{OTHER was busy, so she bade little 
. Bobbie to the street 
**see how old Mrs. Jones is this morning.” 
short Bobbie 


returned with this announcement 


run across and 


time before 


It was only a 


“Mrs. Jones says it’s none of your business 


how old she Is sid 


“Waiter, something to dri 

with 

for this the civilla 
“And your comrades at the next table,” 

* Would they, too, refuse te 


shoot at the Germans if they tried to invad 


and a beef-steak potatoes 


brave man,” ordered 
continued. 


the country?” 
“Certainly,” was the reply. 
“Ts that the view generally held in the 
Swiss army?” 
‘I don’t know.” 
“But 


Germans?” 


1 


why would you not fire at the 


** Because we be long to the band.”’ 


True Spirit 
| & “So your son did not graduate, after 
all?” 


SHE: “No: ( harles has so much colleg 
spirit. There are so many graduating every 


year that it cripples college athletics.” 














EDITOR’S 


Obedient Oliver 


( )! si ER was struggling 


through the story 


fils reading esson 


It was not a sloop, said the captain ~ i 
i larger vessel. By the rig, I took her to 
e a—a—a ” Here he stopped, for the word 


s unfamiliar in this connection. 
Ba k, prompted the teacher. 
Still Oliver hesitated. 


Bark! repeated the teacher, quite 


" 

rpl 

Oliver's expression Was perple xed, How 
being an obedient lad he shouted: 


> \ ied 
Bow Wow. 


Local Appreciation 

N°? one,” says a Louisville man, “can 
a more effectually take the wind out of a 
ow’s sails than an old-time, leisurely Ken 
Klan 

‘After a fifteen years’ absence, during 
ich I had graduated at a university, got 
name in the papers a few times, and 
bought many articles of fine raiment, [ went 
to tl 


heen a ‘poor but ambitious youth.’ 


.e little town in Kentucky where I had 


Now it was my expectation that a recep 
tion committee would be on hand to greet 
me, but nothing of the 
sort happ¢ ned. OQOb- 
serving the grandeur 
of my clothes, however, 
and my gene rally prosper- 
ous air, my old ac- 
quaintances came around 

id shook hands quite cor- 
dially, all except old Henry 
Miles, who kept the gen- 
eral store. Old Henry 
sat at the back of the 
stove, handy to the saw- 

ist-box. He seemed not 
to notice me In the least. 

‘I was piqued—angry, 
infact. LIwalked upto the 
old « hap and stood right in 
front of him, so that he 
could not fail to see me in 
all my glory. 

“Slowly, casually, old 
Henry looked up from 
under the flap of his old 
white hat, and remarked: 

“Clarence, you been 
away somewhere, haven't 


you?” Bossy: 


DRAWER 775 


A Reducing Process 
| AGGED littl Tom Brown had been 
committed to Juvenile Hall, where he 
was immediately given a bath, clean clothes, 
had his hair washed and cut short. His old 
clothes were burned. As his adenoids inter 
fered seriously with his breathing, the Vv were 
removed. When he had recovered from the 
operation, the matron noticed that there was 
an unusually big and disfiguring wart at the 
end of his thumb. 
“Tom,” she said, ‘Tl see that this wart is 
removed to-day.” 
\ look of absolute disgust spread over 
Tom’s face. “Gosh!” he exclaimed. ‘* Don't 


you let a fellow keep anything here?” 


A Good Guess 

AS six-year-old Harold was walking with 
. his mother in the park, they suddenly 
turned around a dense growth of shrubbery, 
and there came upon a young man holding a 
young lady’s hand. Harold’s mother grabbed 
the child by the arm and hurried him along, 
saving: 

*T think we'd better get away.” 

“Yes,” said the child, “I guess we had. 
He’s telling her fortune.” 





‘Are you looking for th’ penny I lost here?” 
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THE 


DIs 
B 


earnest centi 


[HERE was an 
had a purpose firm 

That he would join a regiment 

army worm. 

His soul was patriotic and his courage was 
sublime— 

(In fact, that’s why I made him the hero 


of this rhyme). 


Well, this ambitious centipede set out, with 
heart aglow, 

To take his physical exam., and find out 
whe re to vo. 

He was young and strong and healthy, he 
had no ac he or ail - 

(You see, that’s why I made him the hero 
of this tale). 


Now as he journeyed onward he 
exultantly 


How vigorous and valiant his martial deeds 
would be; 


thought 








The examination over, he listened 


lessly 


breath 


\s to what the army doctor’s report on him 
might be; 

They his heart and lungs were fine, 
his thews and sinews strong 


said 


Which, of course, is why I made him the 


hero of this song). 


But just one thing the kibosh on his ambi 
tion put aad 

He had an 
flat foot! 

And sadly and disgustedly that centipede 
crawled home 

(And that is why I made him the hero of 
this pome). 


aggravated case of multiple 
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ment months ago, and they have been 
dealing with it, with only partial success 
in some cases and with none at all, as 
yet, in others, ever since. 


UR interest in the labor situation at 

the outset centered chiefly upon 
the possible difficulty of finding employ- 
ment for the large number of men re- 
leased from the army, the munition- 
plants, and other occupations peculiar to 
the war. The thought that any very 
serious unrest might develop, disclosing 
a pronounced leaning upon the part of 
the wage workers towards Socialistic and 
Bolshevist doctrines, occurred to no one. 
Such tendencies might manifest them- 
selves in western Europe, it was held, 
6 


OFF 





loyment of 
ishing busi- 
fe, and also 
t the work- 
irce of the 
could not 


ssibility of 
ms here ap- 
at the out- 
il of indus- 
oyment in 
ivity at the 
wages ever 
-men any- 
bor is well 
rewarded, 
———e— 
prosperity of the country, may be illus- 
trated in the case of the United States 
Steel Corporatio, an organization 
which, at this writing, the labor leaders 
are seeking te. nionize, under the threat 
of a strike by twenty-four organizations 
which hove members, non-steel workers, 
employed in different departments of 
the industry. But, to return to the ques- 
tion of compensation, the company paid 
an average salary or wage of $1,700 last 
year against $1,208 in 1917, $905 in 
1914, and $717 in 1902. 


HAT is true of the 88-per-cent. 
advance in the average wage dis- 
bursed by the Steel Corporation in 1918 
as against 1914 is true, practically, of 
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Customer: “I want a pound of butter, please. How soon can you send it?” 


Ex-DouGuBoy: “* 1 fte r your re quisition has been O. K’d. endorsed, approved, acce pted, 


countersig? ed and returned by the various de partme nts, you ought to hear something of 


it in about three weeks 





THE DISAPPOINTED CENTIPEDE 
BY CAROLYN WELLS 


"HERE was an earnest centipede who 


had a purpose firm 


That he would join a regiment and be an‘ 


army worm. 

His soul was patriotic and his courage was 
sublime— 

(In fact, that’s why I made him the hero 
of this rhyme). 


Well, this ambitious centipede set out, with 
heart aglow, 

To take his physical exam., and find out 
where to go. 

He was young and strong and healthy, he 
had no ac he or ail > 

(You see, that’s why I made him the hero 
of this tale). 


Now as he journeyed onward he thought 
exultantly 

How vigorous and valiant his martial deeds 
would be: 


He saw himself, in fancy, at some battle of 
the Marne 

(And that is why I made him the hero of 
this yarn). 


The examination over, he listened breath- 


lessly 
\s to what the army doctor’s report on him 
might be; 


They said his heart and lungs were fine, 


his thews and sinews strong 
Which, of course, is why I made him the 
hero of this song). 


But just one thing the kibosh on his ambi- 
tion put— 

He had an aggravated case of multiple 
flat foot! 

And sadly and disgustedly that centipede 


crawled home 
(And that is why I made him the hero of 
this pome). 
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Labor Problems 
and 
Living Costs 


By JOHN GRANT DATER 







nf SiO) 2H ERE has been no time 
5 oe ‘ . . . . 
hot —") “¢ since the signing of the 


armistice on November 
lith last that a broad 
sand comprehensive 
: MT view of the future has 
Qs? 2 not included the gen- 





(or. eS 
tion of labor as among the more 
important and delicate problems to be 
solved. This has been true not only of 
this country, but also of the leading for- 


eign nations and particularly of England, 


eral ques 


France, Italy, Germany, 

and Austria. The latter 

Labor countries were brought face 
Problems . . . 

Uppermost to face with a very dis- 


agreeable phase of the ques- 

tion, arising out of disorder, 
industrial depression, and unemploy- 
ment months ago, and they have been 
dealing with it, with only partial success 
in some cases and with none at all, as 
yet, in others, ever since. 


UR interest in the labor situation at 
_J the outset centered chiefly upon 
the possible difficulty of finding employ- 
ment for the large number of men re- 
leased from the army, the munition- 
plants, and other occupations peculiar to 
the war. The thought that any very 
serious unrest might develop, disclosing 
a pronounced leaning upon the part of 
the wage workers towards Socialistic and 
Bolshevist doctrines, occurred to no one. 
Such tendencies might manifest them- 
selves in western Europe, it was held, 
6 


~ 
~ 





because of the large unemployment of 
labor resulting from a languishing busi- 
ness, different conditions of life, and also 
in consequence of the fact that the work- 
ing-men were nearer the source of the 
Russian propaganda, but it could not 
occur here. 


ry time wore on the possibility of 
disquieting manifestations here ap- 
peared even less likely than at the out- 
set, because the speedy revival of indus- 
try resulted in a full employment in 
every field of activity at the 
highest level of wages ever 
paid to working-men any- 
a Where. That labor is well 
and adequately rewarded, 
and that it has shared in the 
prosperity of the country, may be illus- 
trated in the case of the United States 
Steel Corporation, an organization 
which, at this writing, the labor leaders 
are seeking te ,nionize, under the threat 
of a strike by twenty-four organizations 
which hove members, non-steel workers, 
employed in different departments of 
the indiaetry.. But, to return to the ques- 
tion of compensation, the company paid 
an average salary or wage of $1,700 last 
year against $1,208 in 1917, $905 in 
1914, and $717 in 1902. 


Workmen 
Liberally 
Compensate 


HAT is true of the 88-per-cent. 
advance in the average wage dis- 
bursed by the Steel Corporation in 1918 
as against 1914 is true, practically, of 
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every large industry in the land. But the 
wage workers of the country, as a class, 
have not been satisfied with steady em- 
ployment and high wages. The fever of 
discontent appears to have entered their 
blood, and as a result a veritable epi- 
demic of strikes and threatened strikes 
has swept the country. It is the same 
North, South, East, or West; scarcely a 
city in the land has escaped, and every 
variety of industry has been affected. A 
complete list of labor troubles is impos- 
sible, but the walkouts have involved 
railway shopmen, street-railway em- 
ployees actors, chorus men and women, 
painters, decorators, carpenters, plaster- 
ers, upholsterers, bricklayers, —shirt- 
makers, furriers, vaudeville artists, 
bakers, and countless other craftsmen. 


NDUSTRIES, which heretofore have 

never been identified with labor or- 
ganizations or with strikes are unioniz- 
ing, or threatening to unionize, for the 
purpose of obtaining shorter hours or 
more money or both. This 
movement embraces the po- 


a0 lice and fire departments of 
oveme : 1 
Epidemic upward of twenty-five 


cities, and letter-carriers are 

talking of doing the same. 
\ccompanying the phenomena of strikes 
there has developed a nation-wide pro- 
test against the high cost of living. The 
enormous advance In the price of every- 
thing that a man eats or drinks or uses 
is a direct and logical outcome of the 
war. The development of this charac- 
teristic feature was observed and noted 
shortly after the outbreak of the struggle, 
and the general tendency of advancing 
prices figured prominently in all finan- 
cial discussions three and four years ago. 
There is nothing novel about the phe- 
nomenon now, therefore, except in the 
manner of its recent presentation and the 
use that has been made of it to justify 
strikes predicated upon demands for 
higher wages. 


T was reserved for the chiefs of the 

four large Railway Brotherhoods to 
launch the campaign against high prices, 
which they did in a peculiarly adroit 
manner by announcing that unless the 
cost of living was reduced, railway men 
would be compelled to demand another 
wage increase. They have secured five 





or six advances in comparatively few 
years, and the latest request, which 
hinges on the ability of Congress to con 
trol the workings of an economic law 
and is about the same as guiding the 
tides of the ocean or directing the stars 
in their courses, involves, it is  esti- 
mated, between $800,000,000 and $1,- 
000,000,000 annually! The ultimatum 
of the Railway Brotherhoods converted 
high cost of living into a political ques- 
tion forthwith, and few can doubt that 
it has, or will, release a whole Pandora’s 
box of vexations upon the country in the 
shape of restrictive and punitive meas- 
ures which are far more likely to impair 
the efficiency of marketing and selling 
food than to relieve the burdens of the 
consumers. 


RESIDENT WLLSON’S address to 
Congress on the subject of high 
living costs was rather sharply criticized 
in financial circles, partly because he 
made no mention whatever of the part 
which inflation has played 
in advancing prices every- 
High where, and the universality 
Living . ’ 
Goste of the phenomena, and part- 
ly in consequence of his 
assertion that the abnormal 
range of values was sustained, if not 
created, by the delay in ratifying the 
Treaty of Peace with Germany. Then, 
too, some of the remedies he suggested. 
such as the extension of the operations 
of the Food Control Act, making it more 
drastic by amendments, a plan to license 
large corporations transacting an inter- 
state business, and the control of cold- 
storage plants by the Federal authori- 
ties, were protested as a needless inter- 
ference with private undertakings in 
times of peace, and violative thé law of 
supply and demand. 


HEARTY endorsement, upon the 

other hand, was accorded the 
President in his arraignment of food- 
hoarders and “profiteers,” and the best 
work that has been accomplished thus 
far, or is likely to be accomplished, in 
the campaign against high living costs 
has been along the line of prosecuting 
certain conscienceless dealers who were 
detected with large stores of material 
on hand. It is apparent, of course, 


(Continued thirty—seventh page following 





Familiarity Breeds Contempt— 


BUT LITTLE ILLS 


rO BI 


T was not so very long 
4 ago that a cold was con- 
KA\\ sidered merely an in- 
though 


cident, and, 


: sinconvenient, was 
hardly 


medical 


ser1ous enough to require 


attention unless it was a 


particularly hard one. When, however, 
pneumonia became more prevalent and 
virulent some years ago folks began to 
recognize a cold as the invariable pre- 
liminary to this dangerous complaint 
and recognized it for what it always had 
been—a Danger Signal and a warning 
to busy ourselves with a treatment to 
correct it. 


And 


dreaded 


of the 
the 
tremendous and fearful record of mor- 


the advent 


Influenza 


now with 


Spanish and 
tality, it is but seldom we hear the old 
familiar expression: “‘It doesn’t amount 
Just a little cold.” lo 


it is a Danger Signal 


to anything. 
everyone now 
demanding prompt attention. 

It is most interesting and marvelous 
as a matter of fact how faithful and in- 
fallible old Mother Nature is in throw- 
ing out Danger Signals to us of ap- 
proaching illness. She is just as infal- 
lible as a perfectly operated railroad. 
And if we are wise enough to obey her 
block-signals, we can almost invariably 
avoid entering the “‘danger zone.” 


DANGER 


ARE NOW KNOWN 


SIGNALS 


Just as does a railroad, too, Dame 
Nature requires a clear track, and, fail 
ing it, she displays the most infallible 
Danger Signal of them all. Physicians 
are unanimously agreed that the great 
majority of human ills are super-induced 
an accumulation of waste in the lower 
the 
invariably 


by 


intestine—that’s reasona 


laxative 
the h 


hrst 
ment prescribed by a physician, no mat- 


is almost treat- 
ter what your complaint may be. 

Under our present mode of living, 
there are few, if any, folks who are free 
from this accumulated waste—that’s the 
reason that more drugs are used for this 
particular purpose in this country than 
for all other ills combined. 

As usual, before any of these many 
ills develop, Faithful Nature throws out 
her Danger Signal, readily recognized 
in slight headaches, biliousness, consti- 
pation, or that feeling of inertia or lack 
of ambition which always accompanies 
this accumulated waste—for this waste 
is the most insidious and dangerous 
poison known to man, and when the 
blood in circulating takes up even the 
little that it does in passing near, the 
nourishing quality of that blood is re- 
duced and all our functions are weak- 
ened, making us an easy prey to what- 
ever complaint we are most susceptible. 

Now in this time when we are prop- 


erly trying to avoid dosing ourselves 





HARPER'S 


MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 








with medicines as much as possible it 
would be sad if Nature herself had not 
provided us with a natural method of 
correcting our trouble when her Danger 
Signals appear. 

And this she has done. 

For twenty-five years, in a conserva- 
tive way, Internal Baths have been gain- 
ing favor with the millions of progres- 
sive Americans, as their marvelous re- 
sults in making folks well and keeping 
them well by the periodical cleansing of 
the lower intestine in a thorough, though 
purely natural way, have become widely 
recognized. 

For that period of time Charles A. 
lyrrell, M.D., producer of the “J. B. L. 
Cascade,” the really effective Internal 
Bath, specialized on this form of treat- 
ment and proved conclusively that con- 
trary to drugs, the Internal Bath, with 
purihed warm water, was a regulator 
rather than a habit-former and was the 
one natural, harmless, effective way of 
keeping the lower intestine free from this 
poisonous waste. 

The host of people who voluntarily 
testify that it has made them well, keeps 
them well and has added fifty per cent. 
to their efficiency, speaks more conclu- 





sively than any claims that its producers 
might make. A common expression by 
its users is, ““I never feel so well as in 
the morning after an Internal Bath”’ 
and that is simply because their entire 
physical structure has been functioning 
normally without the dragging, enervat- 
ing handicap of the pernicious, poison- 
ous accumulated waste. 

Dr. Tyrrell wrote a remarkable little 
book on the subject of Internal Bath: 
which is the sum of his experience during 
twenty-five years of his practice of this 
Nature method; it will tell you interest- 
ing facts about your functions which you 
have probably never known. 

If you wish to inform yourself further 
on this subject, the importance of which 
must be decided by you personally, | am 


informed that this book, the title of 


which is “Why Man of Today Is Only 
50 Per Cent. Efficient,”’ will be sent you 
free on request by Tyrrell’s Hygienic 
Institute, 134 West 6sth Street, New 
York if you mention Harper’s Magazine. 

Knowing much of the progress and 
results of this method, I feel sure you 
will have no regret if you write for this 


little book now before it escapes your 


attention. 
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(Continued f1 77 

that the work of forcing accumulated 
stores from their hiding-places is one 
of extreme delicacy, for if the authori- 
ties make a mistake in the matter, and 
invade the reserve supplies of food prod- 
ucts which are required for the winter 
under the belief that they are dealing 
with unnecessarily large accumulations 
of merchandise, they will create a short- 
age later, one which may result in forcing 
prices above even the present exorbitant 
level. 


ié@a bage 775) 


NOME errors of this character have 
Ss been made already by over-zealous 
leuthes acting in the interest of the 
Department of Justice, and notably so 
n the case of the seizure of a large 

quantity of sugar in a 
Southern city, which turned 


Reserves out to be no more than the 
versus . ’ 
Hoarding Usual thirty days’ supply 


of the owner. What con- 

stitutes a proper reserve is, 
of course debatable. In his address to 
Congress President Wilson said: 


The stock of frozen fowls had in June, 
1919, increased more than 298 per cent. and 
vet the price had risen also from 34% cents 
per pound to 371% cents. The supply of 
creamery butter had increased 129 per cent. 
and the price from 41 to 53 cents a pound. 
The supply of salt beef had been augmented 
per ce nt. and the price had gone up from 
$34 a barrel to $36 a barrel. Canned corn had 
increased 92 per cent. and had remained 
substantially the same in price. 


In analyzing and commenting upon 
the foregoing figures, Arthur Richmond 
Marsh, in the Economic World, says: 


Now the actual figures published by the 
Bureau of the Markets show that the stock 
of frozen fowls in the whole country had in- 
creased, between June, 1918, and June, 1919, 
from 2,749,077 pounds to 10,962, 670 pounds 

that is, from a little more than one-fortieth 
of a pound per capita of the country’s popu- 
lation to about one-tenth of a pound. The 
stock of butter in storage had increased from 
15,875,000 pounds to 30,000,000 pounds 
that is, from one-seventh of a pound per 
capita to something less than one-quarter of 
a pound. Cured or salt beef, after the 3 per 
cent. increase in the country’s reserve stock, 
had increased the truly appalling sum-total 
of 25,700,000 pounds, or less than one-quar- 
ter of a pound for each inhabitant of the 





United States. This year’s reserve stock of 
canned corn in June was 81,000,000 pounds, 
or about three-quarters of a pound per 
capita of the population. 


N R. MARSH’S conclusions are that 

these reserves are by no means 
excessive for the country, and particu- 
larly not in view of the fact, that owing 
to the unsettled conditions and the 
shortage of supplies abroad, 
the United States may be 


Dealing : . 
with called upon to provide Eu- 
Funda rope with large amounts of 

mentals = food during the coming 


months, in addition to safe- 
guarding our own needs. Whether the 
authorities will be able to secure a 
material and permanent reduction in 
prices by dislodging food-hoards and 
rendering “ profiteering’”’ unfashionable, 
remains to be seen. That the efforts 
are likely to influence a temporary re- 
laxation appears clear, for the agitation 
against high prices, the espionage, and 
threatened fines and jail penalties, will 
certainly minimize many existing abuses. 
It is to be hoped, however, .that the 
mild form of terrorism which has been 
launched on the country will not inter- 
fere with business too seriously or pre- 
vent merchants and dealers from ac- 
cumulating adequate reserves for the 
winter. 


— very many persons it has ap- 
peared as though the authorities 
had no very clear idea of the problem 
of high prices and that in their frantic 
efforts to do something to reduce the 
necessities of life, appease labor, and 
win its support at the elections, Wash- 
ington had rushed hysterically past the 
obvious cause of the trouble and had 
closed its eyes to the natural solution. 
Every one is aware that the per capita 
circulation of the country has increased 
from $34.53, in July, 1914, to $54.29 
in June, 1919, or 57 per cent; and every 
one is aware that during the entire four 
years since the outbreak of the war 
much of the available machinery not 
only of the country, but of the whole 
world, was turned away from the ar- 
ticles that conserve the arts of peace 
to those which serve the destructive 
purposes of war. With largely aug- 
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mented supplies of money and credit; 
with largely diminished stores of staple 
and manufactured articles, what is more 
natural than that prices should advance? 


O deal, or to attempt to deal, with a 
situation like this through legisla- 
tion, licensing, repressive and oppressive 
measures, food control, Federal super- 
vision of cold storage, packing-house 
plants, and the like, seems 
; folly. History is full of such 
— efforts —of attempts to 
amous . . 
Edict regulate prices by legisla- 
tion or decree—but, so far 
as we are aware, they have 
never been wholly successful. There 
have always been recurrent eras of high 
prices; there have always been food- 
hoarders and “‘profiteers.”” One such era 
occurred in Rome in the days of the 
Emperor Diocletian, who reigned be- 
tween the years 284 and 305 a.p. The 
fragments of a famous edict by that 
monarch leveled against the speculators 
in food products of his time are still in 
existence and read not unlike a report 
of the Federal Trade Commission on the 
packing industry, as, for instance, this 
extract: 





In the sale of wares which are exchanged 
in the market an exorbitant tendency in 
prices has spread to such an extent that the 
unbridled desire of plundering is held in 
check neither by abundance nor by seasons 
of plenty. 


IOCLETIAN forthwith proclaimed 

a list of maximum prices. Wheat 
was fixed at 33.6 cents a bushel, quite a 
difference from the $2.26 a bushel estab- 
lished here to-day. The price of beef was 
set at 4.9 cents a pound; pork, 7.3 cents 
a pound; butter, 9.8 cents a pound; 
cheese, 7.3 cents a pound; eggs, 5 cents 
a dozen, and so on throughout a long 
list of commodities. A schedule of wages 
was arranged which provided for the 
payment of 15 cents a day to unskilled 
laborers, 30 cents a day to carpenters 
and masons, while a lawyer was per- 
mitted to charge $4.35 cents for finishing 
a case. “It is our pleasure,” said Diocle- 
tian, in announcing his method of deal- 
ing with the problem of high living costs 
in the year 301, a.p., “that if any man 
shall have boldly come into conflict with 





this formal statute, he shall put his life 
in peril.”” In other words, it was made a 
capital offense to exceed the maximum 
prices. 


HE results of this early effort to 
reduce the high cost of living were 
disastrous. The restrictions placed upon 
commercial freedom brought about a dis- 
turbance of the food-supply in non- 
productive countries, 
; many traders were ruined, 
Prices and the edict soon fell into 
and the . 
Terror abeyance. But this, accord- 
ing to Prof. Frank F. 
Abbott in his work, The 
Common People of Ancient Rome, did not 
occur until, “for the veriest  trifles, 
much blood had been shed.” Much 
blood was shed also on a later, and an 
even more famous occasion—namely, 
during the Reign of Terror in France, as 
a feature of reducing or, rather, attempt- 
ing to reduce, the high cost of living by 
legislative enactment. It is a rather 
peculiar fact that the terrible Law of 
Suspects, and the absurd Law of the 
Maximum were enacted by the Conven- 
tion at almost the same time. 


HAT preceded this attempt to 

regulate and control the price of 
necessities is set forty by Lamartine, in 
his History of the Gerondists, in part as 
follows: 


A violent controversy was daily kept up 
between the low people of Paris and the re- 
tail dealers. The hatred toward the grocers 
had become as ardent and as sanguinary as 
the hatred against the aristocrats. The 
shops were as violently assailed as the 
chateaux. The streets were troubled with 
continual uproars. Famished bands, at the 
heads of which marched women and children, 
urged by distress, issued every morning from 
the most populous quarters and the fau- 
bourgs to scatter themselves in the wealthy 
quarters and station themselves before the 
houses suspected of monopoly. These bands 
surrounded the Convention and sometimes 
forced its doors, crying loudly for bread or 
the immediate abatement of the price of 
provisions. Those legions of women who earn 
their livelihood by washing the linen of a 
large city came to call on the Convention to 
reduce the price of soap, of oil, of candles, 
and of the wood necessary for their house- 


holds. 
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N ARAT, the friend of the people 
and the open advocate of assas- 
sinations to cure the’r ills, threw all his 
energies into a campaign to reduce the 
high cost of living. “ Behold,” said he, 
in his paper, L’Ami du 
Te mple: 
The Law 
of the 
Maximums 


Behold those who augment 
by their wickedness the star- 
vation of the people by the 
extraordinary rise in the price 
and by the 
prospect of penury. The pillage of the stores 
at the gates of which some monopolists 


of provisions—the first necessity 


should hang would soon put an end to these 
malversations which reduce five millions of 
men to despair, and which cause thousands to 
die in misery. 


It is scarcely necessary to add that as 
a result of Marat’s campaign against 
high living costs a mob of forty thousand 
men and women looted the provision- 
shops of Paris and very many dealers, 
falsely accused of being monopolists, 
food-hoarders and _ profiteers, lost their 
property and their lives. 


HE law of the maximum, devised 

to regulate the prices of commodi- 
ties, required all farmers and corn- 
dealers to declare the quantity of corn 
in their possession and to sell it only 
in recognized markets. No person was 
allowed to lay in more than one month’s 
supply and a maximum price was fixed 
above which no one was permitted to 
buy or sell under severe penalties. At 
a somewhat later date the maximums 
were applied to all commodities, but 
the Jaw failed lamentably, and for the 
same reason that all measures of the 
kind fail, because, while legislators can 
fix prices, they cannot control produc- 
tion and consumption. They cannot 
alter the workings of the law of sup- 
ply and demand, tamper with the cir- 
culating medium of a country, and then 
seek to determine its value in relation 
to specie, if it be paper money, or its 
value in relation to labor costs and 
commodities. 


SVARMERS and merchants in France, 
i in 1793, 1794, and a part of 1795, 
when the law of the maximum was 
repealed, declined to sell their wheat 





and their merchandise at the prices de- 
creed and accept payment in assignats 
which were depreciating 
daily; they declined to do 


Price- so even though it was de- 
Fixing ‘ he 
Failed creed that to discriminate 


against the assignats, to 

specify specie as a_prefer- 
ential payment, or even to say that 
assignats had depreciated, was punish- 
able first by imprisonment for six years, 
then for twenty years, and finally by 
death. Industry came well-nigh to a 
standstill, of course. There was a sus- 
pension of exchange, a cessation of free 
labor, and destitution everywhere. 
Fields were poorly cultivated, or not 
cultivated at all, no buildings were 
erected, and carriages and horses dis- 
appeared from sight. The Convention 
attempted to increase the value of as- 
signats, but without success, and even- 
tually the law of the maximum was re- 
pealed, a complete failure in price- 
fixing legislation. 


( UR situation with regard to high 

prices and the efforts to reduce 
them by legislation and other devices 
is not comparable, of course, with the 
situation prevailing in Rome in the 
days of Diocletian, or in France during 
the Terror, or even in England at the 
time of Jack Cade. The latter, it will 
be recalled, was also an enemy to the 
high cost of living and established a 
scale of popular prices for himself and 
his adherents by announcing: “There 
shall be in England seven halfpenny 
loaves sold for a penny; the three-hooped 
pot shall have ten hoops; and I will 
make it felony to drink small beer.” 
But are there no lessons for this country 
in these historic failures of price legis- 
lation which have been cited. And it 
may be said that there are very many 
others which might have been men- 
tioned, for history is replete with such 
experiments, but it is unnecessary to 
do SO. 


N view of the fact that the four great 
Railway Brotherhoods, and the Rail- 
way Shopworkers as well, have deferred 
their demands for higher wages pending 
the determination of the Government’s 
ability to reduce living costs, it 
would seem as though there was a direct 
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ANALYSING AN INVESTMENT 


In making the analysis of a recent proposition for a bond issue 
we employed 

—Two Lawyers—One Accountant— Two Engineers 

—An Expert in Municipal Government— A Tax Expert 

—An Industrial Organizer 

in addition to our own experts in credit and banking 

The specialists and experts used in making the analysis of the 
security back of an issue of bonds are often more numerous than 
in this case. 
Accurate Information is Indispensable. 
What are your facilities? 


The BOND DEPARTMENT of 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


CHICAGO 

offers for sale only securities which have been approved by experts who 
have spent years in the study of investment problems— whose experience 
has covered a wide field. 

These Banks offer to their customers only securities 

in which they have invested their own money. 
Our Officers will be glad to discuss with you, either in person or by corre- 
spondence, any question in regard to investments. 
A DEPARTMENT for the SAFEKEEPING OF SECURITIES has been 
provided and has given great satisfaction to our customers. COUPONS 
AND INTEREST RETURNS on securities placed in safekeeping are 
collected when due and the proceeds are credited or remitted as the 
owner may desire. The charge is negligible. 
The FINANCIAL SERVICE offered by these banks is complete: Com- 
mercial Banking, Letters of Credit, Foreign Exchange, Travelers’ Checks, 


Bonds and Investment Securities, Trusts, Savings, Safe Deposit, Safekeeping. 


Send for booklet of Investment Offerings 
RESOURCES MORE THAN $ 450,000,000 
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Strong Box 


Securities 


HE first mortgage bonds, sa 


and proved for 37 years. 


assuring you of prompt payment 


current investment offerings. Call 
write today for 


Circular No. J-909 


S-\W.STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Building 


St. Louis Milwaukee Boston 


37 years without loss to any investor 


Detroit Minneapolis San Francisco Philadelphia 


fe- 


guarded under the Straus Plan, 
are strong box securities, tested 


If you are interested in a safe in- 
vestment for income, yielding 6%, 


of 


principal and interest in cash on the 
days due, and freeing you from care 
and anxiety, you should obtain our 
booklet, “Safety and 6%,” and our 


or 
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We are offering a 5,000 issue of 7° 
Real Estate Bond cured by prop 
tivel j 

const 


rvatively appraised and con 





firmed by local banks at $150,000 


These bonds mature serially, 1 t 
| years, but no part of the first 1 
ll be rel 1 until all bonds 
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hay nt j 





Earnings of the mortgaged properties 
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r ! ’ r y 
ire several times the amount necessary 





to meet payments 


Y Write for illustrated circular giving fur- 
\ i ther details. 
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application of the past experiments to 
the present situation. It ought to be 
made apparent to every 
one, then, that high prices 
for the necessities of life are 
an economic phenomena; 
that the matter cannot be 
dealt with successfully- 
that is, permanently, through legislative 
‘nactments. A little temporary allevia- 
tion may come from curbing the “ prof- 
iteers,”’ but the only real cure centers in 
the slow workings of the law of supply 
and demand. The world clearly must 
produce more or consume less, or both, 
but even then can prices be reduced 
materially if one of the principal causes 
for high prices—that is, if the much 
higher wages than in the past continue 
to be paid—remains? One would think 
not, for they raise productive costs. 


AS to the “ profiteers”” themselves— 
that is, if by “ profiteers”’ one has in 
mind the retail dealers, who charge ex- 
cessive prices for clothing, boots and 


Production 
and 
Consumption 


shoes, and hats, and other necessities; 
the jewelers, hotel and restaurant keep- 
ers, grocers and provision dealers, and 
the like—it still appears that it takes two 
persons to make a bargain. If nobody 
paid the prices which are asked, or if 
only a few persons paid them, the dealers 
would be left with large stocks of mer- 
chandise on hand. If men declined to 
submit to the inordinate exactions of 
hotels and restaurants, the latter would 
have to close up shop or fail. The truth 
is, as the Director of the Savings Division 
of the Treasury Department, Mr. W. 
M. Lewis, said recently: 


A veritable orgy of extravagant buying is 
going on. . . nothing else can be expected 
than high prices....It is a natural, 
though deplorable, consequence that “ profi- 
teers” abound. 


VERY one knows within his own 
experience of cases of lavish and 
wasteful expenditure; of men who are 
paying nearly as much for a pair of 
shoes to-day as they paid 

Lavieh for an entire suit of clothes 
Wasteful only a few years ago. 
Buying This disposition is not con- 
fined to any one locality; 

it is of nation-wide application, and as a 
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We advise the purc hase and 
| are making a Specialty of 


U2 prciancergeng Bonds 
and are prepared, at any time, 
buy or sell large or small lots 
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We have prepared a circular on investment securities 
which 1 hall be glad t | 
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Kadder,Peabody & Co. 
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Increasing your Income 


HE purchase of taxable bonds yielding high returns is often more profitable to 
the investor than low yield tax exempt securities. 


T is of paramount importance, however, that the investor should know when it 
will be to his advantage to buy taxable bonds. This can only be determined by 
a close analysis of his investments and a careful selection of seasoned issues re turning 
high yields 
OR the convenience of investors, we are reproducing hereunder extract from 
a table showing the yields of taxable bonds equivalent to the yields of various 
tax excmpt securities 


A Yield From Tax Exempt Bonds of - - - - - - 354° 4 4 5% 
On Income 
$ 6,000 Is equal toa Yie Id from T: axable Bonds of 4.00 4.25 4.79 5.32 
7,000 4.00 4.25 4.79 5.32 
8,000 = “3 e ms 4.21 4.50 5.05 561 
9,000 = = a s6 4.21 4.50 5.05 5.61 
10,000 ed es hi m 4.26 4.54 5.11 5.68 
16,000 Ka sei = 4.41 4.79 5.29 5.88 
20,000 as - "7 = 4.52 4.82 5.42 6.03 
‘ , ] : as glz = 4 analyze your investments on request. Send for our pamphlet 
345 “Taxable or Tax Exempt Bonds” giving detailed discussion and 


extended a My 


AbBickmoredé{p 





lll BROADWAY, NY. 
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Guides for Investors 
Millions of 


placed in new enterprises every 
week. Many of these are legiti- 
mate 


dollars are being 


investments or promotions, 
To 
be- 


others grade down to frauds. 
help investors discriminate 


tween offerings, we have issued 
Sey eral booklets as guides. l hey 


are: 


‘‘What Finance Means’’ 

*“‘What Securities Mean”’ 

**The Menace of Fraudulent Pro- 
motions’”’ 


” 


‘*Incomes’”’ (Monthly publication) 


uf requ ' Writ, 
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| Guaranteed Steamship Bonds | 
6.30%: 





The strong demand for steel 
freight vessels makes them par- 
ticularly desirable security for 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 


We offer an issue secured by mod- 


ern vessels valued at over 214 
times the bond issue. Maturities 
1 to 10 years. 


Payment GI 
established 


ARANTEED by old 


Company net 


2 1865 400 


whose 





. profits are over 10 times interest 

a requirements. 

|@ We have handled a large amount 

te of steamship and marine equip- 

ne ment bonds and in no instance 
has there been a delay in pay- 
ment of principal or interest. 


Ask for Circular No. 1044HA 


Peabody, 
-Houghteling & Co. 
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FINANCIAL 








CONDITIONS 

people we appear to have lost all idea 
of the meaning of the word “thrift.” 
(As illustration of this it was stated 

a meeting of the Commissary Managers’ 
Assoc iation by the president, Mr. Zeigler 
recently, that the lumbe rjacks 
Louisiana 


of 


are living high, buying $3,000 autos, silk 
shirts for $10 and $12, and neckties for $5, 
while their wives and daughters wear hats 
costing as high as $20, and silk hose for $2.50, 
I have actually run out of silk hosiery at that 
price the 
for high-priced goods being greater thafi that 
for the plainer and less expensive kind. 


at our commissary store, demand 


os is all due, no doubt, to the fact that 
as a result of the high prices which 
farmers are getting for their crops, and 
the higher which working-men 
are obtaining from their employment, 
a very numerous element in the coun- 
try has very much more money at its 
disposal than it ever had _ before. 
It indulging in extravagances now, 
buying a much better grade of merchan- 
it never had the means 
of doing so before. It does not haggle 
over prices, simply because it believes 


wages 


Is 


dise, because 


that by paying more it is getting better 
That the course it is pursuing 
both in theory and practice, is 
no doubt true, and then will L 
dismal awakening some day, but in the 
mean while the profiteer will thrive 
amazingly, and it is difficult to see how 
living costs can be greatly reduced. 


wares. ~ 


wrong, 
come 


ENERAL business, despite a little 
hesitation occasioned by labor dif- 
ficulties and the campaign against high 
prices, profiteering, and the like, con- 
tinue in large volume, but some cross- 
currents have appeared in 

the situation recently. The 


General foreign trade statement for 

Business ay are a Geel d 

Conditions ° uly, for Instance, ¢ 1SC oOsec 
a marked decrease in ex- 

ports as compared with 


June, while imports increased, reversing 


the recent tendencies. The figures are 
as follows: 
June July Changes 


Exp. 8918,212,671 $570,000,000 — $348,212,671 
Imp. 


293 067,779 345,000,000 + 51,930,221 
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The Element of Time 


Time is a cost element in the 
creation of all-intrinsic values, 
whether a bushel of wheat, a 
yard of cloth, or a ton of steel. 
Merchandise at the point of con- 
sumption is worth more than at 
the factory—time consumed in 
distribution has increased its cost. 
The National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York 

devotes its vast 


a 


resources to 
financing this 
element of 
time. 
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' National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital. Surplus and Undivided Profits Over Fifty Million Dollars 
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| 
Preferred ‘Sisk | Forman 
Of Corporation engaged in indispen- \) Farm Mortgages 
sable industry. Dividends have been i) G6 Investment for Banks and Individuals 
regularly paid _ heat —" These investments described intwo booklets: 
Earnings many times dividend re- “tou Forman Farm Mortgages Are Made.” 
quirements. WV **Forman Farm Mortgages and the Forman 
: ye h) Monthly Payment Plan.” 
For Sale at Price to Yield | sa seit: aii ah aaiatecatediiaad eaimaiaiiial 


, | 
6s Per Cent | Grorce M FORMAN & COMPANY 
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Frederic H. Hatch & Co. FARM MoRTG AGE BANKERS 1 
74 Broadway ' New York Les 11 South La Salle Street Chicago, Ill. 
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BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


Production 
Transportation 
Refining 
Distribution 
A complete industrial cycle is 
represented by 


SHAFFER OIL and 
REFINING CO. 


nad 2mauced upor 


H. M. BYLLESBY & CO. 


Incorporated 


206 South La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 


1206-111 Broadway 


NEW YORK 





er / Selected 
Investment 


Securities 


We especially 
recommend 


TO NET 6%% 


The first obligation of a_thor- 
oughly established concern, man- 
ufacturing a demonstrated 
necessity, and with 25 years suc- 
cessful history. 


Maturing serially. 


Ask for circular K10. 


Bankers Mortgage Company 
Capital $2,000,000 
CHICAGO — DES MOINES — NEW YORE 


112 W. Adams 521 W. Walnut 512 Fifth 
Street Street Avenue 








Whether these results foreshadow a 
definite change in the country’s over- 
seas trade is difficult to say, but it is 
precisely what might have been ex- 
pected in view of the tendency of the 
foreign exchanges, which have become 
very seriously depressed. 


URING the seven months to and 

including July the United States 
has exported goods and wares amount- 
ing to $4,618,000,000 and imported 
$1,955,000,000, creating a credit balance 
on merchandise alone of $2,663,000,000. 
As a result of the marked inequality be- 
tween export and import, sterling ex- 
change fell at one time in August to 
$4.121% against a normal par of $4.8654, 
and francs declined from a normal par 
of 5.181 to the dollar to 8.24 to the 
dollar, while nearly all other exchanges 
were similarly affected. A condition 
like this has the natural tendency to 
curtail exports and stimulate imports, 
and if this great disparity continues, 
our foreign shipments must assuredly 
fall away. And this is the more likely 
because of the difficulties which have 
been experienced in arranging the credits 
which would have enabled Europe to 
buy advantageously in this market for 
reconstruction purposes. 


REAT BRITAIN does not seem 

to be disturbed over the depreci- 
ation in sterling exchange, and apparent- 
ly she is not very deeply concerned over 
the failure of the proposed credits to 
materialize here. Her attitude arises 
probably out of an appreciation of the 
fact that the surest way to cure the 
trouble centers in the free workings of 
the law of supply and demand. Sterling 
exchange has improved from the low 
point, but it is far below normal parity. 
Goods purchased here at prevailing 
rates of exchange will have to be sold 
at higher figures abroad in order to 
cover the amount of depreciation of 
sterling in the market. It would not 
be an unmixed evil for Great Britain 
if high prices should curb her buying 
here and work an adjustment of her 
credit balance. 











